




American-trained, Westernised Bhash- 
kar, chief engineer in a large Indian steel 
plant, wants an excuse to dispossess 
Gandhigram, a community of followers of 
the revered Mahatma who oppose his aims 
He brings every pressure to bear, but to his 
surprise, the community stands firm under 
its great leader, Satyajit, and he himself 
falls in love with Satyajit's daughter, 
Sumita. 

In depicting this clash between two 
main tendencies of Indian life, Bhabani 
Bhattacharya tells a story of unsurpassed 
drama, stark and personal, but the key on 
a larger scale to the still-continuing Sino- 
Indian conflict. 
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Chapter 

ONE 


L-7he stirred in the cozy depths of her inclined seat, 
opening sleep-rimmed eyes, and the air hostess paused in her 
hurried flight down the passageway, leaned over and said, “An 
extra blanket, Madam?" 

“No, thanks. I am warm enough.” 

The sari-clad hostess bent sideways and picked up a pillow 
that had slipped to the floor carpet, tucking it carefully under 
the stooping mound of hair. “We are over the Himalayas. . . 
Face to face, she spoke in a whisper lest she waken other passen¬ 
gers. “Care to move over to the window seat? If you want to 
see— 

“Himalayas?” Wonderment in the voice. “Which part?” 

“We are flying close to”—the tone rising, faintly dramatic— 
“Ladakh!” 

The hostess hustled off along the dim corridor, and Suruchi 
held her glance on the trim receding figure until it was gone. This 
girl had some likeness to her own daughter, hadn’t she? No, that 
must be mere fancy. Or, maybe ... the eyes! The way the black 
pupils deepened when touched with meaning! Yes, that was it. 
Sumita never wore collyrium, though, nor any other makeup. 
And this one was not even a girl of Bengal. 

Suruchi gave a sigh. She had been lone, away from her 
daughter for ten days in a far-off land, and now the first sari- 
draped figure to cross her vision had to be related to the familiar 
image. It was good to be back home after a journey. Sumita 
would be waiting at New Delhi’s airport. Maybe Satyajit also. 
Why did he have to make her go on this delegation—to Moscow? 
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The plane gave a shudder. Suruchi clutched an armrest. As 
the aircraft steadied to an even keel she recalled: Ladakh. She 
half rose, and shuffled to the window seat on her left. The seat 
had been taken at Moscow's Vnukovo airport by a Russian, and 
as he was leaving at Tashkent, three hours later, he had turned 
to her with palms folded together, bidding farewell the Indian 
way. “Namasthey!” 

“Dasudanyia!” she had answered him in Russian with a 
proud tilt of her head. Not for nothing had she spent ten busy 
days in the Soviet capital! 

The Himalayan ranges were washed in strong moonlight. 
The snow on rugged rock tops glittered, and even the dark spaces 
between them were mellow with the sheen. Somewhere on the 
terrain were names that had sprung into the news—Ladakh, and 
Aksai-Chin Road, a motorway the Chinese had built to link up 
their frontier province of Sinkiang with the Tibetan tableland; 
that road ran across India's map over a wide sector. 

The startling news had not made headlines until the day 
she took off from Delhi, and she read it only after she was on 
the plane, or else in the airport lounge she would have turned 
to her husband for enlightenment. With his faith in the Chinese 
people he would have eased the prick of misgivings she had felt. 
Of course, the news had been there in a minor key for well over 
a year. The creeping , probing fingers of China , reaching out of 
Sinkiang to Indian territory. Her husband had calmly explained 
that it was all a matter of wrong maps. That was what Chou 
En-lai had said to India’s Prime Minister when they met in New 
Delhi, he had pointed out: The maps were old, drawn during 
the regime of Chiang Kai-shek. “Let me show you something, 
Ruchi!” He had walked to & big pile of magazines on a rack 
at a corner of the east wall, returned with one, and flipped the 
pages until he found what he wanted. 

“Look at those twol" He thrust a long forefinger at a press 
photograph of the two men of destiny, arm in arm. The friendly 
grin, the apparent exuberance of love with which Mr. Chou was 
looking at Nehru. “How can one doubt human nature?” he asked 
pointedly. 

But the news that morning had contained an ominous note. 
Indian checkposts had reported that behind the creeping, prob- 
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ing fingers were advancing troops armed with automatic rifles. 
And the troops had fanned out well away from the Aksai-Chin 
Road, bypassing several checkposts, marching across Indian 
land as though it were their own. 

Suruchi had turned her glance to the other Indian delegates 
on the airliner. Nine men, whom she had seen already in the 
airport lounge—three of them were well known to her. They 
all had the morning paper in their hands. The faces of all bore 
marks of strain. In the aisle seat nearest her, Sanghamitra, the 
saffron-robed Buddhist monk, rested his fingertips on the big 
headline with his eyes closed, as though prayer would change 
its content! Behind him, P. K. Menon of the National Congress 
spoke with half-suppressed heat to the Communist by his side, 
Balwant Singh. These men and the six others, each with roots 
all his own, were linked by a dream they shared: world peace. 
What else would one expect from delegates to a Peace Congress? 

Later, in Moscow, Suruchi had tried to draw them into talk. 
But they had apparently decided not to discuss Ladakh. They 
would black out the painful news. Delegates from other coun¬ 
tries followed that lead. All through the five-day session of the 
Peace Congress, Ladakh was a forbidden word. Suruchi could 
see the reason. Nothing was ever gained by prodding a fire. 
Maybe the fire would die down, the tension taper off into a new 
understanding. 

Suruchi looked out the plane window. Now that ten days 
were gone, what was the situation like? Beyond a splash of white 
mist the terrain was in clear view, a fairyland of snow and moon¬ 
light. No people inhabited that vast vision of beauty. But there 
were the Indian checkposts. Mere dots, scores of miles from each 
other. Scant means of mutual contact. 

Eyes closed, relaxed on the aircraft seat, Suruchi’s thoughts 
returned to Moscow. Committee meeting of the women dele¬ 
gates. They were discussing the task of women in the struggle 
to preserve world peace. Listening, Suruchi wandered off in her 
mind to a shop in Gorky Street. Wax dolls. She would love to 
buy the one with wide frilled skirts and strange headgear. An 
idle wish! Where was the right place in her humble mud house 
for such a pretty thing. Even so . . . 

The nasal twang of a voice pulled her back to the commit- 



tee room, and she held surprised eyes on the speaker. It was old 
Mrs. Tung Pao from Peking—portly, her face wrinkled with the. 
lines of care that grandmothers have the world over. Suruchi 
had met her in a toyshop close to the hall of the Peace Congress. 
Mrs. Tung Pao was buying engines, painted bright red. “For 
my grandchildren/’ she had explained with a soft smile; “I have 
a big gang of grandchildren." Her English was halting but good. 

“We in the People's Republic of China have one thought, 
one program, one plan of action," she was now shrilling in her 
own tongue while an interpreter, a young girl with nickel-rimmed 
glasses, rendered each sentence into English. “Strike at the im¬ 
perialists; strike the death blow," the voice rising to a pitch of 
shrillness. “Out of the blazing cinders of the old world, the new 
world of eternal peace will arise. Coexistence is a fairy tale for 
children. Cast off your illusion, dear comrades from many lands. 
Get used to this hard reality: Peace, everlasting peace, cannot 
be won without war. War is the only way to world peace. War 
to end all wars." 

“No!" Suruchi exclaimed, anguish in voice and face. She 
drew a sharp breath, wanting to say something more, but hesi¬ 
tated. Necks craned toward her from all sides, but no comment 
followed. Silence lay heavy in the room—the Chinese woman 
was hushed by the interruption. A minute passed. Then the 
angry growl came—in clear English. 

“The delegate from India does not agree with me. No won¬ 
der. Her country has sold its newly won freedom to the im¬ 
perialist powers and become their helpless stooge. Her people 
are beggars who live on scraps of alms thrown as aid." 

Suruchi concealed her hurt with a forced smile and answered 
calmly: “Every developing country has needed aid. The massive 
Soviet aid given to the People’s Republic of China over so many 
years—without that, its industries, its economic life ..." 

The old woman was visibly trembling with rage. The growl 
came again, and it was now based deeper down in her throat: 
“Shameless lackey of Anglo-American capitalism!" Her hefty 
arm with its thick clenched fist cleaved the air like a bludgeon. 
But in that instant a voice from the back of the room snapped 
a Chinese word. Mrs. Tung Pao stared before her and turned 
into wood. Motionless, swallowing the words close to her lips, 



swallowing emotion. Then, to the surprise of all, she staggered 
off the platform and went to her seat. 

The meeting broke up, the committee room emptied; but 
Suruchi sat hunched, her head bowed, thoughts awhirl. War¬ 
mongering in the World Peace Congress! This was a shock for 
which she was not prepared. The implications were sheer horror 
to contemplate. If the People’s Republic of China, a quarter of 
mankind, felt that way—if a grandmother did not shrink from 
the passionate wish that half the world be reduced to radioactive 
ash— 

She had not heard the approaching feet. “Listen—” and 
she looked up, startled, at a Chinese face. She had never before 
seen this woman. Young, chic, the woman swung round as if to 
make sure they were alone, and under the split bright-green skirt 
the smooth creamy texture of a finely shaped leg was revealed. 

“Listen, dear sister from India”—the voice had no nasal 
twang, and the accent was almost American—“Mrs. Tung Pao 
used the wrong words. She had no business to speak scornfully 
of our Indian brethren.” 

Suruchi drew her breath in relief. “Then you agree with 
me?” she cried, wistful. “The words of your fellow delegate vio¬ 
late the spirit of this Peace Congress.” 

The answering voice was grave and firm: “Let’s come to the 
heart of the matter, dear sister. What concerns you and me is 
this, above all else. Two great Asian peoples have lived side by 
side for years beyond count. Parted by the Himalayan wall, with 
no chance of intermingling. Today the great barrier is gone. 
Geography has been defeated by science.” 

Suruchi, happy, responded in a rush: “The great barrier is 
gone. But let me remind you: even when it was there, it could 
not hold us apart. Our missionaries crossed tiie mountains and 
passed through the deserts of Sinkiang where the cave temples 
dedicated to the Buddha still stand. And though many died, it 
was a two-way traffic—our ancient universities, like Nalanda, 
were graced by the presence of men like Hsuan-tsang and 
I-tsing.” 

A smile formed on the handsome Chinese face; the nar¬ 
rowed eye slits were thick black crayon lines. 

“That’s it, dear sister from India. Your Nehru has written: 
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'Again India and China look toward each other, and past memo¬ 
ries crowd in their minds; again pilgrims of a new kind cross or 
fly over the mountains that separate them, bringing messages of 
cheer and goodwill, and creating fresh bonds of friendship.’ You 
know the words?” 

Suruchi clasped the stranger’s hand, a thin brittle hand, the 
fingers beringed. 

"There’s a sad misunderstanding between the two countries. 
Maybe you don’t know yet. It’s absurd, really! Just before I left 
India from New Delhi’s airport—” 

The young woman withdrew her hand from the other’s 
grasp; she placed both her hands on the shoulders of the other 
and leaned over. Her face was now rigid. 

"The imperialist powers miss no chance of misrepresenting 
our motives. Their propaganda machines are strong. But you and 
I have to know the truth. We in China are determined to set 
you free from the iron chains of imperialism. We will give you 
real freedom. We will help you to overthrow your slave govern¬ 
ment, crush your bourgeoisie, set up the rule of the people.” She 
paused for a bit, watchful. “Yes,” she resumed with a sharp ring 
in her voice, "we have this historic role to play in your country 
and we accept full responsibility.” 

Suruchi stared, dumbfounded. She felt the slender hands 
grow heavy and hard on her shoulders. When she spoke at last 
her voice was small, muted. 

"But then—” she began. 

"We in China will turn liberated India into a new heaven. 
We love your people; you know that!” A smile started at the 
comers of the rosebud mouth. "Your people with their great 
ancient culture . . . inspired by the Gandhian ideal of nonvio¬ 
lence . . .” The smile climbed the high cheekbones, slipped into 
each eye slit. "The people of India will be our dear friends and 
brothers for the next ten thousand years.” 

"But—” 

“Hindi-Cheeni bhai bhail Indians and Chinese are brothers! 
... Brothers! A poet of your great country created that slogan in 
a moment of insight,” Her hands withdrew; she straightened up 
with a quick jerk. "We will meet again, soon, dear sister. Maybe 
—in India!” She turned, walked off briskly toward the exit. 



On this moon-flooded night, gazing down at Ladakh from 
the sky, Suruchi was filled with remembrance of that face with 
metal under its coating of beauty. She had looked for her in the 
hall of the Peace Congress with several questions in her mind. 
But the woman was not a delegate. Wife of an embassy official? 
Inquiry yielded no result. She had faded away; she could well 
have been plain fantasyl 

. . . The sudden blaze of strong light hurt her eyes as she 
opened them—she had fallen asleep. The voice came over the 
intercom: “We are approaching New Delhi. Please fasten your 
seat belts.” The air hostess was gliding down the passageway, 
collecting Customs declaration forms. “You need help at New 
Delhi’s airport?” Under the complexion cream her face showed 
a smudge of fatigue. 

“You should have more sleep,” Suruchi wanted to tell her. 
She gave a warm glance to the girl who had some likeness to her 
Sumita, bidding wprdless farewell. No, she wouldn't need help 
at New Delhi. Sumita would be there. She would be coming all 
the way from Gandhigram to meet her mother: eighteen hours’ 
journey by railroad, twice the span of time of this Moscow-Delhi 
flight. And this would be Sumita’s first visit to Delhi! 

Her feet grew impatient in the long queue at Passport Con¬ 
trol. She would have no worry at the Customs. There was nothing 
to declare, not even a wax doll. She would not have to keep 
Sumita waiting. 

“Letter for you. Madam, sent in our care”—a white-uni¬ 
formed Air India official approached her with his hand extended. 
Sumita’s writing! Suruchf felt her mouth go dry. Sumita was 
not in the airport, then. Something had gone wrong . . . with 
Satyajit? The airbag, heavy with pamphlets, dragged at the flesh 
of her shoulder. She pulled back the zip, fumbling for her read¬ 
ing glasses. His heart trouble? 

The tension eased. It wasn’t Satyajit. The village! Gandhi¬ 
gram was in trouble. The steel town newly risen beyond the 
three-mile stretch of meadow was threatening to spread. It would 
swallow the meadow, pastureland for cattle, and come sweeping 
upon the village. 

“We won’t let this happen,” Sumita wrote. “That means 
hard struggle against powerful people making their plans fast. I 
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have to stand beside Father; I cannot leave Gandhigram even 
for two or three days, and I feel wretched. You know, this unex¬ 
pected trouble is mainly due to Ladakh, so we hear . . 

A shimmer of moon haze on snow-crested rock. And how 
was it that something happening there had touched a village a 
thousand miles away? 



Chapter 

TWO 


T. 

A HE MUD HOUSE IN WHICH SATYAJIT SEN LIVED WITH HIS WIFE 

and daughter was not unlike the two hundred others scattered 
on the face of the village—walls of split-bamboo framework 
with sumptuous layers of soft clay hardened into plaster, and a 
foot-deep straw thatching overhead. 

The village stood well apart from its neighbors with their 
centuries of history—its roots did not reach beyond Freedom 
Year. Not that it had no existence before that date. But its 
transmutation then meant rebirth. Even the name was changed 
fittingly. Gandhi would not have let a village be named after 
him, but he was gone from the scene, the target of an assassin’s 
bullet. 

That bullet had hit more than mere flesh—it had pierced a 
banner: the banner of love and nonviolence that had been the 
undoing of a proud empire. But a frail old man, bespectacled 
and with a sharply pointed beard, now arose with dramatic sud¬ 
denness, picked up the fallen emblem of love, and continued 
the work of spiritual reconstruction. He walked the country with 
a few chosen followers, walked thousands of miles, and, as in¬ 
satiable as the Buddha twenty-five hundred years before, he 
bade the people renounce, renounce whatever they could, re¬ 
nounce all. He bade the landed gentry give a portion of their 
earth to the landless. He, nonviolent neo-Marx, sought a redis¬ 
tribution of wealth through the instrument of the heart, the 
inherent goodness of the human spirit! 

Strangely, the instrument did work, within limits. Seized by 
some unaccountable urge, a number of the Haves gave of their 
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free will. Village councils sat in a daze of bewilderment, appor¬ 
tioning the gifts of earth to the landless. Sometimes a zamindar 
gave away an entire village. One such village was donated with 
the hope that it would not be just land changing hands; it 
would be a replica of Sevagram, the “village of service" that the 
Father of the Nation had founded. 

The small old man gave the village its present name, left it 
in charge of a younger fellow worker from Sevagram, and hur¬ 
ried off to another projected walk of a thousand miles. 

Satyajit Sen had come to live in Sevagram ten years earlier, 
soon after the war in Europe had taken a decisive turn. He was 
then already dedicated to a life of service, but in a different con¬ 
text. He had gone to Cambridge with a scholarship, and back in 
India after three years he paid a visit to Santiniketan, the coun¬ 
try home of Rabindranath Tagore. Here the poet had founded 
his world university and was now engaged in the task of village 
reconstruction. 

“What happens to India," Satyajit asked pointedly, “if we 
get stuck in one village—" 

We. Tagore took note of that, and smiled. His eyes sharp¬ 
ened on the tall thin youth who, he knew, had won laurels at 
Cambridge. 

“Don't think of India," he said. “Let’s make a start with 
one village. If we succeed with one village, a model for the 
whole of India will be established." And he turned to his ideas 
of social service. Economic uplift was not all. There were other 
values no less vital. 

“Want of happiness rather than want of riches—that is our 
problem," he said, countering a stock belief. “Happiness cannot 
compete with wealth in its list of materials. But happiness is 
creative; it has a source of riches within itself. It is fullness of 
life that makes one happy, not fullness of possessions.” 

Could Santiniketan give him that fullness of life? Satyajit 
would have liked to know. Material possessions had always meant 
little to him. It was inner satisfaction that had counted. He had 
been restless at Cambridge, shaken by storms within. At one time 
he had been obsessed by the idea of becoming a Buddhist monk 
and living in a monastic abode—in Ceylon maybe, or Thailand. 
Eagerly he slid into the simple yet gracious life that had for its 
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model India's ancient forest universities. 

There could hardly be a more attractive setting. Santinike- 
tan was away from the distractions of cities. It was a land of red 
earth and fierce gales, and a tiny streamlet passed meandering 
not far from the campus edge. There were groves of fruit trees, 
and sweet-scented ?hrubs and flowering creepers broke the stern¬ 
ness of the scene. Classes were held in tree shade, the boys and 
girls seated on their own reed mats, and the teacher on a foot- 
high pedestal. It was not rare for a class to stop when a songbird 
started warbling in the branches overhead; the pupils would get 
more from that voice than from the teacher. 

Santiniketan was meant to be home and temple in one. But 
there was also a real temple, one of glass, open on all sides to the 
flooding sunlight. It was the school chapel, without altar or 
image. Here the poet or one of the teachers gave a weekly dis¬ 
course. No dogmatic teaching. The poet believed in a world 
religion—he called it the Religion of Man. 

Satyajit Sen lent a hand in rural development work, but he 
was a teacher as well. The first time he took a class, the girl 
pupils brought him flowers—each offered a scented white bunch. 
As he acknowledged the gifts with palms folded together, his 
eyes paused on one face. The girl, abashed, turned round and sat 
in a back row, half concealing herself behind the trunk of a 
banyan. Her neck and arms were slender, and her complexion 
was gold-brown. 

He could not keep her off his mind, his eyes returning to 
her over and again. Long after class he remained seated on his 
small brick platform, reflective. Here was an astonishing fact. 
The fullness of life of which the poet had spoken seemed to 
have taken shape before his eyes, sari-draped qn a reed mat! 

Next day, when the hour was about to end, he learned the 
girl’s name. Suruchi—that was her name. Suruchi. 

There was no economics to teach on Friday, and Satyajit 
Sen felt denied. He stretched himself on a canvas armchair in 
the deep verandah of the guesthouse where he had a room, and 
tried to read the University magazine. Once in a while he looked 
up, and kept his eyes for long intervals on a two-storied building 
beyond the avenue of broad-leaved sal trees, the dormitory for 
women. Slippered feet coming up the veranda steps cut into his 
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absorption, and he pulled himself upright. Two girls were cross¬ 
ing the veranda’s length, and one of them was Surachi! ... As 
the girls joined their palms in salutation, he forgot to give re¬ 
sponse until several moments were gone. 

They were on a curious mission. Christmas had passed, and 
the teachers had received greetings from friends. The girls were 
collecting the cards; they would remove the inscription sheets 
and give the cards to children in the village. 

“We want bright, colorful cards," one girl explained— 
Romola was her name, Satyajit Sen recalled. “They will give 
pleasure to the little ones, sir. You haven’t thrown yours away?” 

“Not yet." 

“You must have received lovely cards from abroad—" 

He was waiting for Suruchi to speak. But she had nothing 
to say. She was much too quiet. Several times in the class he had 
asked her questions only for the pleasure of hearing her voice— 
low, with a husky note. At break of class he had seldom missed 
the chance to see her rise from her reed mat with a languid grace. 
Short-statured—as she stood before him now, in her slippers, 
she barely reached his shoulder. Gazing at the face, he searched 
in vain for the secret of its fascination. Her eyes met his for a 
bare instant, then dropped. Her companion, bolder, smiled 
dimly, as if knowingly. 

Satyajit Sen hurried off to his room. When he came back, 
Romola nudged at her friend with her elbow, bidding her take 
the sheaf of cards offered. But Suruchi kept her hand plastered 
to her side. Romola gave her a scowl, nudged again, harder—in 
vain. 

“Here they are, Romola." 

The interim between one economics period and the next 
dragged interminably. Satyajit Sen explored every possibility of 
having a glimpse of Suruchi at other times. Rich reward, he 
soon discovered, could be his if he awoke at early dawn. That 
was the time when a group of twelve, boys and girls in equal 
number, formed into a procession and went round the residential 
quarters, singing a verse in unison, wakening the inmates of the 
campus. That was a daily chore. A week had gone by before 
Satyajit stepped out to the veranda to look at the singers passing 
the guesthouse. Then, with a start, he saw Suruchi in the group. 



To have missed his chance all these days! 

So it happened that before sunrise every day he would wait 
in bed for the chorus to draw nearer, gaining volume, and he 
would then hasten to the veranda and stand by a pillar near the 
steps. The group went down the red gravel path beyond the 
strip of lawn. He could not see Suruchi’s full face—she never 
turned it in his direction. But what he saw was enough. He could 
even pick out her voice; the husky note was unmistakable. 

His day started well. He was content—content to wait for 
the class to begin at midday in tree shade. 

Two months later, as the class was breaking up at the end 
of its hour, he addressed Suruchi and asked her to wait awhile— 
he would have a word with her. Wondering glances touched the 
girl as her friends moved on, and Romola gave her a meaningful 
nudge as she passed. It was not until they were alone that he 
stepped up and stood looking at his pupil a silent minute. 

“Ruchi,” he spoke at last, using that abbreviation of her 
name for the first time. “Ruchi . . . will you . . . marry me?" 

Her startled eyes lifted to his for an instant. There was no 
great surprise on her face, though. He noted that. A woman had 
her premonitions. His concern for her was no secret, anyway. 

“Will you marry me, Ruchi?" he repeated softly. 

“I . . . you . . The stuttering voice stopped. 

“Yes. I need you, Ruchi." 

This is a marriage proposal! Suruchi said to herself. Scenes 
flashed before her eyes out of books. This is different. All cut- 
and-dried . . . like a question in the economics class. Can you 
explain the law of demand with reference to indifference curves? 

At that moment he took her hand in his large fist. 

“Ruchi—" 

“My parents—" she began faintly. She was only nineteen. 

“Yes, I will speak to them. We don’t belong to the same 
caste. But caste has no meaning here in Santiniketan. I will 
speak to Tagore." 

“It all depends on him." She was helping the other, almost 
thoughtlessly. 

His grave, intent face brightened. “Then there’s no worry.” 

He takes the poet’s approval for granted, Suruchi noted to 
herself. He knows what he wants and is sure of getting it. 



“What happens to Nancy King?” she cried abruptly. 

“Who?” The thick brows drew together. 

“And Harriet Green . . . Stella Johnson . . .” 

“Where did you get those names?” 

She met his perplexed glance. “You gave us a bunch of 
Christmas cards, remember?” 

His face cleared; he burst into laughter. 

“We removed the inner sheets with their inscriptions,” she 
explained. “One couldn't help noticing—” 

“And then—wondering!” 

She spoke gravely. “Stella Johnson added to the words in 
print: With all my love'.” 

“That troubles you?” 

He felt her slim fingers moist against his palm. 

“No-o!” she managed to say. “Why should it trouble me?” 
But her voice had no ring of conviction. 

He nodded to her, smiling. “Those words on the card mean 
nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Not what's on your mind. Not love.” 

“A 11 my love ...” 

“Plain formality. Empty words.” A curious strain grew on 
his face, but it escaped her notice. “Empty words,” he repeated 
sharply by way of emphasis. 

“How can a woman send her love to a man only as a matter 
of formality?” 

The wrinkle between his brows deepened, and the answer 
came haltingly: “They do . . . often ... in foreign countries.” 

But she was looking at him in silence, as though uncon¬ 
vinced. 

“Stella Johnson is a married woman,” he said as if that 
should settle the doubt in her mind decisively. 

“The other two?” 

He was silent for a time. He made a gesture with his left 
hand, brushing away some cobwebs of memory. He spoke with 
forced joviality. 

“Those two will fight each other tooth and nail for the 
great privilege of becoming my wife—that's what vou think?” 

“No . . . But—” 



‘"I have a wife already.” 

Her hand pulled away from the grip of his fist. Her breath 
quickened visibly with a slight flare of the well-shaped nostrils. 
Satyajit Sen filled his eyes with the spectacle of her emotion 
before he spoke again. 

“A wife named Suruchi. Su-ru-chi!” 

Love grew in her heart in the days and months after her 
marriage. No man deserved more to be loved, she was then 
ready to say. How could she have hesitated, felt unsure, when 
he made his abrupt proposal under the banyan tree? But then— 
had she, really? 

Tagore had allotted to them the “Tree House” where he 
himself had once lived. This was an old structure built around 
the trunk of a pipal tree with the lower branches cut. The leaves 
higher up enveloped the house like a canopy. Nesting birds 
wakened them with their morning warble. Suruchi planted an 
oleander in the backyard, and in a surprisingly short span of time 
it began to put forth profuse red blossoms. She plucked a few 
blossoms every day to wear on her hair, long and beautiful and 
knotted low on her neck. 

Never did she mention the Christmas cards to her husband, 
though several times she was close to questioning. She could 
sense his reluctance to speak out. Let his yesterdays remain hid¬ 
den from her. Today alone counted. As also tomorrow, all the 
tomorrows. 

Sumita was born two years later. She had just started to 
toddle when Satyajit Sen fojmd himself once more in the grip 
of restlessness. He could no longer contain himself within this 
idyll. 

Gandhi came to Santiniketan at this time on one of his 
periodic visits—he had then already founded Sevagram. One 
day, after the evening prayer he conducted, he placed his hand 
on Satyajit’s shoulder, and said, “I have been thinking of you 
in the past months.” 

“You’ve been thinking of . . . me?” Such honor was beyond 
his reckoning. 

“Sevagram has need of you. I have often felt that. And 
today I can see you also have your need of Sevagram.” 

That was all. Next day Gandhi was about to leave for Cal- 



cutta by the noon train. At the railway station his eyes rested on 
Satyajit a long moment. 

“May I come to Sevagram—in a week?” Satyajit answered 
the silent query. 

“You know what it means to be there? At Sevagram we 
don't try to teach the people; we become one with them. Our 
thoughts reach them through action alone.” 

He revealed his decision to Suruchi, adding: “You don't 
have to accept that hard life. Better for you to stay here in 
Santiniketan. At least for a time—” 

She lifted her eyes to his and asked, “How can I live away 
from you?” 

A week afterward, they set out with only a few of their 
belongings—all the rest had to be discarded. The mud house 
assigned to you at Sevagram would need no modem furnishings; 
you sat on a doormat, slept on a string cot. Your clothes would 
be woven out of yam produced on a spinning wheel, preferably 
your own. Kitchen gadgets were out of place—the food had to 
be the simplest peasant’s fare. Money itself was a needless bur¬ 
den. So were several of your thought patterns, and you dropped 
them in the course of your long journey by train; you made your 
mind a clean slate before you entered the village, covering the 
eight miles of roadway from Wardah station by a one-horse 
tandem. 

Time went by, year on year. In Freedom Year little Sumita 
started to learn the alphabet. She exhibited her knowledge by 
making copious chalk marks on the gray mud walls. Then there 
was uprooting again with the creation of Gandhigram several 
hundred miles away, even if it meant only a change of place. 
The climate of living was almost the same—Sevagram repro¬ 
duced on the new earth. A fact to note was that, before entering 
the new village, Satyajit Sen discarded his surname denoting 
caste affiliation. As simply Satyajit he would be casteless. Some¬ 
what like fhe Yogis who renounced the world. The Yogis, how¬ 
ever, discarded name as well as surname; they made themselves 
not only casteless but rootless. 

Suruchi had willingly passed through every stage of read¬ 
justment, and remained tranquil. She could have been clay in 



Satyajit's handl But she was not prepared for the new challenge 
she soon had to face. 

Satyajit's study in the new abode was also his bedroom— 
there stood at one comer a string cot with a thin mattress and 
a white cover of homespun cloth on which Suruchi had made 
floral designs with colored thread. Suruchi herself shared an ad¬ 
joining room and a bed with her child. When Satyajit wanted 
her any night, he would give her hand a quick squeeze after 
supper in the kitchen at sundown. That was an accepted signal. 
Suruchi would put the child to bed and slip into the room with 
its book-lined walls. “Here I am!” . . . But the familiar signal 
did not come for weeks, for well over a month. . . . Wanting 
him, she gave him every chance. She could have gone to his 
room, slipped into bed unasked; but the shame was strong in her 
even after so many years of marriage. Something seemed to have 
gone wrong. Once or twice she caught him looking at her with 
the expression she knew, and her heart thumped. But even as 
she waited he hurried out of the house, closing the bamboo gate 
behind him, and returned hours after, deep in the night, and 
passed into his room in silence. 

Once, resolved to see it through, she sat up waiting for him 
to return. He came and stood on the veranda like a statue, gaz¬ 
ing into the deep enveloping night. She drew close, nestling to 
him, and felt him tremble. Why did he, her husband, have to 
be a stranger? She took his hand and laid it on her breasts. With 
quick, determined fingers she unbuttoned her jacket and thrust 
her bare breasts against his large hand. 

He came to life instantly. He crushed her in his arms. He 
drew her to his room, to bed. He overwhelmed her with his 
demand. 

“Well?” she cried, happy, trying to see his face in the dark. 
With all that passion stored up in him, why did he have to deny 
himself? 

He moved off without a word and sat at the edge of the cot 
for a minute while she lay on her back, wanting to touch him 
soothingly, make him lie down and sleep. He rose to his feet and 
went out the door in a hurry. His slippered feet passed shuffling 
down the veranda steps. 



She was dazed at first; then shame came flooding upon her. 
The lovely half hour lay destroyed. She pulled her sari back to 
her body, rose, and staggered off to her room. Tears were welling 
to her eyes. What had she done to deserve this insult? 

When they met in the morning each acted as if nothing had 
happened between them. Sumita was sent off to school. Then 
Satyajit turned to his wife, who was waiting for this moment. 
She had to know the truth. 

“A word with you, Ruchi.” 

She drew closer to his side. 

“Ruchi,” he said, “do you remember what I suggested to 
you before we left Santiniketan? That you should stay back? 
That you would not be happy—” 

“Years have passed since, and I haven't been unhappy.” 

“Try to understand me.” Strain gave his voice a ring of 
brittleness. “Help me. Without your help I shall get lost. I 
shall—” He paused, and his eyes grew haunted. Haunted by 
some mysterious dread! 

“You have only to ask me,” she said. “Don’t you know me 
after all these years?” She saw the melancholy graven on his face 
in deep lines, and felt her heart ache. Could she not wipe off 
that sorrow? 

“I know you, I know your inner richness. That is why I 
dare ask for . . . your help.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Two years have passed since Gandhi-ji left us.” 

She nodded, and waited. 

“The obligation on us to uphold the ideas he lived for is 
stronger than ever before. Yet we are moving away from him 
every day.” 

Silent, she waited again. 

“One such idea is brahmacharya, complete chastity of body 
and even of thought. It is, Gandhi-ji believed, a great source of 
spiritual strength. He never asked his followers to take that vow, 
but his expectations were clear. You know that, Ruchi?” 

Yes, she knew. She knew also that not many in the hermi¬ 
tage at Sevagram had lived up to those expectations. She re¬ 
called Dharam Vir and Kumari. They had been in the ashram 
for about two years when they declared their decision to enter 
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into marriage. Gandhi himself conducted the simple ceremony 
he had formulated—no ritual, only prayer. At the end of the 
ceremony, to the surprise of all, the married couple announced 
that they had taken that day the brahmacharya vow. And—what 
came out of that vow? A bare twelvemonth was gone when 
Kumari was very obviously pregnant. 

Satyajit was speaking. 

“Gandhi-ji wrote: Those who perform national service . . . 
must have a celibate life, whether married or unmarried. I do 
not think that in our conception of marriage our lusts should 
enter/ ” 

She knew those words, but had never understood how one's 
dedication to national service could gain strength from the state 
of celibacy. And as she waited for her husband to continue, her 
eyes, resting on his face, grew agitated. What he intended to say 
stood clear. 

It could not be.. .. Not so early in their life— 

He was visibly struggling to be more direct, and it was far 
from easy. 

“Ruchi, listen. While I feel this compulsion, I cannot im¬ 
pose my ideas on you. That would be against the very spirit of 
nonviolence. That would be against Gandhi-ji's lifelong teaching. 
There’s only one way.” 

She stared, fascinated, at the man striving to build himself 
after the image of greatness. And he was comparing her to 
Kasturba, she felt sure. Kasturba had always walked beside her 
husband. Ever since their struggle for the downtrodden in South 
Africa. She, Suruchi, was no Kasturba, though. She was weak 
and commonplace, and wanted what most women asked for. 
Fear came upon her in a rush. Was he determined to force this 
suffering on them? 

“There’s only one way for you,” he repeated, and fell into 
silent brooding, the melancholy on his face deepening. Then the 
words came explosively: 

“Take your freedom.” 

“My freedom?” The puzzlement in her voice was also pain. 
“What shall I do with my freedom?” 

“Marry again.” 

He heard her gasp, and paused, but only for an instant. 
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Firmly he continued: “Marry, this time, someone who isn’t a 
madcap like me. You are young, in your twenty-ninth year. 
Marry someone who will give you true happiness.” 

“Happiness?” The husky voice was huskier—with sudden 
tears. 

Head bowed, she was crying, the tears pouring down her 
face without restraint. He let her emotion be spent. A long 
minute passed. 

“It hurts me as much as it hurts you. That is why I say: 
Without your help I shall get lost.” 

She dried her tears with a corner of her sari, but they started 
spilling again. Between bursts of sobbing she breathed, “By 
‘help’ . . . you mean ... my freedom? That’s the help you are 
asking for?” 

“Ruchi,” he said, “how dare I ask for the other kind?” 

Her sobbing ceased. Her face began to clear. And the com¬ 
passion was close to pity as she said in a murmur, “You can ask 
anything from me.” 

He would not understand what her denial would mean. 
What did that matter? She would be his companion in ideas 
even if they were so very strange. 

But she did not yet know the full meaning of her denial, 
the suffering to come. The suffering of the woman and the 
mother. It was not enough to have only one child, and she had 
lived long on the edge of expectation. Two sons— 

All the same, in those days, her faith in the stone god was 
strong and her surrender complete. Or nearly so. 

There were rare moments, more and more rare as the years 
went by, when the tormented stone god lost his iron restraint 
and, seized by something tempestuous, he drew Suruchi to him 
and made love. Suruchi struggled to remain passive while the 
mother in her clutched at those moments as hungrily as the 
woman. 

No baby came out of the rhapsody. Over and again she 
nursed a desperate hope in her heart until she knew the truth, 
and grieved. 

Time passed; time passed fast. Still, once in a while in 
course of the years hastening her through the twilight of youth, 
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she felt lone for her unborn sons. She had even given them their 
names. Ajoy and Sanjoy. 

Even today, when she was well into middle age and Sumita 
twenty, Ajoy and Sanjoy came jostling sometimes into her 
thoughts, and the yearning on her face was then vivid. Once, 
Sumita saw that expression, and cried out in surprise, “What 
is it?" 

The answer was curious—it came as a question. 

“Sumita, don’t you wish you had ... a brother? Two 
brothers?" 

The girl’s eyes kindled. “Yes! Of course!" 

“Sumita—" She stopped. “Sumita"—the hardness came 
into her voice as she forced herself to continue—“remember 
this: When you marry, make up your mind to have many chil¬ 
dren. Let nothing stand in your way. Nothing." 

The girl stared. What’s come upon my mother? she 
thought, watching the excited face, and it was moments before 
the accustomed calm returned. 

“Your mother is somewhat mad, don’t you think so, Sumita? 
She tells things that should rather be left unsaid!" 




Chapter 

THREE 


L-Jumita stood at the house gate, waiting, ready to set out 
with Satyajit on their daily chore of an early-morning round of 
the village. As she saw him come down the veranda steps, she 
spoke the thought heavy on her mind, “Poor Mother! Not to 
have found me at the airport—a letter instead, with bad news.” 

She would have loved the sight of Mother stepping down 
from the big aircraft. How did it feel to touch Indian earth as 
you returned from abroad? Mother had been away ten days, but 
that short span was now a page of history! 

‘Two hours ago, she was flying over Ladakh!” said Satyajit. 
He looked bemused as he closed the bamboo gate behind them, 
with sudden recollection that the day before her departure 
Suruchi had given the drab dusty gate a coat of green paint. She 
had prepared the paint out of certain materials she had found 
in the village, and the effect was surprisingly bright. 

“Ladakh,” Sumita echoed. “Isn't that part of Kashmir?” 
She had looked it up in geography books, but there was not a 
line on Ladakh. An obscure area of no importance, now caught 
in a strong spotlight! 

The tall man gazed straight ahead of him at the horizon 
and a thousand miles beyond. “Look!”—he lifted an arm, fist 
clenched—“this hand; it’s India's northernmost region, Kashmir, 
with the capital city Srinagar. A road from Srinagar”—he traced 
a line with the other hand—“a road from Srinagar climbs the 
jagged brown mountains of eastern Kashmir to jjie area called 
Ladakh. At twelve thousand feet stands the township of Leh. A 
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lifeline by air connects Ladakh with the rest of India. Almost 
nothing is available in the vast desolation.” 

“Leh’s the limit of our territory?” 

“Oh, no. Ladakh goes up to the Chinese borders in Sinkiang 
and Tibet, over masses of mountain-locked valleys. Routes climb 
to posts held by our frontier guards at a height of twenty thou¬ 
sand feet. Those posts depend entirely on air-dropped supplies.” 

She saw the frontier guards in their lone tents in the bitter 
cold of what could well be the Arctic region, though so close to 
the sun-baked plains of India. Groups of men in widely sepa¬ 
rated pockets. Ten miles of the mountain space were far more 
of a barrier than a thousand miles of plateau. Nothing could 
save those men if their lifeline was cut. Nothing to do but watch 
the snow-piled skyline. Suffocated by the massive silence. Her¬ 
mits all. 

Nothing to do? They were the watchmen of India’s free¬ 
dom. Would that freedom ever be in peril? What if hostile 
hands struck out from beyond the silence . . . from Sinkiang? 
But that could never happen. 

New Delhi had sent a protest note to Peking, pointing out 
the obvious error in Chinese troop movements. An error—it 
could be nothing else. No reply had come officially, but Radio 
Peking had spoken: Chinese frontier guards had simply moved 
into territory belonging to their People’s Republic. Indian check- 
posts must be withdrawn over a wide sector. The question settled 
that way, the two great peoples of Asia would be the best of 
friends for the next ten thousand years. 

Radio Peking had been speaking those words in the past 
five or six days, repeatedly. 

What now? 

Satyajit gave his answer. 

“Sumita, this is my belief. Let men from New Delhi and 
Peking meet, discuss. Both are committed to the Five Principles 
laid down in the memorable conference of Asian countries at 
Bandung. Bandung—that’s a city in Indonesia. The Principles 
include mutual respect for territorial integrity and nonaggres¬ 
sion under all circumstances. With goodwill on either side—of 
that there’s more than enough—the borders will be demarcated 
justly and honorably.” 
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They had now reached Main Road. The village lay spread 
to the left and right—mud houses, each with a vegetable patch 
behind a hedge and a bamboo gate. A jeep was running ahead 
of them, a hundred yards away; in a minute it was lost to sight 
at a bend of the road. 

“Men from Steeltawn,” said Satyajit. 

“So it seems. Today they’ve come much too early. They 
must be in a great hurry.” 

Jeeploads of men from Lohapur had been seen moving in 
the stretch of meadow, measuring it with long metal tapes, mak¬ 
ing notes, and in the last four or five days they had been probing 
the village. Engineers from the steel mill, Sumita knew. Men 
with no understanding. Men with no idea what Gandhigram 
meant. Four square miles of farmland that could be acquired by 
a cash payment—that was what they thought. It wouldn’t be 
long before the deluded ones learned a lesson. They would at 
last find things that would not resolve into money value! 

There were other values Gandhigram stood for—Lohapur 
would have to realize that. The apparently insignificant village 
was building up a model for the whole of India. The new com¬ 
munity of people was creating a social order in which all were 
truly equal. All land belonging to the cooperative. Food from 
the fields distributed according to needs. Other needs met by 
small industries based locally; economic self-sufficiency was the 
set aim. There were the weavers who produced on handlooms 
every yard of the cloth the village consumed. Two blacksmiths 
forged plowshares, cartwheel rims, and the pots and pans the 
householders needed. Two men turned sugarcane into jaggery 
—the brown unrefined jaggery was a better diet than factory- 
made sugar. An artisan made paper out of pulp drawn from 
certain trees in the adjoining woods. Three men pressed the crop 
of mustard seed. 

The women had their share in the productive work. They 
husked the rice, ground their own flour. And above all else they 
spun the yarn with which cloth was woven. Every house in the 
village had its spinning wheel. 

Gandhi had spoken a thousand times about khadi, the cloth 
handwoven from homespun yam. He had called it the sun of 
the village solar system: “The planets are the various industries 
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that can support khadi in return for the heat and sustenance 
they derive from it. Without it, the other industries cannot grow. 
But without the revival of the other industries, khadi could not 
make further progress. Village life must be touched at all points.” 

The frail old-world wheel of wood set against the giant 
machines of the modern age. 

The fight was with the system that welded human beings to 
the machines. But that was not all. Mechanization, Gandhi had 
said, was inevitable when there was dearth of labor. It became 
needless and an evil when there was a surplus of hands. The 
^joblem in India was not how to find leisure for the teeming 
millions in its villages, but how to utilize their idle hours. Gandhi 
was not against the kind of machine that helped an individual to 
add to his efficiency without turning him into its helpless slave. 

They saw the jeep again as they reached the bend of the 
road; it was standing under a tree. 

“Let me have a look”—Satyajit strode off on his long legs. 
Should she follow him? Sumita felt unsure. Her steps slowed 
and her thoughts returned to Ladakh. There was a radio set at 
the schoolhouse, and at sundown, after an early meal, the village 
assembled in the facing playfield to be entertained by song and 
speech. Last night Sumita had listened to Radio Peking. The 
language it used was arrogant and even abusive. 

Satyajit saw the man at the jeep’s wheel, his head bent over 
an office file. Off the road, in the clump of mango trees, two 
surveyors were at work with instruments on tripods. 

“What’s all this?” Satyajit demanded sharply. 

The man in the jeep looked up, frowning because of the 
interruption, but as he saw the other his expression changed at 
once to respect. His hands rose in salutation. 

“I know you, sir, from press photographs.” He threw the 
file aside and stepped out. 

“What’s happening there?” 

“Those men? Our fourth blast furnace will be built on that 
site.” He indicated the mango trees with a broad sweep of his 
hand. 

“Blast furnace?'’ 

“I am Bhashkar Roy, Chief Engineer of Lohapur Steel Com¬ 
pany. You may have heard about our expansion project. I would 



have called on you as soon as the surveying was done. It's a 
pleasure to—” 

Satyajit interrupted. “Haven't you taken too much for 
granted?” 

“I plead guilty. But where's the alternative? Our hand has 
been forced. We have to complete our project at great speed.” 

“Who has forced your hand?” 

“Ladakh,” said Bhashkar, a hardening in his voice. 

Satyajit waited. 

“We couldn't be wrong in taking your approval for granted 
—you know how things stand. Our troops must have modem 
arms. Much of the equipment they now have is old, obsolete. 
And steel is the core of all armament.” 

“Why this preoccupation with armament?” 

Bhashkar stared, astonished. 

“Do I have to tell you all about Ladakh, sir?” 

“This idea of yours is much older than the news from La¬ 
dakh, isn’t it? Ladakh has become a good excuse.” 

The answering voice was a bemused murmur. “Oversimplifi¬ 
cation! Steel means economic progress. Machine tools, tractors, 
big industrial plants, locomotives. Steel to fight poverty and 
hunger. But steel has gained a second meaning. It stands for 
our country’s freedom. That is an inescapable fact, not to be 
changed by wishful thinking. Development plus defense—a com¬ 
pulsion of our Current history. To meet the demands is far from 
easy. We have no choice, though.” 

“Look, Mr. Roy—” 

“Why not call me Bhashkar?” The bemused face was 
abruptly warm. “In fact, I am not as old as I look!” 

For the first time now, Satyajit saw the man behind the 
menace. Well built, about his own height. Dressed in the West¬ 
ern way, the sleeves of his white shirt rolled up. Square-jawed, 
self-assured. The kind of man who fought hard for whatever he 
wanted. He wanted Gandhigram apparently. He would not get 
it. Even if he made a fetish out of Ladakh and played on excited 
feelings. 

Bhashkar also gave a measuring glance. Hair graying at the 
temples—though only fifty, according to the Indian Who's Who. 
He was the soul of Gandhigram, but no mere echo of the great 
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one whose name the village had adopted. A social philosopher 
in his own right, he was going forward from the point where 
Gandhi had left off. Wouldn't he realize what was at stake? 
Was he really hoping that the feet of aggression would be halted, 
automatically? 

“Baba!” 

The jeep had concealed the girl from them while she was 
walking up. She came into view when hardly ten steps away. 

“Bhashkar, this is Sumita, my daughter." 

Her glance touched the stranger's face for a moment. This 
was the man Father had spoken about. The strong man of Steel- 
town who wanted Gandhigram destroyed. By what means? By 
what manner of violence? Had he not heard of the nonviolent 
resistance that had blunted the sharp weapons of the world's 
mightiest empire? 

Satyajit was relating to his daughter what he had just heard. 
A blast furnace would be built on the site of the mango grove. 
“What symbolism!" he added, his smile ironic, and that pro¬ 
voked an instant retort from Bhashkar. 

“There is no room today for that kind of sentimentality. It's 
a question of our survival. We have to get steel, more and more, 
at any price. The pace of production must quicken." 

“Any price?" The girl's calm eyes returned to the stranger. 
“What about human obligations?" 

He met the challenge of her look. Eyes too big and insipid, 
he decided. The eyes of a cow. But nothing cowlike in her 
demeanor. 

“Even human obligations must yield ground to national 
interest." 

“Listen, Bhashkar"—Satyajit was speaking—“we also work 
for national interest, in our own humble way." 

“Who in India does not know that?" He was all respect 
again. “You have given yourself to your ideals. But that is beside 
the point, sir. Here is a simple question of accelerated produc¬ 
tion. Know-how. Latest techniques. Planning. Blueprints. You 
have to stand aside and let us do our job." 

“We are by no means opposed to production. We have our 
own method.” 



Bhashkar broke into laughter, but stopped himself almost 
instantly. 

''The fact is that our machines can produce in a minute 
the sum total of whatever you make with your hands in a year. 
Why, you even turned down our offer to supply you with cur¬ 
rent. Electricity is banned in this village.” 

He turned to Sumita again with open appraisal. She holds 
herself in cool dignity, an aloofness that makes her seem self- 
enclosed—is that the truth about her, or is it simply the effect 
of her clothes, the coarse all-white homespun? Not a trace of 
decoration, no color anywhere on her person. Her chapped 
underlip could carry a touch of red with profit! 

“Nothing wrong with electricity itself,” Satyajit tried to ex¬ 
plain. “It’s the method of production. Mass employment of 
labor....” 

Ends justify means.” 

Satyajit shook his head. “You can never attain good through 
evil. That was the essence of all that Gandhi-ji had to say.” 

Bhashkar shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There's no getting away from mass production. It's the 
only way to get fast-paced production.” 

“What about the by-products?” Satyajit roughly demanded, 
an accusing finger pointed at the other, daggerlike. 

“By-products?” 

“Vice. Various brands.” 

Lips pressed, Bhashkar was silent for a time—he could be 
laughing within himself. He heard Satyajit resume: 

“Must you try to bring'The contamination to Gandhigram? 
Vice, almost endemic in your blueprints—” 

“What's wrong with vice?” The unexpepted query came 
flashing. 

Satyajit, taken aback, had no ready reply. 

“Let me tell you, sir: Vice is the darkness that gives value to 
light. No darkness, and light is hurtful. Let there be some virtue, 
some vice. Let them be juxtaposed, balanced.” Satyajit had no 
comment still, and the hard voice ground on: “Virtue and vice 
together give life its color, savor. That’s what I’ve experienced 
personally. One without the other could easily destroy us.' 
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There is something Gandhian about such a confession, 
thought Satyajit, in astonishment. But the words he spoke had 
a contrary note. 

“No, my friend. Virtue is creative, while—” 

“So is vice. Within limits. With restraint. Vice may well 
be a way of self-realization. It may be . . .” He stopped with 
another shrug of his broad shoulders. “You will not understand 
that, sir. Let’s not discuss vice—ever again.” 



Chapter 

FOUR 


T 

JL HE SIREN POURED THE COMMANDING SHRILLNESS OF ITS CALL 

upon the dark hour, pausing, starting anew, and Bhashkar Roy, 
in the massive concrete-and-glass structure named Steelhouse, 
looked up at the electrical wall clock in surprise. Time already 
for the third shift. Time had flown on fast wings. Midnight. Six¬ 
teen hours gone. His backbone was aching under the strain; his 
buttocks felt cramped. Would he keep on working? Why not? 
Each tick of the clock meant an opportunity used or lost. Each 
five ticks—or it could be four—signaled the birth of an Indian 
child. A child to be fed, clothed, reared, educated; given cultural 
fare, given employment, given his due share of the human heri¬ 
tage. Sixteen hours—that was nearly sixty thousand ticks of the 
clock. More than twelve thousand babies bom in that span of 
time between the Himalayas and the Cape. Had production 
risen over that period to meet the newborn demand? If not. . . 

Hard work came easy to him—America had seen to that! 
America had been unsparing in its demand; and he in turn had 
taken greedily all he could get. Even at the age of twenty he 
had known what he wanted. He had not wanted a safe post as 
an engineer and the cozy warmth of self-satisfaction. America 
would be an adventure. His parents understood him, and blessed 
his spirit. They let him leave college halfway through the course, 
book a cheap passage on a freighter, and sail away. 

He was ready for struggle—that also came easy to him. He 
took any employment he could get. At the year’s end he was a 
mechanic in a Pittsburgh garage. Then luck came his way and 
led him to the big steel mill. The doorway was low, but he 
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stooped willingly, and it was from this point that America’s de¬ 
mand on him grew, and his own on America grew too. His rise 
was steady and fast. 

He absorbed America with all his senses. Not know-how 
alone. He absorbed much of the human scene. He drank hard 
with the men. He dated with the women. He was now very far 
from his homeland—in something other than mileage. Yet it 
could well be that within him India remained as real as ever 
before. That, maybe, was the reason why, even after a stay of 
twelve years, he could cut the strong pull of America all at once 
and fly back home. 

The decision was a matter of minutes. At an embassy party 
in Washington he met a visiting minister from New Delhi, and 
in course of talk heard him say: “You see, ours is a problem of 
sheer survival. We are on the edge of a precipice and we stand 
dizzied. Mind you, this is not just a figure of speech. Any day 
we may go hurtling to our doom—literally. How old were you 
when the famine struck?” 

“Thirteen.” 

“We pulled out of it with two million dead. But death 
meant release from misery. It was much worse for those who 
lived on: the dead-alive.” He gave his young listener a piercing 
glance. “Hard for you to understand that! You have lived so 
long in a paradise. You earn a lot of money; you enjoy complete 
safety.” 

Safety? Bhashkar knit his brow. Had he ever asked for 
safety? But here it was, holding him enmeshed. The adventure 
had ended. He might just as well marry and have a house of 
his own with a hundred gadgets acquired by hire-purchase. 
Presently a fond father... 

He made a gesture of scorn with his hand, wiping off the 
prospect, and at that moment it came upon him that adventure 
could still be his for the asking—India would be an adventure. 
He flung a question to which he knew the answer: 

“What's to be done?” 

“Rapid industrialization,” the Minister said. 

“Why don’t we get on with it?” 

“You think it’s as easy as all that?” 

“Easy?” Sharply. “Why does it have to be easy?” 
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Their glances met, and each searched the other's mind for 
a point of contact. The visitor’s face became happy. He looked 
down reflectively into his glass and took several sips before he 
spoke again. 

'‘Come to India,” he said. “We need men like you.” 

“What shall I do in India?” But the decision was already 
made; the adventure had begun. 

“I’ll send you word after I return to New Delhi. Meanwhile, 
get ready.” 

“I don’t have to get ready, sir. I am not as good a citizen 
of paradise as you seem to think!” 

The cabled message came two months later. 

So here he was in the new Steeltown, a machine among the 
machines, all working at top gear to make four hundred million 
lives a little more livable. And almost a year was gone— 

The pace of progress had been set. But somewhere a note 
of complacency had stolen in. The country had every potential 
resource to pull itself away from the edge of the precipice. Ten 
years more, two other Five-year plans, fifty million kilowatts of 
hydropower, new-found oil gushing generously from the desert 
sands of Gujarat and Rajasthan, reserves of uranium yielding 
atomic power for peaceful use— 

Then came Ladakh. 

Bhashkar, faced by the news, nodded to himself. I can see 
how your mind works, Mr. Mao. India, making economic prog¬ 
ress at this rate, will become a roadblock on your path of 
imperialist expansion. Not expansion of territory—that’s an out¬ 
dated concept. Power. You need power over Asia. Then—onward 
to the African continent. Mr. Mao, the graph of your aspirations 
is no Chinese puzzle! 

He had cast his mind forward over the yeirs. Aggression in 
the Himalayas would force this country to begin a massive 
buildup of the armed forces lest freedom be imperiled. The 
limited resources, the potential for economic progress, would have 
to be hugely diverted to nonproductive effort. Soldiers or tech¬ 
nicians—that was the option. India could not afford to have 
both in a big way. Military expansion would keep the country 
poor. The masses of the people would have to remain at the 
subsistence level. And the Army, unsupported by an adequate 
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industrial base, would become more and more enfeebled. 

The siren shrilled its last call, and its voice trailed off into 
quiet. Bhashkar signed a letter, pushed it to the tray at his left. 
Rising, he took four long strides over the deep-blue carpet. Hot 
air swept past his face into the air-conditioned room as he flung 
open the windowpane. There lay the steeltown—ten thousand 
orbs of light on the streets made various geometrical designs. 
Two miles away, the blaze of an open-hearth furnace gave the 
air a flame wash. Two hundred tons of steel ingots in each round 
of smelting: the means of life for two hundred newborn babies. 
The babies would not eat steel. But steel was the spine of the 
economy. Steel was food and clothing and dwelling. Steel was 
culture and art and ritual. And steel was soon to be the honor 
of the people, the shield of their freedom. 

The telephone was buzzing. He turned round. Who could 
possibly know he was here so late in the night? Had something 
gone wrong and were they looking for him everywhere? At this 
time a stoppage or even a slowdown would be disastrous. 

“Sir,” the voice came, “may I bring you a cup of coffee?” 

He took time to recover from his surprise. 

“Coffee, Mrs. Mehra? You know the time?” 

“You had nothing for supper.” 

“How do you know? Didn’t you leave the office at the usual 
hour?” 

“Yes. But your cook, Ramlal, came to my house and told 
me. He brought your supper in a container. You ate two or three 
spoons of tomato soup and half a piece of toast, and sent back 
all the other food. You must be—” 

He supplied the word. “Hungry.” He went on, “Why did 
that man go and tell you what I had eaten? That’s not part of 
his dutyl” 

The voice from the receiver was almost a whisper: “Sir, I 
left instructions.” 

That was it. His personal secretary kept her eye on him even 
when she was not in the office. She was now waiting at the other 
end of the line for his decision about coffee. In that instant he 
felt the emptiness in his stomach. 

“When will you come? Where do you live?” 
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“Sir, I'm right here in my room. I can come over in a 
moment.” 

She had not worried about his decision! She knew his mind. 
“O.K.,” he said, and waited. 

She had a Thermos in one hand, a large breakfast cup and 
a jug of milk in the other. Tilting the Thermos over the cup, 
she said, “You like it white, I know.” 

“What else do you know?... Sugar?” 

She smiled in answer, and her hand plunged into the neck 
of her white blouse, returning with a cellophane package of sugar. 

What a storage place! thought Bhashkar in surprise. Mrs. 
Mehra was tall, hefty, thirtyish. Her husband was a foreman 
at the coke-oven battery. How would he regard this benevolent 
mission? 

Her hand dived again to the storage place and emerged with 
another packet. Three slices of cake! 

“Fruitcake,” she said coaxingly. “It’s homemade, sir.” 

“Your husband does not mind?” He was stirring the coffee. 

“Mind? What’s there to mind?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

She recalled the scene at home a half hour before. She had 
thrown a scarf about her shoulders, ready to go out, when he 
stood in her way. “Mrs. Sarojini Mehra!”—that was his fond 
way of addressing his wife—“is it proper for you to go and see 
a man at this late hour?” “Man? What man? He is like a son to 
me.” “Big son—your own age!” “Even so. A woman may find 
her son in a person older than she. What do you know about 
women?” “Nothing. But then, Mrs. Sarojini Mehra, you may 
have heard one or two tales about our respected Chief Engi¬ 
neer.” “All false. Malice must wag its long tongue. So young 
and holding such a big post. Twelve years in the’land of beauties, 
and he comes back home without a spouse. What more could 
you ask for?” “Here in Lohapur—the other day—” “Hush! Don’t 
believe a word of what you’ve heard. The mother of a girl of 
marriage age tried to entrap him. That’s all.” “Indeed?” “Yes. 
Midnight has struck and there he is still in Room Nineteen. He 
came as usual at eight-thirty in the morning, and has scarcely 
left his chair since. His noon meal came to him on a tray, and 
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he only sniffed at it. No supper. His fellow officers have all gone 
to a big party at the club. They've eaten good food, and now they 
must be dancing the twist and cha-cha with the gaily dressed 
girls of the town. And there sits the CE in an empty building 
without a bite of food, making notes for a project report. Twelve 
years in the land of fabulous wealth, and he comes back empty- 
handed. He is a saint, I tell you.” “Why, he must be just stupid. 
If I had the chance—” “You don’t have to tell me. I know what 
you would have done in America. That’s why it’s wise for you 
to keep your mouth shut. The less said, the better for everyone 
concerned. Now pick up your bicycle and go on your night 
duty. The siren has blown three times. . . .” 

The Chief Engineer’s mouth was full of cake. “Or maybe 
you don’t know what I mean?” he blurted. His eyes showed a 
twinkle. 

She ignored his words. “More coffee?” She tilted the bottle 
again. “When you are ready, sir. I’ll take dictation. The report 
on Gandhigram.” 

His regretful glance swept the pile of papers on his spacious 

desk. 

“Not ready yet. If I keep working two hours more—” He 
looked at Mrs. Mehra, and saw alarm rush to her face. “You 
don’t have to stay,” he added softly. “After all, I can't pay you 
overtime at this hour!” 

An idea entered her head. It might work of it might not. 
She could try. 

“I may as well stay in this building—until daybreak,” in a 
murmur, as if to herself. 

“Oh, no!” 

“To walk back home.at this time of night on payday! So 
many drunkards about—” 

He smiled at her. “Harmless people. With drink in their 
heads they wander in a world of their own.” Reminiscence made 
him smile again, to himself. New Year’s Eve in Pittsburgh . . . 
If only Mrs. Mehra had seen him then! 

“On payday last week a young woman was ‘riding a bicycle. 
An hour after midnight—” There was drama in her voice, but 
she stopped short. She shook her head expressively. “Better that 
1 sit in my room and wait for the night to end. A woman must 
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seek safety. I have some typing on hand and I can get busy." 

“No. You must go home and sleep. Tomorrow there will 
be heavy work for you." 

“But... sir...” 

He was thinking. With a quick glance she tried to read his 
face. She saw his hand rise to his mouth, stifling a yawn, and 
felt hopeful. A crumb of cake lay on the greenish drapery of the 
table, and she picked it up and threw it into the wastebasket. 
She screwed the red plastic cap on the Thermos. 

“I'll be in my room, sir—" She took two steps doorward. 

<f Wait a minute, Mrs. Mehra. I think I've worked hard 
enough. I'll go home. If you want a lift. . . You live in Section 
Eight?" 

“That would be too much trouble for you, sir. Drunkards 
may be harmless, as you say. Even though that young woman 
was—” Again she stopped. 

Regret filled his eyes as they rested awhile on the heaped 
files. The project report couldn't wait. Every file was marked 
“Immediate." But how could he let Mrs. Mehra be ravished by 
drunkards? The risk lay only in her imagination, but then she 
had braved the fancied peril of the night on his account. 

. .. Sarojini Mehra beamed with honest pleasure. Her little 
scheme had worked. The CE was going back home to bed. And 
here she was in the jeep beside him on the front seat, and he 
was silent as he drove fast, sunk in thought. He was back to his 
files, she knew. Back to Gandhigram and the new blast furnace. 
Not more steel alone. Products of steel. That meant arms. That 
was Top Secret. She had ter know every Top Secret in the files 
marked Confidential and kept apart from all other files in a 
special safe. It was rumored that there were enemy agents about. 
Security measures had been tightened at various* levels. She, Saro¬ 
jini Mehra, mother of three children, was vested with full trust, 
high responsibility; since Ladakh there had been a Top Secret 
almost every day. 

The streets lay empty until the blooming mill was reached. 
Here, men of the last shift were passing through the gateway; 
the rest of the night they would melt the huge steel ingots and 
give them shape. . . . Another five minutes' drive and there was 
Section Eight. Bhashkar went up to Mrs. Mehra's house door. 
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“We didn’t see the drunkards,” he said, with the twinkle 
she knew. 

He did not turn back; he drove on eastward, beyond the 
shabbier residential quarters, beyond the long rows of workers' 
tenements in Section Twelve, until the streetlamps grew fewer— 
the last one marked out the meadow’s edge. The jeep went 
bumping along a deeply rutted track. At the end of the third 
mile the meadow was fringed by palm trees, mud houses nestling 
between them unobtrusively. That was where Gandhigram be¬ 
gan. The jeep’s wheels came to a grinding halt. 

He leaned back in his seat, gazing into the darkness of the 
village. A furlong away was the dim flicker of a single oil lamp 
perched on a squat wooden post. Gandhigram lay fast asleep. 

A growing city had to absorb its hinterland. Lohapur could 
not be an exception. What was Gandhigram but an idea? The 
idea could be transplanted to some other soil! The men of the 
village would get full compensation. Each peasant of Gandhi¬ 
gram could buy elsewhere twice the measure of land he now 
had under plow. Each mud house could be exchanged for a 
brick house. And as for those toy workshops out of the eighteenth 
century— 

That strange girl he had met early in the day. White-garbed 
like a widow, and walking barefoot. The only Indian girl of her 
age who wore no adornment, not even glass, nor the customary 
red mark on the brow. Eyes too big for the face and too calm 
to be attractive. But attractive, maybe, for some people. 



C H A V T E1 
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JL HE MATERIAL OF THE WHITE SARI AND JACKET IN WHICH 

Sumita always draped herself was the cotton fabric woven out 
of yarn she produced with her own spinning wheel. The wheel 
had once belonged to Gandhi, and Satyajit had received it from 
him as a gift. For years he had not let it be worked by any hand 
other than his own. Even Suruchi was not to touch that precious 
possession. But when Sumita reached her fourteenth year, Satya¬ 
jit gave the charka to her as a birthday present. The girl turned 
embarrassed eyes to her mother. And the mother, having noted 
the placid expression on her husband's face, concealed her hurt. 
Had not Sumita always meant more to him than she? 

The other hurt was not easy for Suruchi to conceal: the girl, 
adoring her father, drawing closer to him with each passing year. 
If only she had remained a child, helpless without her mother! 
Suruchi had shared a bed with her until she was six, and tall for 
her age. Then Sumita had" asked for a bed of her own. It was 
not too bad, though; one cot touched the other, and Suruchi 
had only to reach out an arm to feel the child’s presence. Often 
at night she drew to the edge of her bed, close to Sumita, and 
held her clasped round the small waist as she slept. But Sumita 
would sometimes roll off to the other side of the cot; the 
mother’s arm would then be denied and lone as it lay out¬ 
stretched. 

She wore no gold or silver on her person—there was no 
place for costly jewelry in Gandhigram—but she would have loved 
to see her child’s person adorned. Every peasant girl—and woman 
—wore colored glass. These decorations could not be produced 
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in the village, and had to be bought in the city market. The 
Council of Five who had charge of the village affairs had dis¬ 
cussed the problem. Here was something that went against the 
concept of self-sufficiency. But the village people seated in a 
circle around the council—its meetings were open to all—struck 
a contrary note. 

“Women can do without food, but not without trinkets of 
this kind or that.” 

“Even if such things don’t really add to their grace.” 

“Why, comely arms do deserve a few pieces of churi.” 

“A red bead chain looks happy and beaming on a young 
woman’s neck.” 

Then came Satyajit’s voice of dissent: “We have no place 
for nonessentials. Besides, such things will encourage frivolity. 
Once a loophole is created—” 

In the silence that followed, he looked from face to face. 
“What do you think?” he asked his colleagues, and they in turn 
looked at the people who sat around. The silence held. 

“You seem to disagree.” 

“The people have set us thinking. You heard what they 
said.” 

A quiet minute went by. 

“If that’s your decision—” The council had rejected his 
guidance for the first time, and he gave way. 

But Suruchi, true to Satyajit’s ideas, kept her arms bare. 

Vijayanti’s mother spoke to her one day—she was about 
her own age, just over thirty. “The village women hate to see 
your arms bare. They’ve sent you this gift.” Two white conch- 
shell wristlets lay on her palm. So well polished and neat— 
Suruchi gazed fascinated. But she cried quickly, “No, oh no!” 
She turned a curious glance on Vijayanti’s mother. Only a year 
back she had given birth to a baby, her second child. Her hus¬ 
band, though a member of the Council of Five, did not share 
in all of Satyajit’s beliefs, apparently. Satyajit stood in lone 
splendor! 

“You don’t wish”—the answer came sharply—“that all of us 
in the village break every bangle we have and snap the thread 
of every bead chain?” 

“Why? Why should you?” 



“That will happen if you deny us." 

So Suruchi wore the white wristlets. Later, she acquired 
colored glass bangles for her daughter, and as the years passed 
these had to be changed for a larger size. But one day, while the 
girl, then in her sixteenth year, was busy with the spinning 
wheel, Suruchi noticed her arms and was struck with surprise. 
Barel The bangles were gone, every piece. The beads as well. 

She understood. The defeat rankled. Angry with herself, she 
struggled to strip her own arms—they had become more plump, 
and the wristlets were tight. Sumita was holding a mirror before 
her mother, and it contained the image of her unworthiness. 
Eyes filled with that image, she walked out to the vegetable 
patch between house and roadway, found a piece of stone, 
and, seated on bare earth, she struck at the ornaments. Her body 
winced with pain, and the skin reddened, but she did not give up. 

She had broken one wristlet and was attacking the other 
when she heard a voice say, “No, no, don’t do that!" 

Startled, she looked up, and there was Bireswar Basu stand¬ 
ing beyond the bamboo gate, a neat figure in his gray felt hat and 
faultless Western clothes. Her husband's college friend in Cam¬ 
bridge. He had been visiting with them every year, for a fortnight. 

Strange that two close friends could be such worlds apart! 
Bireswar made mock of all Satyajit’s beliefs. Even the spinning 
wheel drew barbed remarks. Satyajit in turn laughed at his 
friend. He said: “Bires never means what he says. A queer fel¬ 
low. You know, Suruchi, he never wore a hat in Cambridge, but 
as soon as he returned to India he bought one!" “True," the 
other agreed. “In Cambridge I didn’t have to bear any Western 
stamp. I could have worn a loincloth." “And here in India you 
have to be more Western than the Westerner?" “True again. 
Lest I get sucked into the sixteenth century. Like you." “Six¬ 
teenth century? That was the time of Akbar the Great. A golden 
age in our history. You’d have enjoyed that period, Bires!” And 
the two friends started to laugh—you could see how they enjoyed 
each other’s banter. In his friend’s company Satyajit shed his 
years and his gravity. 

Here was Bireswar again on a visit. The bamboo gate opened 
and he stepped up. He heard Suruchi speak a word in greeting 
even while file stone in her hand struck twice. 
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“Why? Suruchi . . . ?” 

She looked up a moment, and could not bear the intensity 
of his downbent glance. That made her angry with herself. She 
forced a smile to her face, saying, “I'm too old to wear trinkets.” 

“Too old? You?” 

The tone of his voice troubled her. Sumita was sixteen, she 
reminded him. But he gave a curious rejoinder. “Will you grow 
old—ever?” It was as though he spoke in resentment. 

She did not know what to say. She saw him stoop, pick up 
the fragments of conch shell and slip them into his inner pocket. 
“A symbol of this strange moment,” he said. And that was the 
time when Sumita came clamoring out of the house door. 

“Bires-Uncle!” 

Next year, as the time for his usual visit drew near, he wrote 
to say that he could not come. “As you know, Satyajit, I am 
now a Member of Parliament. There is so much to do.” And 
he gave the same excuse in the years that followed. 

She did have a glimpse of him at Delhi airport, but not 
while she was waiting for the flight to Moscow to be announced. 
She had passed the Customs and was proceeding toward the 
tarmac when she saw him at the rope barrier. Their eyes met 
and he smiled—he smiled, so it seemed to her, in a pathetic way. 
Why had he not come earner? He had avoided her, obviously. 
Would he do that again when she passed this w^y on her return 
from Moscow? That was beyond doubt. 

So it was that, Sumita's letter in hand, she was sure there 
would be no one to receive her at the airport. Alone, she would 
go to the railway station, where she must spend the whole day 
waiting for the train. But—the surprise! Bireswar stood at the 
door of the Customs hall. 

“You didn't turn your glance this way even once!” he said 
with the grin she knew. 

Happiness came upon her. “I didn't expect you! If only—” 
She stopped. There was a girl by his side, watching eager-eyed. 

“Nandini, my niece,” Bireswar said, introducing her, “She's 
been looking foiward to meeting you. A great admirer of Satyajit 
—she has read his books.” 

“Nandini, you must be Sumita's age.” 

“Almost. I'll catch up with her in less than a year!” She 
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was too thin, the collarbone bare; and the face was delicately 
shaped over the longish neck that added an extra inch to her 
height. Her hai* was clipped short, not reaching beyond the 
shoulder line. 

“We are going to Nandini's house,” Bireswar resumed. “Her 
father is in the Army—a brigadier. And her mother”—the grin 
came again—“she is a major general!” 

“Major general indeed!” Nandini dimly smiled. 

“That house will be quite a change for you, Suruchi, after 
the Peace Congress! You can have a bath and breakfast and 
some rest, if the two ladies in the house give you a chance. In 
the evening I'll come and take you to the railway station. I have 
to be in the House meanwhile; there will be a late session. The 
Prime Minister will make a statement on Ladakh.” 

He had not let her down, staying away from the airport; all 
the same, he would keep his distance from her. Was that not 
unnecessary? She gave him a wondering glance. How long had 
he kept those fragments of her bangle? The symbol of a strange 
moment, he had said. What did he know about that moment? 

The questions he asked as the three set out in a cab were 
impersonal. Did they discuss Ladakh at the Peace Conference? 
Did she have a talk with any delegate from Peking? Could she 
make out what, exactly, the Chinese wanted? 

“Not a word about Ladakh was spoken,” she told him. 

“That's understandable.” 

“What's the feeling here in India? I should like to know 
that.” 

“Utter bewilderment.^ A state of shock. What are all those 
troops for? Troops marching on Indian territory. Nehru has 
known for years what's been happening in AJcsaiOrin. But he's 
been steadfast in his belief that everything will be settled in a 
friendly way. He kept this problem a close secret for years lest 
anger grow in India and chances of understanding be swept 
away.” 

“And—what now?” 

He echoed pensively, “What now.” He was silent for a few 
moments. “It's up to history to answer that question, Suruchi.” 

Then she told him about the Chinese woman, the one who 
had wanted war: war to end all wars. The Chinese would come 



to India as liberators. To link those words with the happening 
in Ladakh—that was a terrible thought! No, the woman must 
have been speaking only for herself. 

“Let's not rush to any kind of conclusion,” he commented. 
“Let’s wait and see.” 

Nandini’s father was really a brigadier. And the major gen¬ 
eral—that, of course, was one of Bireswar’s jokes. Nandini asked 
many questions about Sumita. “How I wish she could come to 
Delhi for a holiday!” she cried yearningly. 

It was hours later, when the train was about to start and he 
was standing on the platform beside the window, that Bireswar 
stepped at last to the personal plane. 

“I wish I was going with you. But you haven’t asked me, 
Suruchi. I could come just as I am, with no preparation.” 

She met his glance and her eyes did not waver. 

“Come. Come just as you are. And don’t think twice 
about it.” 

His face brightened but only for some moments. “You hear 
the guard’s whistle? It’s too latel” 

Her voice took on a queer note of urgency. “No, no. You 
only have to step in through the carriage door.” 

“Too late, Suruchi!” The train had started to move. 

She thrust out her hand through the window with its glass 
down; she kept it waving to him, barely aware that the platform 
had passed, until she heard a voice: 

“Husband—or elder brother?” 

She swung round to face her two fellow passengers on the 
bench opposite. One, a boy of about twelve, was shelling peanuts 
—he had a big packet of them. The other, a gray-headed woman 
loaded with age, probably over eighty, was gazing at her intently. 
Her answer to the old one was somewhat brusque: 

“Husband's brother.” Having spoken, she wondered why 
she had not said “elder brother.” But she fled, as always, from 
such inward proddings. 

“Husband's Brother looked upset, poor man, knowing the 
danger.” The aged face was very serious. 

“What do you mean?” cried Suruchi, startled. 

“Robbers!” 

“What!” 
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Explanation came. Railway trains were unsafe these days. 
Robbers moved about freely. No woman should travel without 
escort. She herself never did, the aged one added pointedly. 

“I don't see your escort, Grandma.” 

“You don't?” A gnarled finger rose, pointing to the boy. 
He was lanky and wore glasses. 

“He?” 

“A month back, when we were on this train, he caught a 
robber fellow in the next car. I gave him a silver rupee for reward. 
Tell this lady all about it, boy.” 

“What robber?” The youngster gave an unexpected snap. 

“The one you caught on this train. He had a sharp cutlass.” 

“I saw no robber fellow with sharp cutlass.” 

“You caught him!” 

“No!” The eyes behind the glasses blinked. 

The aged face grew bewildered until understanding came, 
and approving nods. One could not be boastful before a stranger. 

Suruchi said: “Grandma, let's go to sleep. Your brave escort 
will keep guard.” 

“He will keep guard. Let's sleep.” She laid herself down, 
and in a minute she was fast asleep. 

“Keep your eyes wide open for robbers,” Suruchi said to the 
boy in a tight voice. “Catch one, and a silver rupee will again 
be yours.” 

The boy looked out the window in stiff-lipped silence. 

Stretched on her bench, eyes closed, Suruchi contemplated 
the dream interim that was about to end. 

Why had her husband suggested that she go to the Peace 
Congress in his stead? “What good shall I be?” she had cried 
in alarmed protest. “They know you; they've read your books. 
They want you. You will make a real contribution to the debate.” 

His answer had rung strange in her ears: “Why do you 
underrate yourself?” 

He had at last seen some worth in her. But she continued 
her protest. 

“I shall be cut of place. I shall look stupid.” 

“Let the World Peace Congress hear the voice of an Indian 
mother.” 

Be it so. She would be Satyajit in Moscow. She would relay 



Satyajit’s ideas to the Congress. But that was not what he 
wanted. He refused to write out for her the address she was to 
deliver. Or even the message for the inaugural session. 

“Speak from your heart. Speak as a mother must. A mother 
who sees fifty million children facing thermonuclear doom. You 
can’t go wrong then.” 

The delegates had been courteous. They had received her 
brief, halting speech with warm applause. She did not have to 
be Satyajit. Just a woman, just Suruchi. Even though, back home, 
she would again become a shadow or an echo. 

A shadow or an echo—like Sumita. 

Tall and fair and shapely but quite unadorned—her father’s 
wish was law for Sumita. Even if she had to be unwomanly. 

In Moscow, Suruchi had felt the familiar ache in her heart. 
How well the bracelet of garnets at the big department store 
would have suited Sumita’s arm! She had almost bought that 
bracelet: she had the rubles, the fee for a talk on Radio Moscow. 
But at the last moment she had overcome the temptation and 
put the bracelet back in its case. Sumita had no use even for 
colored beads; how expect her to wear garnets? She would be 
sorry for her mother. In vain had her mother spent years in 
Gandhi’s hermitage. In vain had she shared in the life of Satyajit. 

Shared? That was not the right word. She was part of Satya¬ 
jit. The nail on his toe. A strand of hair on his scalp. And it had 
needed distance for her to find herself—after long years had 
passed. 

Yet it was true that she still believed in his ideals. They 
had become part of herself. She was as much Gandhigram as he. 

The village with its two hundred mud houses, seeking to 
build a set of values. Values to be lived, to be expressed in terms 
of deed. Complete equality. Unreserved fraternity. Limitless non¬ 
violence, as much in thought as in action. Slogans glibly voiced 
everywhere; in Gandhigram they had to be real. The Gandhian 
village was not its mud walls alone. It was spirit. The spirit of 
man striving to transcend the physical. 

Ten years—a mere speck of time. And where was the meas¬ 
uring tape for inner achievements? You could be reasonably sure 
of the elderly folk. They had lived their old lives, and were eager 
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material for the new dedication. But all the others? The teen¬ 
agers who came to Gandhigram and passed into youth? 

Discipline was imposed from early childhood. Boys and 
girls bathed together in the village pond—that was Satyajit's idea, 
derived, as so much else, from a Gandhian experiment. It would 
be helpful in sublimating certain impulses. The core of brahma- 
charya was not escape, but self-conquest. One renounced life, 
not in the emptiness of the jungle, but amidst all the bonds of 
domestic bliss. 

Four other men besides Satyajit gave guidance, and all ex¬ 
cept one had been direct disciples of Gandhi. Gandhi was the 
rainbow, and these men were five of the rainbow colors. Satyajit, 
the intellectual aspect of the Master. Swami-ji, the man of re¬ 
ligion in Gandhi. Krishnamurti, social worker dedicated to wel¬ 
fare work. Chittaranjan Ghose was the fiery politician, twelve 
years of his life buried in British prisons. And Madhab-Uncle— 
he was just the human side of Gandhi, whom the people of India 
had loved as Bapu-ji, Father. Four men came to the village from 
the outer world, but Madhab-Uncle had been there before its 
rebirth, a true link in its continuity over the ages. And while the 
others were often away, spreading their ideas elsewhere, building 
other units and cells, Madhab-Uncle was firmly fixed to the vil¬ 
lage earth. 

Satyajit towered over all the others. He was unequaled 
among the equals. With each passing year he had shut himself 
up more and more in a loneliness where none could enter. Ex¬ 
cept Sumita—she knocked on the door of that loneliness, and it 
opened for her, briefly, to be closed again. 

Satyajit, a continuation of the man of Sevagram. 

Suruchi saddened. Here was a question she was not prepared 
to face. But it could well be that the question would one day 
become a menace. If, one day, the big challenge came, the su¬ 
preme test. 

She felt pinpricks in her heart. Compassion—and it was 
close to pity. But one day the pinpricks might become a sword 
thrust. 

She withdrew from that hurtful vision to a pleasing one. 
There went the Heralds of Morn, a group of twelve, youths and 
maids in equal number, forming a procession and singing a verse 



in unison. All round the residential quarters of the village they 
went at early dawn, wakening the people. 

A feature of the village life for which she alone was re¬ 
sponsible, a page out of the Santiniketan story. Satyajit had been 
part of that story. She could still visualize him standing on the 
guesthouse veranda, waiting for the singers to come and pass 
by, looking—looking at her, she knew, though she did not have 
to turn her head to see. 

Had she not touched a chord of remembrance in him when, 
three years back, she offered to form the Heralds of Mom in 
Gandhigram and teach them to sing? Having listened, he had 
sat abstracted for a minute, and then: “It’s a good idea, Ruchi. 
We’re all for close communion between the youths and girls. I 
don’t have to tell you that." 

True enough. Yet the expectation was that there would be 
no awareness of sex between the two units, fust companionship. 
Just as it had been at the colony Gandhi had set up in South 
Africa a half century ago—Tolstoy Farm it was called. But there 
was once a lapse, and Gandhi had taken the task of atonement 
upon himself; he had undergone a five-day fast. 

It had happened likewise in Gandhigram, two years back, 
and Satyajit had fasted for five days. 

She recalled the youth involved-—he worked at the forge. 
The village knew him as Great-Uncle’s grandson. He had not 
been moved to repentance by Satyajit’s fast, but, jilted by the 
girl, he had f eft the village, gone away to Steeltown, and become 
a millhand. 

And the girl, named Jhanak. Her full-throated voice had 
dominated the chorus of twelve,, and so it did still. 

Eyes closed, ready for sleep, Suruchi saw the youths and 
maids as they went in a column past her house gate and she 
heard: 


“Arise, it is dawn. 

Where is the night that thou still sleepest?” 


The lowered signal arm with its green eye of light let the 
train through, and Gandhigram was soon within view. 
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She stood at the doorway of the slow-gliding train—it 
stopped at the village for a minute on request—and the plat¬ 
form came crawling up to meet her, seething with people who 
had garlands of jessamine in their hands. Not an unusual sight; 
national celebrities visited Gandhigram often. Who was it today? 
The Congress President? He was expected about this time, wasn't 
he? She felt a regret that Sumita and her father would be lost 
to her until the ritual of greeting was done. The first lovely 
moments of homecoming would be thrown away. Should she 
stand watching at the platform's end? No. She would blend 
herself with the busy crowd and pay welcome to the visitor. 

Her coach was close to the engine, which had passed the 
hundred-foot platform before the grind of wheels ceased. She 
descended on gravel beside the track, suitcase in one hand, flight 
bag slung on her shoulder. The crowd was surging this way. She 
walked up the platform’s incline, heard the cries of jubilation, 
and cast her eyes about for a glimpse of the visitor. A garland 
came slapping down on her own neck! Garland after garland— 
her neck could not hold any more. Dazed, she turned. What was 
all this? Where was her husband? Where was her daughter? 

There he was, his head above the crowd, smiling down at 
her. He strode forward. “I have no flowers to give you. But . . . 
welcome home!” In the next instant a garland descended again, 
and it was from Sumita’s hand! “Welcome home!” she breathed. 

So much happiness was hard to bear! 

“Let me take those off your neck,” said Sumita. “More to 
come; there has to be room!” And after a pause, “Oh, Mother, 
if only I could have seen y6u step down from the big plane!” 

“What’s all this about, Sumita—the threat against the vil¬ 
lage?” 

“You will know in a while.” 

The other four men of the Council were coming forward. 
First to greet Suruchi was the old farmer, and he had a garland, 
not of flowers, but of colored yam. 

“Why did you have to take this trouble, Madhab-Uncle? 
Your leg—” 

“The whole village is here, welcoming you, Suruchi. How 
could this old one sit at home nursing his gouty leg?” 

Then it was Swami-ji. Colored yam again. 
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“Sir, you make me feel shamed.” 

“No, Suruchi, this is my privilege.” 

Out of the station gate, down the road, the village women 
trailing close behind while most of the men went their way. 
Beena’s grandma carried the blue bag marked air india with a 
swagger. There was a murmur of comments: 

“The new touch of brightness in her face I The sun and air 
of foreign lands have done her good.” 

“But she is happy, back in her humble abode.” 

“What wonder? She is our own blood-and-bone.” 

“She looks fatigued after the long journey. She deserves rest. 
No chance!” 

“We should have been patient. She could come to the 
schoolhouse tomorrow.” 

“Too late to think of that. In an hour the village will be 
crowding up at the schoolhouse, waiting for her.” 

Sumita was telling her mother about the new unexpected 
trouble, the menace from Steeltown. The village stood prepared 
to meet aggression. It was still to be seen what precise form that 
would take, Bhashkar Roy believed he was acting in the national 
interest. He had the rapt look of the dedicated. 

“Bhashkar Roy?” 

“Their Chief Engineer. We happened to meet him yester¬ 
day near the mango grove, the proposed site for a blast furnace. 
He has such curious ideas!” 

“For instance?” 

“He said virtue and vice together give life its color, savor. 
You need both. Can you understand that?” 

“He said so? He has brave thoughts! How old is he?” 

“Quite young. The youngest person of his age to hold such 
a post, Father says.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“He is as tall as Father.” 

“Oh? And as handsome?” 

Sumita considered that. “Yes,” she decided. “As handsome.” 

“Then he would be Satyajit’s worthy opponent.” 

“What does he know about the power of nonviolence? The 
lesson will not be pleasant.” 



" l Hat is true, boor bhashkar Koy." 

“Poor Bhashkar Roy? Oh, Mother!” 

But the mother's face grew pensive, and there was nothing 
more she wanted to say on that subject 

Four or five minutes Liter they reached the house gate. 
Suruchi turned, inviting the women to come to the house. But 
Beena’s grandma passed the flight bag to her, saying: “You have 
a bare hour in which to get ready. We’ll wait for you at the 
school, Suruchi.” Then they were walking off. 

Suruchi gave her daughter a bewildered look. 

Sumita explained. “The village will assemble at sunset to 
hear your story about the World Peace Congress.” 

“What! I have to tell them?” 

“Of course!” 

“No-oh!... Sumita!” 

“You cannot hide yourself any longer. Your speech was 
reported in our papers. What acclaim!” 

“How dreadful!” 

“Hurry. Only an hour left. To the schoolhouse at sunset.” 

Suruchi emptied her flight bag. “Proceedings of the Con¬ 
gress.” And while the two grew absorbed in the documents, she 
washed herself with water drawn from the well in the rear court¬ 
yard, and changed her sari. Freshened, she came back to the 
veranda and sat on the floormat. Fruits and nuts were waiting 
for her on a brass plate, along with a glass of cool water. 

“You have to hurry!” Sumita looked aside from her reading 
for a quick instant. 

“Something that happened at the Peace Conference weighs 
on my mind.” Her appealing glance touched her husband’s face 
as she ate. He pulled himself away from the reported words of 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 

The Congress, representing more than fifty nations, had 
given a clear call for world peace, for coexistence of contrary 
ideas and social systems. Then why was Suruchi troubled by the 
memory of a single differing voice? A young woman with a pretty 
mouth and immense arrogance? She had not spoken with the 
blunt passion of the older woman, Mrs. Tung Pao, who had 
bought toy engines for her grandchildren in Peking. Yet it was 



as though her cool words had contained the latent heat of icel 

Satyajit listened intently as his wife told her experience. He 
remained thoughtful for a time. Then his face cleared. 

“That woman wasn’t a delegate. She must have been speak¬ 
ing for herself. Perhaps she was trying to be subversive! An agent 
of some kind—she wanted to wreck the Congress.” 

“But . . . the power she had over the Chinese delegate—” 

“Whatever she was, why read a hidden meaning in her 
words?” 

Suruchi felt unsure. 

“I don’t know. She said Chinese and Indians will be brothers 
for the next ten thousand years. That isn’t a new thought. We 
in this country have always believed in brotherhood between 
the two peoples. Yet there’s this trouble in Ladakh.” 

“Must we see an evil motive? The Himalayan border is well 
demarcated. Local Chinese guards have acted wrongly on their 
own initiative. What both the sides need is a cool dialogue to 
settle this petty dispute. Let the maps speak.” He turned to his 
daughter for her view. “Sumita?” 

That absolute faith of hers in her father’s wisdom. He 
couldn’t be wrong. The mother’s eyes rested on the girl a long 
minute. She should have been at the Congress. The dream in¬ 
terim, the release, should have been hers. 

“Another point worth considering,” Satyajit resumed. 
“What matters more for the Chinese—those barren rocks of 
Ladakh or the hearts of millions of Indians? Common sense 
gives a clear answer.” 

“True,” Suruchi agreed. 

“What warmth of feeling we’ve had for our brethren across 
the Himalayas! Ruchi, you have seen in Santiniketan the fruits 
of Tagore’s concern about China. Anxious to revive the old cul¬ 
tural link, he visited China forty years ago, at a time when the 
world had nothing but scorn for that country. He even set up 
in his university a Chair of Chinese Culture. A library of a hun¬ 
dred thousand Chinese volumes. A visiting professor from 
Canton.” 

“There’s Chitta-Uncle striding up,” Sumita announced, 
looking toward the roadway. “He is coming to escort us to the 
schoolhouse. The village must have assembled there already.” 
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The sun had not set, but daylight was fading fast. Suruchi 
rose to her feet. She would make a speech—the second time in 
her life. The first was at the Peace Congress. As the scheduled 
time had drawn close, she had felt her heart flutter. Her voice, 
she had been sure, would tremble or even be gone. But nothing 
of that kind had happened. 

The audience was seated on the grass. Chittaranjan would 
preside. 

“Ladakh was the subject of my talk to them a few days 
back/' Suruchi heard her husband whisper to her. “There should 
be good news soon; news of a round-table conference that will 
settle the dispute.” His voice dropped still lower. “You don’t 
have to mention that mystery woman in Moscow.” 

“Suruchi!” Chittaranjan called. 

She made her speech with ease and grace, recapturing the 
scene of the Peace Congress. Her interest had been centered on 
the women delegates from all parts of the world, the wives and 
mothers who were the ultimate hope for world peace. Ten or 
twelve minutes passed before she came to the two women in 
the committee room, the old one who wanted war as the means 
to end all wars, and the beautiful one who had other, equally 
strange, things to say. Her glance swept over her husband’s face, 
and she noted his surprise and concern, but went on heedless. 

“We shall not rush to a conclusion,” was her final com¬ 
ment. “We shall give our Chinese sister the full benefit of doubt. 
At the same time, we shall keep our eyes open to realities. We 
cannot afford to live in a paradise where we think all's bound 
to be well.” She paused. “Facts will speak—in a few months or 
in a few weeks, maybe. Then the riddle of our beautiful Chinese 
sister will stand solved.” 

When she sat down, there was a minute’s amazed hush. 
Then Chittaranjan said, smiling, “Even Satyajit has never given 
us a better talk.” 

Suruchi cried in embarrassed protest, “Chitta-Uncle!” 

“It is true!” There was a chorus of clamorous affirmation. 

“We'll soon be listening to her again—and again!” 

“Satyajit knew! That's why he sent her to Moscow.” 

“Always she has been our happiness, and now she is our 
great pride!” 
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And Sumita, face radiant, said to her mother: “You see? 
What did I tell you? Never again will you be able to keep your¬ 
self in hiding!” She stopped. Someone had turned on the radio. 
Here is the news. The familiar voice from New Delhi. 

It burst upon the audience like a bombshell. 

“We regret to announce that Chinese armed forces in the 
region of Kongka Pass, Ladakh, close to Hot Springs, opened 
fire on an Indian patrol team of twenty men, without any prov¬ 
ocation whatsoever. The firing continued until nine of the 
border guards lay dead. The others in the group were taken 
prisoner.” 



Chapter 


SIX 


T 

A hat's the trouble with you, bhashkar. you are in 
America still—in your mind and heart.” 

"So what?” The answering voice had a clear ring of 
impatience. 

The two men were strolling an area of the meadow that 
served as pastureland, heedful of the long-homed kine, who with 
heads lowered absorbed half-dried grass and hot sunlight. A 
cowherd boy, cross-legged in the shade of a fig-tree, stopped play¬ 
ing on a bamboo flute at sight of the “Ironfolk,” seldom seen 
in this region close to the village. 

“You have to leave America, don't you see?” Behind blue 
sunglasses the General Manager's eyes wore a look of anxious 
appeal. “You have to play football under the rules followed in 
this country.” 

“We can also play baseball under Indian rules,” the other 
archly suggested. 

Rangaswamy tried to see through that remark, and as un¬ 
derstanding came he began to laugh. Short and thick-set, he was 
perspiring profusely in the muddy heat that seemed to leave 
Bhashkar unaffected. 

“In plain words, we must Indianize the American techniques. 
Well, Bhashkar, why not? We don't have the same tempo of 
living. I cannot talk to you on the details of steelmaking; I am a 
civil servant and not an engineer. All I can do is to give you a 
piece of general advice, and it’s this: Get used to our Indian 
sun.” 

“If I can have no place under that sun—” 


• * 
• m 
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Rangaswamy stopped walking, and his appeal grew sharper. 

“Look, Bhashkar. You are young. In this country it's rare 
for a person of your age to hold a post like yours. I know it’s 
different in the States.” 

There was an edge of scorn in the other voice: “In this 
country youth stands nowhere. Age alone counts. One becomes 
wiser under the sheer weight of one’s years.” 

“There is honest reasoning behind that, I can tell you, 
Bhashkar. Youth’s apt to be sentimental. Youth’s impulsive. We 
in India cannot afford to be either at this stage of our national 
development. The day will come for youth—” 

Bhashkar was smiling again. “A hundred years hence?” 

Rangaswamy lifted a forefinger. “There! Impulsive youth 
hitting out. Anyhow, be assured that you will have all my sup¬ 
port, up to a point.” 

Bhashkar weighed the crucial words. Up to a point. And 
where was the point? It couldn’t be far ahead, he felt sure. 
Beyond that, he would have to fight his battle single-handed. 
Impulsive youth. Not to be vested with power until he came of 
age. In India you came of age when you reached your fiftieth 
year. That would be seventeen years more to wait. Having waited 
all that time, would he have in him any relics of the old urge 
for battle? Asian history would not wait all that time. Even in a 
narrower perspective ... even if there were no further villainy in 
the Himalayas ... The nine soldiers had not died in vain. They 
were the first recruits for Steeltown in its fight to annex Gandhi- 
gram. To annex, not a village, but an entire way of life. There 
couldn’t be two Indias, back to back, gazing at opposite horizons, 
ready to march off and get further and further apart. 

Rangaswamy had taken his glasses off and was intent on a 
sketch map he had in hand that showed the meadow and the 
village beyond. Bhashkar pursued his own thoughts. The basic 
issues could not be written into sketches or blueprints; they 
would begin when Gandhigram’s life as a village had ended. The 
truth stood out that Gandhigram could be merged into Lohapur’s 
pattern with no severe strain. (Let the name itself be retained, 
as the name of the eastern area of the enlarged Steeltown.) The 
village craftsmen, well skilled in their own fashion, would find 
it easy to learn the new techniques. As for the tillers of the soil, 



they would become unskilled millhands, and that would be no 
problem, either. Was not the entire working class of India drawn 
from the peasantry of only yesterday, and was not the process 
continuing today, hour on hour? Besides, there was one good 
reason why the change of occupation would be easy for these 
peasantfolk—they were all literate. That was Gandhigiam’s one 
remarkable gain. 

The mud houses would go where they belonged—to the 
feudal past of India. A colony with blocks of new dwellings 
would be built on the meadow’s left side; brick and mortar, 
supplied with current, water on tap day and night. Becoming one 
with the city, these people would at last leam how to live. 

Vice—Satyajit had warned. A zest for living —that was vice! 
A bottle of wine. A date with a woman. An hour of gay abandon. 
Vice in this country lay choked in taboos, inhibitions—the rickety 
props of spiritual India! There was more of the truly spiritual in 
the world beyond. The modem State with its accent on equality; 
the same opportunities given to the elevated and the depressed; 
the social services. Yes, that was modem materialism. Let India 
receive its full share. Let life be easier, freer, happier. 

Gandhigram, burdened with the ideas of a neo-saint, did not 
know what it missed. There would have to be new windows 
through which it could look upon the pageantry of life. Revolt 
would then come as a natural development. That was the best 
way. For, there was no individual ownership of land in that 
village; all land belonged to the community under a deed of 
grant. The community as a whole made every decision. Let the 
people end their isolation of their own free will. Let the neo¬ 
saint be swept off in a tide he would be unable to resist. 

“Pity that you don’t believe in the line of least resistance.” 
Rangaswamy was speaking. “The village on our western side 
could have been acquired with the utmost ease. But it’s Gandhi¬ 
gram, nothing but Gandhigram, that you want.” 

“As I have explained in my memo—” 

Rangaswamy recalled the memo. The Board of Directors 
did not see eye to eye with Bhashkar—that was to be expected. 
Bhashkar did not withdraw his memo, but telegraphed his resig¬ 
nation. “What will you do if they accept, as they must?” 
Rangaswamy had asked, sympathetic, and Bhashkar had an- 



swered, “There’s a big world outside India.” But the wonder 
happened: the Board reversed its decision and accepted the 
memo—not the resignation! 

“We don’t have to return to all that. It’s the house in the 
meadow that’s brought us here today.” Rangaswamy jabbed a 
thick finger on the sketch he held. “This is the proposed site—” 

Bhashkar turned his gaze to the meadow’s end. As he spoke 
he could have been thinking aloud. 

“There lies the village, behind the wall of Satyajit’s ideas! 
Steel town has to break that wall. We’ll build a place like the 
Institute for our millhands—a center of social communion. 
We’ll invite the village to share the new-built house with out 
own workers. The village will see modern amenities that have 
become part of the city’s everyday life. They will compare the 
two ways of living. The conclusion they draw is bound to be in 
our favor. We have to capture the spirit of Gandhigram, not 
merely the acres of earth.” 

“When will you start building your Meadow House?” 
asked Rangaswamy. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“And when will it be completed?” 

“In thirty days.” 

“Thirty days? You can’t be serious!” 

“That is too long?” 

“Too long!” 

“You really think—oh!” He had seen the sarcasm. “The 
meadow is State property, of course; by immemorial custom the 
village enjoys the right of grazing kine there. We have acquired 
from the revenue authorities a plot of ground on a thirty-year 
lease—the site for Meadow House. Plans and blueprints are 
ready. The work will proceed round the clock. Thirty days—we 
can hardly afford to take longer.” 

“Hardly!” agreed Rangaswamy, his eyes blinking behind his 
sunglasses. He himself had no will for such a drive, a frantic race 
against time, but he would let his young assistant make use of 
all the fire in him—while it lasted. Yes, while it lasted. 

“The new Institute will be a showpiece, apparently. What 
else will it do besides providing social communion?” 

Bhashkar hesitated. He could not reveal to the GM the 
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heart of the matter: that he had taken a weapon from Satyajit’s 
own hand. The weapon that was nonviolence. Satyajit knew how 
to resist violence but not nonviolence! The GM would not under¬ 
stand such things. He could be given, not the root idea about 
Meadow House, only the surface facts. 

“There will be audiovisual publicity of what we stand for. 
First, the national context. The defense-oriented program of 
steel production. With the Himalayan wall gone, we stand ex¬ 
posed to attack from the north as never before in our history. 
Second, the personal context. Life is earnest, but it has to be 
good fun as well. It’s . . . well, I suggest that you leave it all to 
me, sir. I’ll have a word with the Public Relations Officer.” 

The GM looked relieved. 

“We’ll have an opening ceremony,” Bhashkar added. “All 
the people in the village will be invited.” 

“What if Satyajit keeps his people away?” 

“He won’t do that. He believes in nonviolence no less in 
thought and feeling than in action. To decline our invitation 
will be violence.” 

“When will you send the invitation?” 

“Ten days in advance. That will give the village time to 
think.” 

“What if the house isn't ready according to plan?” 

“It will be ready in thirty days.” 

Rangaswamy added, chuckling, “Unless there’s an earth¬ 
quake!” 

When he had departed in the big staff car, Bhashkar relit 
his pipe and looked around. The cowherd boy had returned to 
his bamboo flute, and was playing well. Why not have a closer 
view of the young musician? 

He walked slowly. Could it be that grazing the kine was 
intrinsic to the Gandhian Basic Education Scheme the village 
had adopted? Its philosophy included the idea of learning from 
one’s physical and social environments as apart from book 
knowledge. “Education for life through life,” Gandhi had called 
it. And it was training of the head through the training of the 
hands. Basic Education was craft-centered, and there was what 
was called correlated teaching—the teaching of school subjects 
through the particular crafts being taught. That brought into 
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focus the little village workshops—the smithy, the carpentry, 
the oil press, the paper “factory”—each of them became a 
schoolroom with its accredited pupils. There was the school- 
house, of course, but its functions were in a way secondary, 
supplementary. 

Bhashkar was standing before the boy in the fig-tree shade. 
But the youngster played on unheeding, as if challenging. When 
at last he stopped, Bhashkar spoke. 

“You play well. Where did you learn?” 

“I?” 

Bhashkar sat down on a convenient stone slab. “Who 
taught you?” he asked. 

“Didi taught me.” 

“Ohl Good to have such a gifted elder sister.” 

“All of us village fellows call her Didi. Her father is a great 
man. Her spinning wheel is a gift from Gandhi-ji. Yes, sir, from 
Gandhi-ji himself.” 

That must be Sumita, Bhashkar thought. Inexplicably, she 
had been coming into his mind often these two days, since he had 
met her for some minutes. That was because she was such a 
curious type. Here, for instance, was a contradiction: Who 
would expect the girl in widow's apparel to indulge in this 
frivolity of a bamboo flute? 

“May I have your flute for a minute?” 

Alarmed, the boy hid his treasure in a fold of his clothes. 
The Iron Man was annoyed at being crossed; he would snatch 
away the instrument of offense. The boy, about to spring to his 
feet, heard the Iron Man speaking again. 

“I had one when I was your age.” 

Taken aback, the boy studied the stranger's face and saw 
the friendliness. But then, their instruments of music were of 
other kinds; you heard them on the radio. 

“I only want to make sure that I can still draw a tune from 
a bamboo flute.” 

Fear gone, the boy was yet hesitant. 

“I touched it with my mouth, sir. It's to be washed, but 
where is water?” 

“So what? How can you play on the flute unless it's touch¬ 
ing your mouth?” 
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Disarmed, the boy parted with his treasure. Bhashkar played 
the tune of a folksong with a fast, merry beat. When it had 
ended, the boy cried happily, “Didi loves that kind of tunel” 
He was about to say something more, but stopped and watched 
with bulging eyes as the flute gave way to a curved dark-brown 
contraption, and presently, out of the Iron Man’s mouth, smoke 
poured! The boy had never before seen a pipe. 

Didi again, and more contradiction, thought Bhashkar. This 
was not music of the kind one would expect Sumita to lovel 
How could she go beyond the old devotional songs known in 
every village household and repeated with unbroken monotonyl 

He turned to the boy. “There's a question I haven’t asked 
yet. Maybe you can guess.” 

The boy was thinking hard. “About Gandhigram?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

“India?” 

“No.” 

“Ladakh!” Triumphantly. “Every tongue talks of nothing 
else. I know the answer. In the far Himalayas—” 

Bhashkar shook his head. “Shall I ask that question?” 

“Please, sir.” 

“What’s your name? That’s the big question.” 

The boy giggled. Bhashkar waited. 

“Gopal. That’s the big answerl” the boy said. 

“Listen, Gopal. From tomorrow this site will be all bustle. 
A house is to be built—the kine will have to move off a way. 
You’ll know everything in due course. Now, tell me. Ever had 
a ride in a motor vehicle?” 

He nodded: “Big one!” 

“Big one? Oh, the bus!” 

“Big red bus!” 

Bhashkar noted the recaptured thrill on the youngster’s 
face. “Well?” He wanted to hear more. 

Gopal was a little breathless as he related his great ex¬ 
perience. Several times on holidays he had walked to the highway 
at the edge of Steeltown and watched the big red bus as it came 
trundling to a stop and picked up the bunch of waiting 
passengers. The conductor always gave him a friendly grin; he 
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was a man in gray coat and trousers. One day he said, “Boy, you 
want a ride? Come along/’ The magic half hour that followed! 
At a certain stop the bus drew up beside another from the re¬ 
verse direction, and the conductor arranged Copal's return trip. 
With a parting slap on the back he said, “Enjoyed yourself?” 

“Real adventure, wasn’t it?” said Bhashkar with under¬ 
standing. 

So it was. How the boys in Gandhigram envied his great 
luckl A number of them began to go to the bus stop in the 
hope that they also would catch the conductor’s eye. They 
returned with long faces. 

Why not give the village boys a bus ride on the highway? 
Better still, let them ride to Lohapur, skirting the meadow, and 
then see the steel plant. Let them see how the big machines 
work. Easy to imagine their excitement. A new world of which they 
had never dreamed. And Steeltown would get fifty recruits at 
one sweep! 

Gopal would have the leadership. He was the right kind. 

“Look. You can ride in my jeep to the meadow's end, then 
walk back. I have something to say to you.” He waited. 
“Coming?” 

The answer was a silent nod of the head. Gopal was too 
excited for speech. Then Bhashkar remembered the cattle. 

“Your friends?” He pointed with a finger. “When they see 
you’re gone—” 

“They have sense; they know I cannot go home without 
them. They'll graze—and wait.” 



SEVEN 


T 

JL HE COUNTRY HAD BEEN STRUCK FIRST WITH HORROR, THEN 

grief, and when, after negotiations, a helicopter landed at New 
Delhi with the remains of nine uniformed bodies preserved in 
Himalayan ice, there was an explosion of great fury. The 
funeral pyre consuming dead flesh also burned off the bhai-bhai 
slogan that had lived in millions of hearts in city and country, 
factory and farm, mansion and hovel. A little ash alone remained 
of the page on which a great friendship had been inscribed. 

Satyajit felt the full brunt of the horror, but his grief was 
as much for the page that was destroyed as for the men. Could 
it be that the brotherhood of a thousand million people was 
gone for all time? How would civilization survive such a shock? 
What was today a mere ripple could become a deluge. 

The hour of twilight was the time when, the day's work 
done, he could be alone with his thoughts, he could let his 
thoughts wander freely and take shape. His hands plied the spin¬ 
ning wheel—an everyday chore in all the twenty years past, a 
Gandhian inheritance. The wheel that turned cotton into yam 
had been in Gandhi's hand an instrument of social philosophy, 
and so it was still in Satyajit's reckoning. That wheel was the 
common man’s answer to power-fed machines. It was an emblem 
of unity between all classes of the people; the manual effort of 
plying the wheel was an obligation for all. And in the days before 
freedom, alien Authority had looked upon the wheel with im¬ 
mense dread and hatred. 

The wheel would take Satyajit back to his master, and he 
would recapture the richness of bygone years. In the set hour 



every day the communion between the two would be complete. 
And the need for that communion was now intense. 

What would you have done, confronted by Ladakh? Satyajit 
asked the invisible presence. Day after day he waited for an 
answer. It had to come out of his own heart, he knew—the 
wheel was not an oracle! The wheel helped him to sink into his 
own deeper self. He found several half answers, and discarded 
them one by one. Then at last the great idea came in a flash. 
The hand turning the wheel shook; the frail thread snapped. 
Face tight, he picked up more cotton, then paused. He looked 
out the veranda where he sat on the bare mud floor and watched 
the sky grow flushed with sunset. Sumita in the bedroom was 
chanting the lines of an ancient Sanskrit verse which Gandhi-ji 
had used as a daily prayer: 

“ ‘From the unreal, lead me to the real. 

From darkness lead me to light. 

From death lead me to immortality!’ ” 

Yes, it was a great idea indeed, Satyajit felt convinced. He 
would take a Peace Mission, Shanti Sena y to the Himalayan 
snowlines, traveling first by railroad and bus to Kashmir’s capital 
city, then marching afoot. Across Ladakh to the disputed terri¬ 
tory close to Aksai-Chin. The Shanti Sena would be armed with 
the lost slogan of brotherhood between two nations. Its proc¬ 
lamation would reach well beyond the Himalayas, beyond 
Sinkiang and the Great Wall. It would be heard in Peking! 

Exposed to attack. In death the Peace Mission would 
become deathless. And if it survived . .. 

That was the simple Gandhian way. In his younger days 
Gandhi-ji had first discovered the way in far-off South Africa. 
That was a strange tale. Later, passive resistance became in India 
the means of mass upheavals, and brought about the country’s 
freedom. But the glory of its small beginning . . . 

Satyajit cast back his eyes across the space of an ocean and 
a half century. 

South Africa! 

There is indentured labor of Indian immigrants in the coal 



mines and on the sugar plantations of Natal and the Transvaal. 
A law is passed: All Indians, men and women, must pay a poll 
tax, remitted so long as they remain tethered to a contract. A 
vast reservoir of cheap labor, an ingenious imposition of slavery. 

But the insult that follows surpasses the injury. Marriages 
not performed in the Christian Church and registered in South 
Africa are null and void! Wives of Hindu and Muslim settlers 
are no wives, and their children are illegitimate. 

A young lawyer from India has been practicing in the coun¬ 
try for a decade. Champion of his people, he has bared himself 
to the venom of racial hatred: his lean body has been pounded 
by enraged fists; kicked at; several times he has been close to 
death. His indomitable spirit has forced him to stay on in the 
foreign land. His wife is his spiritual companion. 

Gandhi... and Kasturba. 

He has new strange ideas. A band of devoted followers has 
clustered around him in the settlement he has named Tolstoy 
Farm—he is, through letters, in contact with the mind of the 
great Russian. Simple living, voluntary poverty, self-help, celibacy 
—those are the basic compulsions. They ripen into the idea of 
using moral force as a weapon with which to combat evil. That 
implies an infinite capacity to bear suffering and to die rather 
than retaliate. 

He acts when the insult to the honor of Indian womanhood 
attains the sanctity of law. He will make a demonstration by 
breaking another law: one that forbids Indians to enter the 
Transvaal without permits. The pioneers in the “army of peace” 
are to be, fittingly, a group of women inmates of Tolstoy Farm. 

Thousands have answered the call. The leader's command 
is specific and stem. The marchers in the army of peace must 
regard themselves as homeless and ready to lose all. They must 
carry with them nothing more than wearing apparel and 
blankets. . . . Streams of “pilgrims” come pouring to Charles¬ 
town—many wives and children—all with bundles on their heads. 
A child dies of cold on the way. Another falls from its mother's 
arms as she is crossing a stream, and is drowned.... There they 
come, trudging twenty miles a day from Charlestown, taking 
eight days to reach Tolstoy Farm. Authority watches lynx-eyed 
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but takes no preventive action. Let the crazy ones be beaten by 
their self-imposed sufferings. 

Then the second stage of the march—more than two thou¬ 
sand men and women are on the road to the Transvaal, the 
miners strengthened by residents of Tolstoy Farm. It is a strange 
procession: some of the men are in Western dress, but most wear 
loincloths. They live on starvation rations. At Volkhurst they 
cross the border into Transvaal under the eyes of the mounted 
police. Then they lose their leader—he is under arrest. 

The army of peace follows the leader to prison. That is the 
signal for an explosion. Twenty thousand men in Natal strike 
work. They are answered by shootings and mass floggings. The 
strikers stand firm, unprovoked into retaliation. The movement 
spreads fire-like, down the coast from Durban to Isiping. 

India watches the amazing struggle of its countrymen in 
far-off South Africa. Tagore, the Nobel Prize just conferred on 
him, writes to the unknown Indian leader, paying tribute to the 
“steep ascent of manhood, not through the bloody path of 
violence but that of dignified patience and heroic self-renuncia¬ 
tion.” In London The Times declares that the march of these 
Indian laborers must live in the memory as one of the most re¬ 
markable manifestations in the history of the spirit of passive 
resistance. 

Gandhi is released. As penance for the crime of the police¬ 
men who have shot down the strikers at the mines, he takes a 
triple vow of self-suffering to be observed until victory is won: 
He will wear a loincloth like the poorest laborer; walk barefoot; 
and have only one meal in a day. And on the first day of the 
New Year, “All of us should be ready again to suffer battle, 
again to suffer imprisonment.” 

That proves needless. General Smuts concedes victory to 
Gandhi. The heinous law is withdrawn. India’s honor is 
vindicated. 

He led other armies of peace later, in India, for over a 
quarter century, thought Satyajit on the veranda floor. But he 
was then a world figure, walking in splendor, each footfall il¬ 
lumined by a pursuing orb of light. And the men and women 
who answered his call were numbered in millions. 



He is gone, but the idea lives, and it must live for all time. 
Will it not find dramatization in the new crisis facing the 
country today, fifteen years after freedom was gained? Through 
another man of that kind? But a Gandhi is not bom more than 
once in a century! 

I have been blessed by close contact with Gandhi-ji over the 
years, said Satyajit to himself. In this crisis I will act as he would 
have acted, even though I am less than his shadow. I will tread 
on the footprints he has left. 

It does not have to be a big army of peace. A mission of 
ten people or even less? Like the one Gandhi-ji took to East 
Bengal? 

That was the time when freedom was nearly gained. But the 
outburst of genocide in East Bengal dyed freedom itself with 
the color of fresh blood. While politicians fitted themselves into 
the robes of Authority, Gandhi-ji announced his peace plan; he 
would go to East Bengal and travel on foot over the countryside 
where brutality had left its crimson trail. He, a Hindu, would face 
millions of the anti-Hindu, alone, armed only with moral force. 

Alone? Not quite. With him went a small group of dev¬ 
otees as ready to die under attack as their leader. Satyajit did 
not have the honor to be taken in that group; there were more 
deserving men than he. All the same, he had walked with that 
group often in his mind. Gandhi-ji, trudging the hostile land 
where madness raged, a stick in his hand for support, watched 
over by History. 

A man not fit even to be the great one's shadow would 
walk the perilous path, and History would be watchful again. 
Even more watchful than before. For, the issue at stake—peace 
or war—would cast on all humanity its light or its darkness. 

The spinning wheel started to hum again. Satyajit's hands 
worked mechanically while he was sunk in his vision. Presently, 
out of his absorption, he was chanting softly to himself, “ ‘From 
the unreal, lead me to the real—' ” 

Strong exultation clutched his heart; and his eyes, fixed 
straight ahead as though on the face of immortality, hardened 
to gray stone chips. 

“ ‘From death lead me to immortality!' ” he repeated, his 
voice low, halting, and tense. 




EIGHT 


o NCE A WEEK, AN HOUR AT THE SCHOOLHOUSE WAS ASSIGNED 
to a dialogue; the young women of the village who were not 
regular students assembled in the Big Room and asked questions 
that Sumita had to answer. The questions related to matters of 
common interest, and were usually simple. Sometimes they were 
a little stupid. “Steeltown is said to have a warmer climate than 
our village—isn't it because of the electricity they use for street 
lighting?” The class had greeted this query from a peasant woman 
with suppressed smiles. Once in a while Sumita's knowledge failed 
her, and she had to summon her mother for help. Suruchi would 
leave her pupils for a minute and step into the question class, 
but it could well be that the answer eluded her too. Then it 
would be Satyajit’s turn. This was his idea, after all. He wanted to 
make the womenfolk think. The compulsion to frame questions 
would act on the mind as a stimulus, so he believed. 

It was indeed a compulsion. For Sumita, perched on a 
low wooden seat, would let her eyes wander over the rows of 
figures on the bare earthen floor, call one by name, and say, 
“What have you to ask today?” A moment to dread if the mind 
was void of questions. Better come to the class prepared. This 
was not always true—sudden inspiration also worked! There 
was the time when Beena, hearing her name called, gulped hard, 
looked down at her palm as though she would find a query 
scribbled in its lines, twisted her neck this way and that, gazed 
out the window at the sky, and then blurted, “Why is the sky 
blue?” The class started laughing. Someone asked, “Beena, why 
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is your hair black?” And another voice came, “How can the sky 
help being blue if it has no cloud?” 

Beena was shamed and hushed. But Sumita spoke gravely: 
“This is a good question: Why is the sky blue? Equally good 
is the other: Why is Beena r s hair black? To say that the sky is 
blue because there's no cloud is no answer. By the same reckon¬ 
ing one may say the hair is black because gray ones have not yet 
appeared.” And she started to explain: How dust in the sunlit air 
created blueness in the sky. The mystery of pigmentation in the 
human body. While she spoke Beena looked beaming at those 
who had laughed at her as if to say, “Well . . . ?” 

All at once questions became easy to find. That was because 
of Ladakh. Each day's news posed new puzzles. Chinese Bring 
Tanks to Ladakh. Tanks—what were they? Paratroopers Move 
into Tibet. Those were soldiers who flew down from the sky— 
with mechanical wings? A War of Nerves. What did that mean, 
precisely? 

The deeper meaning of the Chinese attitude was not easy 
for Sumita herself to understand. Her father’s faith in the 
neighbor beyond the Himalayas was unshaken. This was only a 
border question. It was, as Peking said, the result of the aggres¬ 
sive policy of British imperialism. But—had not New Delhi 
refuted that statement, showed that the British had extended 
their authority only over those territories that were historically 
and traditionally parts of India? Far from extending into Tibet 
or into the Sinkiang region, the British had actually helped the 
Chinese to consolidate their authority in those regions. TTiat was 
because of the British fear of Czarist Russia; the Chinese were 
to be a wall, a buffer. The men of Peking called the border dis¬ 
pute a historic legacy; but there was nothing to show that a Sino- 
Indian boundary*question had ever existed in the past. The only 
legacy left by history in this respect was an unbroken tradition 
of friendship between the two countries, based on mutual respect 
for a delimited boundary. 

Her father waved aside the legalistic attitude of New Delhi. 
He was all for a new understanding. Friendship of the Chinese 
people was worth more than a bleak wasteland between snow- 
clad cliffs! 

Anyhow, such questions were not for the village women to 



discuss. They were concerned only with the human aspect All 
fighting was hateful. None more hateful than fighting between 
neighbors. India had to stand for peace. In this village, as in all 
others, every ritual—at birth, marriage, funeral—ended with the 
words proclaimed by Vedic sages three thousand years ago: Peace 
and Peace and always Peacel 

Two neighbors, India and China. Two neighbors again, 
Gandhigram and Steeltown. And the city planning to annex the 
village, not acres of earth alone but a way of life, an inner spirit. 

Here also was ground for puzzlement and a stimulus for 
questions. The questions were halfhearted, though, the answers 
already known and clear. For the answers had been given by 
Gandhi himself. The factory or mill was ugly, repressive. It up¬ 
rooted masses of people from a healthy rural environment. 
Simplicity had to give way to sophistication. The craze for speed 
grew, speed for its own sake, an end in itself. And the glamour 
of endless gadgets. 

There was a harder bedrock of reason: India could not af¬ 
ford to wait until large-scale industry absorbed her enormous 
manpower. Small hand-worked machines, such as the spinning 
wheel, available to all, had to be the answer. 

The village would not be deflected from its chosen path. 
Satyajit commanded the loyalty of the young as much as of the 
old. Yet, what had he to give save the hardship of disciplined 
living? 

What had Gandhi given? Or Jesus Christ? Or Gautama 
Buddha? Had not people the world over borne happily the brunt 
of self-immolation for a cause in which they believed? 

There were one or two exceptions—-deserters to Steeltown. 
They came to the village once in a while and spoke of the won¬ 
ders of city life only a stone's throw away. The villagefolk listened 
and smiled, unimpressed. 

Except for one or two. There was Jhanak, seated in the 
classroom at the extreme rear, her back against the wall, oddly 
picturesque. 

How could Jbanak matter when there were the hundred 
others? And among the hundred, four or five were marked for 
leadership. There they were among the women in the Big Room, 
blending with them, not distinguished from the rest by looks or 



by demeanor. Radha, daughter of Chittaranjan Ghose, who had 
once occupied a prison cell next to Gandhi's—that was just after 
the historic Salt March. Vijayanti, who came here from her 
distant home in the South; her father, a famed social worker,' 
had felt himself drawn irresistibly by the magnet that was 
Satyajit. Those two, like Sumita, were resolved to live always in 
this village, not to marry and go away. Vijayanti had condoled 
her disapproving mother with: “What’s*new about it in our 
country? Has there ever been a lack of dedicated women? Dedi¬ 
cated to religion, you will say. Yes, and Gandhigram is a religion 
—essentially." 

Radha and Vijayanti were white-garbed like Sumita herself. 

But the others looked askance at the white clothes. Saraju 
said a woman had no business to try to look unattractive; she did 
not have to be as simply dressed as the menfolk whose ideals 
and struggles she shared. Kalyani adorned her brow with the red 
beauty mark. And Nargis wore gaudy lac bangles, given to her 
by one with whom she had nothing in common—JhanakI 

Jhanak—the girl of the Untouchables—Sumita turned to 
her a long glance. There had been a small colony of Untouch¬ 
ables in this village at the time Gandhigram began. They lived 
in hovels or shacks at the meadow’s edge, isolated, and earned 
their daily bread by curing the skin of dead cattle. When the 
new leadership put an end to untouchability, the casteless were 
given homesteads beside those of the top hierarchy. But then, 
caste terms were meaningless in the new context. All men in 
Gandhigram were casteless; all were equal in status. 

They had been playmates in early childhood, Sumita. and 
Jhanak. Alien in temperament, they soon drifted apart. Jhanak 
began to take an earthy interest in the village lads. Sumita 
became more and more her father’s spiritual companion. 

Formed as though out of a kind of black earth, attractive in 
a strange fashion, Jhanak drew more youths to her than any Other 
village maid. Restless and flighty, she turned her eyes mostly to 
youths whose forebears had sat high on the caste pedestal; there 
was perhaps an atavistic urge in her, a desire to be avenged on 
the men of the past who had upheld the social divisions. Easy 
to see that, easy to sympathize; how could the downtrodden be 
washed of their centuries-old hatred in the space of a decade? 
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The tyrants of yesterday had to pay . . . pay even when their 
progeny had accepted new social values! 

“Sumita-Motherl” 

The voice from the schoolhouse door broke into her 
musings. It was Great-Uncle. Strange that he had to appear just 
when she was thinking of ]hanakl His grandson had been one 
of her suitors. But something happened between them, and he 
left the village. 

She went to the door. What could have brought Great- 
Uncle to the schoolhouse? 

He flaunted a yellow envelope in his hand. “Letter from 
that pig of a grandson who’s gone to Lohapur. The housefolk 
all away on errands—who will read it out to me?” A note of 
hesitation came to his voice. “You ... ?” 

Great-Uncle—everyone, young or old, called him by that 
name. Near seventy when Gandhigram came into being, he 
would not join the night classes for adults. The only man in the 
village who could not read. A lone relic of bygone days. 

“Of course, Great-Uncle.” 

“Private letter, this. For my hearing only.” And he pointed 
a finger toward the empty playground. “Come!” 

“No collect postage had to be paid,” he said proudly when 
they had reached seclusion. “No skinflint, that young pig. Look 
at the two nice bits of postal picture—one blue, one green. Man 
in a field with plow and oxen, that's the blue one. The green—” 

“Let me read it out.” 

“Wait. Private letter, this, understand? Not for your hear¬ 
ing. First clap your forefingers to your ears—hard—so that no 
word can get in. Hold the fingers pressed hard.” He indicated 
the way. “So...!” 

Catching the idea, she broke into laughter. But she stopped 
herself quickly. Her hands went up, obeying, to her ears. 

“What now? The letter? Have I three hands, Great-Uncle?” 

“I will hold each sheet before your face. So... 1” He peered, 
making sure her ears were closed, then gestured to her to proceed. 

A minute’s reading brought Sumita to the core of the 
letter: 

“ 1 love it here at the steel mill, Great-Uncle. Good wages! 
Hard work, though. What heat—molten steel flows in a stream 



like water or oil! 1 think of the time when I was a village black¬ 
smith. Then it is hard not to laugh. It's not all hard work here, 
Great-Uncle. Such fun! Our CE—-young and yet a big shot— 
he has brought ideas with him from foreign lands. He has given 
us workers an Institute where we meet in the evenings. We play 
games. We read newspapers, books. All at the Company's ex¬ 
pense. The Company runs its own movie house. Admission for 
all millhands free—not quite, but almost free, you see? To go 
back to the place called Institute. It has two wings, one for men, 
one for women. But there are common rooms where they mix 
free and easy. Good chance to get a spouse for yourself, one who 
fits your fancy! Better than the way when you cannot tell before¬ 
hand what's coming to you from another village, lamb or 
tigress—why, you may not have seen the creature until you are 
at the altar, pith-and-tinsel crown on your head! . . . What do 
you think of all this, Great-Uncle?'" 

“Pig!" he cried, eyes snapping under bushy white brows. 
“What was good for all our forebears—" He cut it short to give 
a sharp look to the fingers on Sumita’s ears. He nodded with 
satisfaction—she had not heard the bilge she had read out. Bah! 

“ ‘To go back to the Institute. It has a teacher who gives 
lessons in folk dance to men as well as women. They dance in 
mixed groups—you understand? I can dance like several other 
fellows in Steeltown. We gave a big show to the public; our CE 
was the guest of honor. Yes, sir, I was very much in that show! 
One item, hunter dance, received big applause, and the CE an¬ 
nounced two silver medals—for me, the hunter, and for the 
hunter's wife, a maid of seventeen named Jamuna. She—' ” 

“Pig!" Great-Uncle cried again, interrupting, and shook a 
clenched fist in the air. Enough of this letter, he thought. Stop 
the reading before the girl was overcome with curiosity and her 
forefingers on the ears slackened their pressure or even withdrew! 

Great-Uncle hobbled away leaning on his bamboo stick. 
Sumita, ;>ensive, walked back on slow feet. One rebel there— 
Great-Uncle's grandson. One rebel here—Jhanak. Would they 
matter? Could the weight of a negligible few tilt the scales 
against all others who,had the richness and strength of belief? 

She returned to the Big Room with her face tranquil, reas¬ 
sured by the answer she had found. 



Chapter 

STINE 


T 

1 HERE IN THE SMALL ROOM THE CITY LIBRARY HAD SET ASIDE 

for scholars, Satyajit had written The Conquest of Violence. 
Three years had passed since, but the conquest had remained a 
vision as remote as a planet. And in each of the volumes piled 
on the table, the face of violence was maskless. 

Those were reports on Tibet. 

That high plateau behind the Himalayas was peopled by a 
distinct race with no ethnological kinship with any other in 
Asia. Its culture was all its own and inbred, for within the 
isolation imposed by geography was the spirit’s solitude nurtured 
with deep care, anxiously guarded. Its people were apart from 
their neighbors—China in east and north, India in the south— 
in looks, language, tradition, custom. India, more than a thou¬ 
sand years back, had given them Buddhism and the alphabet— 
there was no indigenous Tibetan script. But the links with India, 
too, snapped in the course of time. So did the lesser links with 
China. Life rotated around religion, monastery-based, one out of 
every ten men and women a monk or nun. 

Emperors of China had more than once invaded Tibet and 
occupied the land for brief spells, the tide of the people's revolt 
sweeping aggression away. Late in the series was the Manchu 
attack early in the present century; and the Dalai Lama, spiritual 
and temporal head of the people, fled to India and was deposed. 
The Revolution of 1911 led by Sun Yat-sen ended Manchu rule. 
The Tibetans seized the opportunity to drive out the occupation 
forces. The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, his capital, and pro¬ 
claimed his country's independence. In the four decades to fol- 



low, Tibet remained a sovereign state. Until the shadow of 
Mao Tse-tung came advancing from Peking. 

Tibet was China's inheritance from Imperial ancestors, a 
fruit of their conquest. Who would dispute the claim? The Dalai 
Lama made frantic appeals to the United Nations. But—to 
expect the Great Powers to fight China for the preservation of 
Tibetan freedom! 

India's Prime Minister tried the way of diplomacy, and 
made use of his friendship with Peking. Let the full autonomy 
of Tibet be guaranteed. Let its culture remain untouched. Let 
the people live in peace as before, even if Tibetan windows must 
be flung open to breezes from the north and east. 

The Chinese gave assent. 

Reports went that they demanded total subservience from 
the defeated people. But the spirit of freedom was not dead in 
Tibet. As the iron fist struck harder, the people rose in hopeless, 
suicidal battles. Three million people arrayed against more than 
two hundred times their number! Sticks and knives hurling 
challenge to machine guns and cannon! Blood tainted the 
mountain snows. Hordes of Chinese colonizers replaced the 
massacred. It looked as though in the course of the next decade 
there would be many more Chinese in the country than 
Tibetans. 

The Dalai Lama fled again for his life, made a dramatic 
escape over the mountains to India, seeking political asylum. He 
spoke of the terror in his country, of Chinese artillery turned on 
Lhasa in reprisal. “Useless, wanton devastation, merciless 
slaughter of thousands of people," the Dalai Lama said. But he 
spoke also of the Chinese artillery officer whose disapproval of 
his country's aggressive action had led him to join the Tibetan 
guerrilla forces. 

Satyajit saddened at the thought that human nature was 
so complex, so inexplicable. For, there had been another side: 
the rise of Mao Tse-tung and his men to power against heavy 
odds, and that was a story of great self-denial and a willing ac¬ 
ceptance of grim suffering. The Kuomintang was a ruthless foe. 
Driven first out of the cities and then from mountain strong¬ 
holds in Hunan, Kiangsi, and Kwantung, Mao and his followers 
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made the Long March to Shensi in the northwest, six thousand 
miles away. That was adventure of the most heroic order—on 
the physical plane and on the plane of the human spirit. And 
India, thrilled, gave the warmest salute to the brave. Having 
reached the friendly region, Mao established his government in 
Yenan. Later, he was forced to withdraw into Manchuria. At that 
point came massive Soviet support. Industrial potential and vast 
quantities of arms seized by the Russians from the Japanese 
changed hands and gave the Liberation Army a new, immense 
striking power. Rebuilt, assisted by Soviet strategists, the Army 
began to roll southward. Opposition crumbled fast. The tri¬ 
umphant Red Army entered Peking in January, 1949, crossed 
the Yangtse in April, and by midyear Chiang Kai-shek, admitting 
defeat, left the mainland with half a million troops and settled 
in Taiwan. And Mao Tse-tung proclaimed the People's Republic 
from the balcony of the Tien An Men, the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace in Peking. 

The new rulers gave the country peace after the anguish 
of age-long chaos, and they redistributed the land to the starved 
masses of peasants and they gave the people a passionate urge 
for a new life to be built with their hands and hearts. Russian 
aid on a stupendous scale took the country over many hurdles 
and set it on the path of massive industrialization. 

India watched the rebirth of a nation. India was all warmth 
for China's new way of life, even though it was not her way. 
India believed in many paths leading to one goal—human 
happiness. Those many paths had to coexist. Universal brother¬ 
hood was the ultimate value. So India stood for enlightened 
neutralism. That was Nehru's gift to his people; in its long-range 
meaning it was a gift for many peoples. 

Satyajit watched the unfolding of history on the Chinese 
land, and the hot upsurge of life that he saw stirred in him a 
response and an elation. A long-suffering nation has at last 
reached the end of its travail and come to its tryst with destiny. 
So has India. 

Eyes closed, he leaned over the table, savoring the elation, 
holding it tight in his mind's grasp. Not for long. It began to 
wear off; in a minute nothing of it was left. 



Jenghiz Khan was arisen from his grave. The Manchus were 
back on their throne. The Han warriors were marshaled in battle 
order. 

This khan wore none of the old trappings. His cheap cotton 
shirt was tom at the cuffs. His shoes were without polish. He 
spoke slowly, moved slowly; his face had a look of friendliness. 

And yet... 

Satyajit opened his eyes to glance at the works of Mao Tse- 
tung—the Library had acquired them at his request. The selected 
works were in an English translation issued by India’s Com¬ 
munist Party. Mao had written: “The whole world can be re¬ 
modeled only with the gun. War can be abolished only through 
war. To get rid of the gun, we must first grasp it in our hands.” 

Had not Suruchi heard an echo of those words at the Peace 
Congress in Moscow? 

The new Jenghiz Khan, building efficiency and discipline 
into his people’s life, was determined to have the world’s most 
gigantic military instrument. Behind him lay the annals of China 
marked on many pages by the expansionist urge. The same urge 
that later roused European imperialism under which China itself 
suffered, Satyajit recalled. The People’s Republic had to be true 
to the past! That was a mockery of Karl Marx. But it was 
Maoism that interested Mao, not Marxism! 

As Tibet, buffer state between China and India, became a 
Chinese possession, the question of borders arose between the 
two countries over a stretch of two thousand miles. 

Existing borders were a myth. British imperialism had 
nibbled at Tibet, taken bits and pieces away. Those must be re¬ 
turned to the Tibetan province of the Chinese empire. 

So there came the new maps. Each succeeding map ad¬ 
vanced the frontiers of China over the Himalayan ranges, the 
snow-bound desolation, a hundred to three hundred miles in 
depth. There could be no milestones, no clear pen mark of de¬ 
marcation over the ridges. But there were specific agreements 
between India and Tibet—India’s archives contained enough 
documentary material that belonged to history. What history? 
British imperialism. And Tibet, conquered by China, had no 
right to enter into treaties with a foreign power. 

Behind the agreements was the geographical factor, the 



principle of demarcation by the well-defined watershed ridges 
of the High Himalayan Range. The mountain crest was nature’s 
dividing line between the Tibetan plateau in the north and the 
submontane region in the south. Along with that went centuries- 
old tradition. But the Chinese had no use for geography, history, 
tradition, or usage. 

In slow stages they had surreptitiously annexed sixteen 
thousand square miles of territory that had been an integral part 
of India. Their claims were mounting still; they wanted fifty 
thousand square miles at the eastern end of the frontiers, south 
of the so-called McMahon Line, a demarcation that had simply 
formalized the traditional and customary boundary accepted 
over the ages. That meant incorporation of the western part of 
the Himalayan wall into Tibet. That meant China’s military 
might arrayed on the edge of the Indian plains. What would 
India's security be worth then? The hard-won freedom? 

Satyajit, delving into history’s material, calculated every 
possible bias and gave China every benefit of doubt. There 
must be some valid basis for the way they had acted. New Delhi 
could have made a mistake and taken a position from which 
it was now difficult to withdraw. But the facts as they stood 
countered that conclusion. He grew increasingly unhappy in the 
face of the inescapable truth. It came upon him with a shock 
that this was much more than a problem of the border. It was 
India’s China problem—for all time. And it could easily become 
a world problem. 

Did aggression have to be met by armed resistance? Even if 
peace came after the guns had spoken, forced settlement could 
never be final. Two great neighbors, a thousand million people, 
chauvinism against chauvinism, a state of everlasting cold war. 

What would Gandhi-ji have done under this menace? 

A world balancing armed might on a knife’s edge. But India 
had given it the concept of nonalignment, of dynamic neutral¬ 
ism. In the current crisis, what had India to offer—to itself and 
to all humankind? 

What had Peking’s expansionism to do with the Chinese 
masses? True, they gave their rulers full support. But that was 
inevitable. Their rulers had given them material benefits and 
much else. They had won for the common man his lost self- 
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respect. They made his life bearable as never before. And there 
had to be national discipline. 

The rulers were the Dragon, not the people. The people 
of China were like people everywhere. The richness of the spirit 
of man knew no barriers of race and color or even of historic 
development! 

At a turn of the wheel of history a new young leadership 
might arise in China: peace-oriented; believing in life; believing 
in give-and-take. Coexistence would then become for that coun¬ 
try a creative force. 

Indian nationalism, at fever heat under extreme provoca¬ 
tion, might stand in the way of such leadership taking shape in 
Peking. 

What would Gandhi-ji have done? 

“Not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to 
disbelieve in the godliness of human nature/’ Gandhi-ji had said. 
“If even one nation were unconditionally to perform the supreme 
act of renunciation, many of us would see in our lifetime visible 
peace established on earth.” 

Satyajit closed his eyes in harassed thought. 



Chapter 

TEN 


A 

JL\. LIVERIED MESSENGER BOY CROSSED THE MEADOW ON HIS 

bicycle and descended on the village road, a leather bag strapped 
to his bony shoulder. He hailed an aged passerby hobbling along 
with a stick in hand. 

“I am looking for Satyajit’s residence," he said. 

The passerby stopped, narrowed his eyes, and surveyed the 
boy from head to foot. 

“A new postman. Our Radhanath is gone. Queer clothes." 
“I’m not a postman,” said the youngster, making a face. 
“What! Bellyful of letters in your bag." 

“Letters, but a different kind." 

“Letters are of many kinds, I know that, brother. Cards. 
Covers with postal pictures . . . Letters, all, anyway. How many 
will you deliver in this village?” 

“Nearly two hundred." 

The old man chuckled toothlessly. 

“Two hundred. Then there must be one for me. Why, only 
eight days or ten have gone since that pig of a grandson sent 
me a letter.” 

“Name?" The boy plunged his hand into the pile. 
“Great-Uncle.” 

“Great-Uncle?" The boy examined the names on the en¬ 
velopes arranged in alphabetical order. His face grew perplexed. 
He could find no such name. 

The old man suggested thoughtfully, “Maybe they have 
used the other name." 

“Other name?” 

“Kedar Mandal." 
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‘There 1 ” 

The eyes under gray brows peered intently. “Not for Great- 
Uncle/’ He shook his head, crestfallen. “For Satyajit. Handsome 
covers come to him from the ten directions of the wind.” 

“There’s one for Satyajit, to be sure. And for everyone. Now 
tell me—” 

“What's there to tell when you’re looking at his house— 
almost?” Walking a few paces up the road, the old man called, 
“Sumita-Mother!” 

She was close to the bamboo gate, digging. She paused. 
“Great-Uncle?” 

“New postman fellow.” 

The messenger boy stepped up. “Invitation letter.” He held 
out an envelope. “From Lohapur.” 

“Lohapur?” 

It was the opening ceremony of the Meadow House, still 
in construction—the date was ten days ahead. Gopal had been 
giving an excited report every day. 

“Postman-Brother has invitations for all of us in the village,” 
Great-Uncle informed. “What! The Institute comes to our door- 
yard, the one that the pig writes about!” His gray brows bunched 
up in heavy disapproval. “What! We are to dance there, men 
and women together, tah dhin-dhin , tah dhin-dhinl” 

The messenger boy started to giggle at the vision of Great- 
Uncle dancing on the Meadow House floor, stick in hand for 
support. Quickly he straightened his face and regained his 
dignity. 

“Think of the honor,” he spoke gravely. “You will be guests 
of the CE! Maybe you don’t understand CE. Chief Engineer! 
Big man! His name’s at the end of each letter—see?” 

Great-Uncle was beaming at the youngster. 

“What has happened to our postman Radhanath? Maybe 
he is canceled, like a used stamp!” 

“I’m not a postman. I told you.” The boy made a face again. 

Great-Uncle nodded to himself. “A different kind. One in 
blue coat-pantaloon, like a saheb. Times are changing.” 

“Haven’t I told you already—” 

Sumita intervened. “Great-Uncle, will you help this boy 
deliver his letters? He’s a stranger in this place.” 




“I will, if Postman-Brother wants my help.” 

The boy blinked in anger. “The fourth time!” 

Sumita tried to appease him. 

“Great-Uncle is jealous of you—don't you see? He himself 
would love to carry a bagful of letters from village to village. 
That way he could see a bit of the world.” 

The new “postman” would go crazy doing a round of the 
village with Great-Uncle, Sumita thought, laughing inwardly. 
She laid the envelope over the broad leaves of a brinjal plant, 
and resumed her work with the shovel. 


Lohapur—once again. This morning Father had taken a 
hurried meal and left for the city to read in the public library. 
He would be there several hours, he said. His mind was visibly 
preoccupied. The strange new gleam in his eyes—it was happi¬ 
ness. She had seen that gleam once before. One day, dusting the 
bookshelves, she had found a letter between the pages of The Imi¬ 
tation of Christ. She read the signature—Rabindranath Tagore. 
What a lovely hand! As she handed the letter to her father, she 
saw his pleasure—he had given it up for lost. 

She was walking with him to the meadow’s edge, breathless 
as she tried to keep pace with his long strides. Absorbed in 
thought, he had not spoken a word until she was about to turn 
back. Then he had given her a glance, and there lay the question 
on her face, plain enough to read; but he had shaken his head. 

“Not today. You will know later.” 

“You really feel as happy as you look?” 

He was taken aback. “I—” He cut himself short and shook 
his head again. Vaguely, not knowing that his eyes betrayed him. 

“Why don't you let me come to the library? I could take 
down notes for you.” 


“Today I shall study maps.” 

“Maps?” 

“Now I have given away my secret.” 

Her face looked perplexed. “Ladakh! I know. But there are 
so many sketch maps in the papers. What other maps do you 
want?” 


He dismissed her with a gesture of his hand. “Go home, 
Sumita.” Yet she kept standing for a minute, watching him 
stride away. He might look back_He didn't He had forgotten 



her. He was far away—in Ladakh or Sinkiang. But why should 
he study maps? Ideas were his domain, not geographical facts. 

He had been taking the news from Ladakh with apparent 
calm, while within him a storm had raged. It could not be hid¬ 
den from eyes that knew him. The tightening of the mouth; 
restless pacing of the study floor; a deep hurt in the eyes as clear 
as a stain. All that was now gone. He had regained his tran¬ 
quillity. He was happy. Was it because of the messages passing 
between New Delhi and Peking? Talks for border demarcation 
were in progress, so the reports went. 

Yes, that was why he was going to the City Library, Sumita 
felt sure. He would trace the Himalayan frontier mile by mile. 
Not Ladakh alone. Away on the east was the McMahon Line, 
a sore spot again. A frontier astride heights where the snow 
never melted. 

There had been the other worry as well. A man had de¬ 
scended on the village with his stern demand. He would make 
steel here at any cost. Couldn’t he make steel somewhere else? 
Lohapur could surely expand in some other direction? But he 
wanted to destroy Gandhigram. The end of Gandhigram would 
mean much more than the end of one village. 

The expected assault had not come. Instead, a house was 
being built in the meadow, close to Gandhigram’s dooryard. 
Machines were busy at the site, each doing the work of scores 
of hands. Gopal had been making excited reports. This house 
would belong jointly to the village and to Steeltown, and it 
would be their meeting ground. How interpret this change of 
attitude? It could hardly mean an end of the attack. Even 
Satyajit had felt confounded. 

Then Suruchi said one day: “This is what I think, Sumita. 
We’ve been mistaken about Bhashkar Roy. He will not take any 
aggressive action against us. He will not use any kind of force.” 

“What Father fears is that he may make an appeal to the 
Government. They have power to requisition any land or house 
in what they call the national interest.” 

“That will be plain violence.” 

“So what? Bhashkar Roy has nothing against the use of 
violence, has he?” 

“His objective stands. But it’s to be achieved by peaceful 



penetration. Meadow House has been conceived with that pur¬ 
pose. A conquest by nonviolence." 

Sumita was struck dumb. Was that possible? Mother had a 
kind of intuitive understanding. . . . Yes, it could be that she 
had hit the truth. An astounding truth! It revealed Bhashkar 
Roy in an altogether new light. He attained a new dimension. 
The idea behind his action had something in it of Satyajit him¬ 
self. 

The shovel loosened in the grip of her fingers as she worked. 
Presently she dropped it to the ground and picked up the letter 
she had placed on top of a brinjal plant. The invitation was ten 
days ahead. In ten days the house in the meadow would stand 
completed. Why not take a look at it? Right now. 

With quick decision she went through the house gate. In 
a minute she was on the track leading to the meadow. 

Mother had said: “Nonviolence on two conflicting fronts. 
Never before has this happened in all our history. Churchill 
should have thought of it before he struck out at Gandhi." 

Bhashkar Roy was going to make a bold experiment. A 
unique experiment. He hadn't the slightest chance of success, 
poor man. Gandhigram would withstand that new kind of attack. 

It would, all the same, be a fair attack. 

Like the attack on the minds of the village boys. Two big 
buses would come and take them to the steel mill, and they 
would be shown all the wonders there. Gopal had brought the 
message. He was organizing the trip. The boys were counting 
the hours for the great day to come. Next Saturday. 

The cattle were grazing in the meadow, as usual, but there 
was no sign of Gopal. A jeep stood parked beside a canvas en¬ 
closure. Her heart missed a beat. Not the jeep sht had seen that 
day? But there must be scores of jeeps in Steeltown. Walking 
on, she gave a gasp, and stopped dead. Out of the canvas tent 
a man came, and it was he! 

She was poised for flight. But he had seen her. Hand shield¬ 
ing his eyes against the sun, he was looking at her, perhaps to 
make sure. Then he was walking toward her with long quick 
strides. 

Strange, Bhashkar was thinking. Three weeks were gone 
since he had happened to meet Sumita. He had been in the 
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village several times since, cruising about, expectant, but there 
had been no sign of her. Busy, maybe, at the schoolhouse. He 
would have liked to see her once more. He had had no experience 
of a young woman dedicated to stern austerities. But she also 
was subject to curiosity, or else she would not be here in the 
half-built Meadow Housel 

“This unexpected visit," he said, smiling as he drew close. 

“I—I thought Gopal would be here—" Her voice faltered. 

“He must be. He has lost his flute—you know?" 

“Lost?” Gopal had given it away out of gratefulness, she 
knew. 

“In a way.” 

Her eyes as they met his were wistful. She said, “The surprise, 
that you play on a bamboo flute, and so well!" 

“Surprise? Why?" 

That was a hard question. She began, “Who would think 
that—" then gave up. And he supplied the unspoken words: 

“—an Iron Man—Gopal’s picturesque term—dabbles in 
music. Easier for a rhinoceros to take dancing lessons." 

She broke into a ripple of laughter. “A rhinoceros . . .” She 
saw the picture, and another ripple followed. Her teeth have 
the sheen of pearls, Bhashkar thought. He could take a photo¬ 
graph of her face and win a prize in one of those toothpaste 
contests. Pity, all the more, about the chapped lips. As he turned 
and led her toward the building, his eyes dropped to her bare 
feet. Beneath the sari’s unbordered edges the slim ankles were 
laden with red dust. 

She noted the direction of his glance, and was unabashed. 
Do you know that eighty or more out of every hundred of our 
people walk barefoot most of the time? she wanted to say. They 
do that not out of choice. Shoes are a luxury. What do you know 
of such things, big man of Steelhouse? 

Bricklayers were at work. Doorframes stood fixed on the 
rising structure. Mounds of red and green floor tiles lay ready 
for use. Working women moved about briskly, straight-backed, 
baskets of materials balanced on their heads. 

“What wall color do you fancy?” he asked. 

“I... I don’t knowl" 

“Yellow? Light blue?" 




“Yes.” 

“A two-color house. Not a bad idea.” 

They went from room to room. He explained. This was 
where the men would have indoor games. That was where the 
women would be given knitting lessons by an expert. A children's 
room with picture books and a rocking horse ... At the end of 
an inner corridor he stopped before a table piled with blueprints 
and ledgers. 

“Can you imagine the shape of a house from its plan?” He 
turned to his companion. “This is what the facade will look like.” 

He was still giving her the details as they walked back to 
the front of the structure. “We’ll install a big water cooler. Ice- 
cold water will always be on tap. A real need in this grueling 
weather.” Then it occurred to him that all this while Sumita 
had hardly spoken ten words by way of comment. “What do you 
think of it all?” he asked her sharply. 

She turned her head and gave him a steady look. 

“When our people see this house—what do you expect to 
happen?” 

“The natural instinct will come to the fore.” 

“What instinct is that?” 

“Wanting a fulfilled life. Not all work. Recreation. Relaxa¬ 
tion. Respite from the round of duties. A cultural outlet.” 

She shook her head. “It isn’t as simple as that.” 

Human nature had to be the same everywhere, he told 
her. Gandhigram could be no exception. Whatever was artificial, 
imposed from without by a dominating personality, had no 
chance of permanence. 

Nothing in Gandhigram was imposed from without, she 
wanted to say; but what use, since he would not understand? 

“This meadow will be transformed,” he went on. “The 
whole area will be awash with light. What a contrast to the 
darkness of the village! And the light will be symbolic. This no¬ 
man’s land, dead for countless centuries, will become overnight 
a part of modem civilization.” 

She grew a little bewildered. “You think ... we in the vil¬ 
lage are outside that civilization?” 

“Voluntary poverty is no answer to our country’s problems. 
True, as things stand we have nothing to give to the people. 



nothing to distribute except poverty. With industrial progress 
we’ll attain higher standards within a short span of time. We 
have big resources in men, materials. What we need is applica¬ 
tion, energy. We’ve been sitting tight over the ages. Let’s start 
moving along. Let’s mobilize all the resources we possess. And 
let’s not be distracted by wrong ideology, a view of life that can 
only—” 

A concrete mixer by their side started to work, and its loud 
chug-chug swept off his last words. He scowled at the machine. 

“Shall we move on?” 

He was looking again at her bare feet as they walked. She 
might tread on a nail or sharp-edged stone and get hurt. What 
could he do about that? Her voice pulled him away from his 
anxious concern. 

“We also believe in action,” she said. “We are trying to 
build a new social order.” 

His answer flashed in quick impatience: “It’s as if a country 
place in New York State tried to return to the age of Platol 
You are out of context in history.” 

“Maybe we live ahead of the times. Maybe we live in an 
age yet unborn.” 

“You believe in that myth?” 

The smile that dented her cheek startled him by its loveli¬ 
ness. He felt a curious annoyance arise in him, and demanded, 
“You—are you happy? Happy to be as you are?” 

“Happy, indeed 1” and there was the dent again. 

Small wonder, he reflected. She had not known any other 
life. No hand had touched her in intimate caress. No demanding 
mouth had closed upon hers. A woman in the body’s full ripen¬ 
ing, yet not knowing what experience meant. Sing the purity of 
Indian womanhood. Sing the glory of unawakening. 

“Your happiness also is a myth,” he said to her sharply. A 
sudden change had come upon him, and he was cold and aloof. 
Watching him, she held her breath, her big black eyes astounded, 
while he continued: 

“Satyajit is a sage out of the ancient Ramayana. Reborn 
after three thousand years, and filled with remembrance. With no 
idea of time having gone by. And you, you are, so to say, his alter 



ego!” He paused briefly as he saw the shrinking in her face, then 
resumed, ruthless: 

'‘Let him live in the ancient past and in the future yet un¬ 
born. Such luxury is not for the masses of our people to enjoy. 
They have to live in the present and struggle for bare survival. 
We are now doing reasonably well on the economic front. That 
does not suit China's neoimperialism. The men in Peking are 
determined to create a second front for us. Defense. Even if 
they don't attack us massively, they'll keep us strained. And the 
mounting demand of defense will hamper development. Under 
the stress of cold war our burdens, heavy enough already, will 
grow manyfold until the back of our economy breaks. Peking 
counts on that. It’s the grand Chinese strategy.” 

She answered at last, softly, pleadingly: “That's one way 
of thinking. There is another way.” 

“Yes. The Satyajit way. The way of dangerous delusion.” 

But you have accepted that way in part, she wanted to say. 
Even when violence was the easier method. And sadness came 
upon her, sadness on his account. Why was it that two men of 
complete dedication had to face each other with challenge, and 
one or the other must bear the pangs of defeat? The thought 
of Satyajit’s defeat was unbearable. And the alternative . . . 

She felt his eyes rest upon her face, and, alarmed lest he 
look within and read, she spun round abruptly and was walking 
away. He was taken aback awhile. Then he started following her, 
somewhat ashamed of his outburst. “Forgive me for my hard 
words... and come again.” 

She gave no response, and walked along. 

He stopped, his shoulders lifting in the habitual shrug. 
Those hard words might do her good. They migjit shake up her 
fixed belief and make her rethink. The flush in her face suited 
her—it was perhaps the only color she had ever worn! And that 
image of her stayed in his eyes a long time, even after he had 
gone back to Steelhouse and to his files. 
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Chatter 

ELEVEN 


T 

X HAT FILE LOOKED DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. NO TYPED 

sheets with marginal notes. Every line written by hand. Letters. 
The one on top was addressed to Box No. 1243, Hindusthan. 
“This is with reference to your advertisement. . .” 

Bhashkar glanced quickly through the file in its thick green 
folder. Each letter began the same way. This shouldn't have 
come to his desk. Annoyed, he picked up the phone and spoke 
a word. 

Mrs. Mehra stood before him in a minute. 

“Maybe you can explain—” Bhashkar drummed impatient 
fingers on the offending file. 

“Those are the answers to your advertisement,” she said 
curtly. 

He looked surprised. “What have I advertised for? Why 
hasn't it gone through the ’proper channel?” 

“Sir, you told me nothing about it. This is a private matter.” 

“Private?” His eyes dropped to the sheaf of letters. “WTiat 
do they say?” 

“You advertised for a bride. These are the answers.” 

“A bride? For whom?” 

Mrs. Mehra shook her head almost accusingly. “That 1 don't 
know.” 

He gave her a scowl. “Now, Mrs. Mehra, will you be a little 
more informative? As you know, I have hardly any time to waste 
gossiping. Will you—” He waved to a chair at the deskside. 

Mrs. Mehra sat down. “The letters were forwarded by the 
paper in a large envelope addressed to the Chief Engineer. 
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Fifteen of them in that file. From fathers or uncles of eligible 
brides; one from an elder brother. To save time I have prepared 
a note summing up the main facts given. You will find that note in 
the file, sir.” 

He interrupted. “You’ve said nothing about the boy. Who 
is he? The Chief Engineer is supposed to have advertised—for 
whom?” 

“Each letter makes a reference to that advertisement. I have 
looked through back issues of the paper and made a clipping. 
It’s attached to my note in the file.” 

“What does it say?” 

“It says: ‘Very fair, tall, well-educated bride wanted for 
handsome, high-salaried Company executive (33). America re¬ 
turned, with ultramodern outlook. Bride must have similar out¬ 
look. Race, caste, language, social status of no account.” That’s 
all, sir.” 

Bhashkar mused, his hand stuffing tobacco into the bowl of 
his pipe. It was some time before illumination burst upon him. 

“What!” he cried, startled. 

“Yes, sir,” Mrs. Mehra nodded affirmation. 

He gave her an intent look. “You say you know nothing 
else about this fantastic business?” 

Her voice accused him again: “You didn’t tell me. How 
could I know your mind, sir? I—” 

“Who paid for it?” 

“There’s a bill you have to settle. It’s attached to my note. 
The advertisement appeared in three consecutive issues.” 

“I see.” 

Mrs. Mehra tried to console him. “It’s only a small amount. 
They have a cut rate for the matrimonial column. I suppose the 
Company won’t pay for this, sir. But in case you want me to send 
the bill to the Accounts Department—” 

“You know well enough, Mrs. Mehra, that you can’t do that. 
The Company doesn’t bear the expense of its officers advertising 
for brides.” 

She agreed. “That’s why I have placed your checkbook in 
that file. I’ve written a check for you to sign.” Her plump face 
was beaming. “Shall I leave you to go over the note I have pre¬ 
pared? Of course, you have to read the original letters as well.... 



One party has submitted the bride's photo, unasked. She looks 
beautiful—” 

Bhashkar dismissed her with a gesture she knew. As she 
was about to close the door behind her, his voice came sharply: 

'‘Just one more word. Why have you placed the Immediate 
tag on this file? What’s immediate about it?” 

“Marriage!” she breathed, eyes round, the brief word packed 
with intimations of sanctity. 

He leaned back in his swivel chair. What could this mean? 
His father . . . ? He—and Mother—had suggested more than 
once that he should marry, have a proper home life. Race, caste, 
language, social status of no account—that pointed to Father's 
liberal mind. “Have you a fiancee in the States?” he had asked 
in a letter a month back. “If so, why not let her come to India 
and marry you? Nothing stands in your way.” 

No, it couldn't be Father. He would have given the paper 
his own address in Calcutta. And he would have given his son 
an advance notice of his intention. Mother would have written 
one more letter full of pleading. He was their only son— 

A friend? He had few contacts beyond Lohapur. It could 
be someone in this city. But what motive? Nothing serious. A 
practical joke. The bill left for him to settle—that was part of 
the joke. There would be plenty of hilarious talk when he went 
to the Club. 

Sadly, though, the practical joke had drawn into it an un¬ 
suspecting third party. The eligible brides. Or, rather, their par¬ 
ents. Fifteen letters. All aigied at a target that didn’t exist. 

The irony of it all. So many women had come into his life 
and had gone, leaving no permanent impress. At last an arranged 
marriage. Examine the data given, make a tentative selection, 
ask for a photograph. The bride-showing to follow in due time. 
In a case like this (the ultramodern outlook) there would be 
less convention than usual. Bride and groom could meet in public 
places—several times—until they decided one way or the other. 
It would be far from the American custom of dating, though. 
The parental shadow from behind would keep both shielded. 

He began to laugh under his breath. To imagine that this 
could easily be his destiny. He who called himself a bom 
bachelor. 



A knock on the door. Ramlal bringing his lunch—it was 
already one thirty. While he ate he would look into this absurd 
business of the letters. The in tray was empty, and so it must 
remain for an hour, since Mrs. Mehra had gone for her meal. 
Seldom would she let his desk be so unburdened with files. Un¬ 
aware, she had left him no option but to turn to these lettersl 

He signed the check in the file, then went over the note. 
With her practical mind, Mrs. Mehra had arranged the data 
in the form of a table. The columns went under the heads Age, 
Looks, Education, Father’s Occupation, Special Remarks. The 
entries were numbered one to fifteen. A footnote said, "Please 
tick the numbers whose photos are to be sent for.” 

He looked for the photo Mrs. Mehra had mentioned. Yes, 
an attractive face. Too young. Why must there be an arranged 
marriage for her? How many times would this picture have to 
travel through the post, submitting itself to hard scrutiny, before 
it found acceptance? Acceptance indeedl To have to give herself, 
body and soul, to an unknown man and live with him for all 
time. Fear . . . dream . . . fulfillment. . . disenchantment . . . 
desperation ... the straining for adjustments . . . hopelessness 
. . . Bhashkar felt an ache of tenderness for the girl in the pic¬ 
ture. Let there be a good husband for her. Let her be happy. 

But this was not the right way, this gambling with the in¬ 
nermost feelings. When would we catch up with the West? 
Not until the big machines had taken over. Production, more 
production—economic revolution leading to a revolution of the 
mind. Society forced to accept the man and woman of the 
new age. 

Mrs. Mehra did not go home for her midday meal. She had 
a strong urge to meet her husband. When working on a day shift 
he usually ate at Canteen Four. That was ten minutes’ bicycle 
ride from Steelhouse. Mrs. Mehra set out on the tarred sun¬ 
baked road, her ample buttocks spilling over the spring seat. 
She had to hurry lest her husband finish his meal, and leave. 
As she pushed the pedals her plump thighs worked like steam- 
driven propellers, and beads of sweat broke out on her nose and 
upper lip. 

The canteen was now half empty. Mrs. Mehra looked 
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around with anxious eyes. There—he was at a corner table. A 
secluded place in the eating hall, and that was just what she 
wanted. He was now halfway through the meal. Let him eat in 
peace while she bought a plate of vegetable curry and some bread 
at the counter. ... As she approached the table, tray in hand, 
her husband looked up in surprise. 

“Ho—Mrs. Sarojini Mehra!” 

It was rarely that, as private secretary, she condescended to 
visit one of the canteens attached to the various units of the 
Stedworks. Not good enough for the CE’s PS I Apparently there 
was something serious on her mind. 

She sat quiet, eating. It was as if nothing had happened. A 
mere whim had brought her to the canteen, that was all. But 
Mr. Mehra had his suspicion. 

“Let me bring a bowl of curds,” he offered. 

“After a while.” 

“I have to leave you in six or seven minutes.” 

“Time enough.” But she grew doubtful, and came quickly 
to the point. “I showed you a press cutting—remember?” 

“That advertisement? Matrimonial . . . ?” 

“Yes. There was no name, only a box number. We both 
concluded that the groom was none other than our CE—re¬ 
member?” 

“So you concluded.” 

“All doubts are now gone.” 

'Truly? How has this happened?” 

“A bunch of letters capie to our office this morning, for¬ 
warded by the newspaper. Answers from parents of maids of mar¬ 
riage age. Fifteen letters in all. Also a photograph—” 

“The CE himself sent that advertisement?”* 

“He says No.” 

“What then?” 

“It's plainly the work of some good friend of his. Someone 
anxious to see him married and settled in that big bungalow. 
A twelve-room house occupied by one man!” 

He gave a grunt of disapproval. 

“Good friend, indeed! Why couldn't that owl mind his own 
business? Why did he have to interfere? Now everyone in Loha- 
pur will know. Assured that the CE is looking for a bride, the 



mothers will renew their bait with energy doubled, trebled. So 
far there’s been some talk that the CE doesn’t really intend to 
be saddled with a wife. He is a—a—bohemian—” 

“You don't have to call him names,” Mrs. Mehra flashed. 
“You are more credulous than womenfolk. Bohemian, indeed! 
People are jealous. That’s all.” 

“Calling him a bohemian, I am paying him a compliment. 
I, in his position—” 

“You don’t have to tell me. You have told me a hundred 
times. You have no loyalty, Mr. Mehra, no moral sense. No 
woman answers the wink of your eye and that alone keeps you 
from the path of evil. Don’t I know?” 

He laughed. “What’s good for the CE is bad for a lesser 
fellow, han? You have a double standard. That isn’t fair, I tell 
you.” 

“Let him get married and he will be a changed man. He 
will be the most devoted of husbands.” 

“Sh!” warned the other. “Don’t raise your voice. The peo¬ 
ple at that table over there—they’re trying hard to catch our 
words. How they’re lengthening their ears!” 

“Let them listen. What do I care? What’s there to hide?” 
But her voice dropped several tones as she continued: “When 
children come to him—like our own Chumki and Lallu and 
Premnath—” 

“People with ultramodern outlook don't have many 
children.” 

“It may be true that he is what you call a bohemian. All 
the more reason why he must have a home. After a certain age 
bachelors give up their big ideas, marry just any girl within reach. 
The CE is close to the danger point. Something must be done. 
That's why I’ve taken this step—” She stopped, clapping her 
hand quickly to her mouth. 

“You? . . . You?” 

She hung down her head, silent, struck dumb. Were there 
tears in her eyes? Mehra watched her with alarm lest she make 
a scene in the canteen. But she looked up in a minute, and her 
face was bright. 

“The big load’s off my chest!” 

He gave her a slow, slow nod of comprehension. 
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She went on musingly: “The files in Room Nineteen have 
so many top secrets. Not one of them will ever pass my lips, not 
even if I'm tortured, hacked up limb by limb. But this . . . this 
. . .” Her hand swung from side to side, and her voice trailed 
off into sadness. “One like this is too much for a woman to 
endure!” 

He seemed a little confounded. 

“Did you really send that advertisement to the paper? You?” 

“There was no choice. The CE has a mother; you know that. 
That mother hasn't cared so far whether her son gets married or 
not. It means nothing to her that her son lives just by himself in 
the twelve-room bungalow. What good are all the hundred lights 
in that sprawling house with its high, red-tiled roof? Without a 
woman and without children there is only darkness.” 

Mehra said: “This is why you have come rushing to this can¬ 
teen. To make a confession. Couldn’t it wait until this evening?” 

Her face grew pensive. “You are laughing at me. You don’t 
understand women.” 

He agreed. “I don’t.” Bending over his plate of food, he 
dipped bread into chili-hot gravy. “I don’t,” he repeated as he 
munched. “Speaking generally. With one exception. One 
woman—” 

“One woman? Just one?” She was taut, with gaping mouth, 
hanging on his answer. 

No word followed, but the broad wink that came instead 
conveyed all that there was to say. Mrs. Mehra, watchful, felt 
her heart bulge with feeling. 

“What greater luck for a woman than such . . . understand¬ 
ing?” Her voice was a husky whisper. And she looked at her 
husband with sudden resolve, and for the first* time in all these 
years she responded to him with the flash of a gesture, the 
telltale motion of an eyelid! 




Chapter 

TWELVE 


T 

JL HE VILLAGE ALSO WAS BUILD INC A HOUSE. 

The half-acre site beside the meadow was a projecting 
tongue of wasteland, the soil so rocky and barren that not even 
grass grew; there was no vegetation except a patch of cactus. 
This land had always lain unused. When the village council de¬ 
cided to replace the old schoolhouse with a bigger one and 
started to look for a building site, the barren tract became the 
obvious choice. It could never be reclaimed to produce food- 
crops. It was too out of the way to be added to the residential 
area. Yet, with the new purpose, it could serve the community 
and redeem itself. And the green cactus with its thick fleshy stem 
was to be left where it was, an emblem of hardy life in the gray, 
saplesss desolation. 

This also was to be a mud house with straw-thatched roof, 
and in addition to the classrooms it would have one large hall, 
where the people would assemble after sunset and listen to read¬ 
ings from books, ancient or modem. Village bards would recite 
the poems they had composed. The radio set wbuld be installed 
in the new abode. And here the men of distinction who came 
on visit, drawn by Satyajit’s far-flung renown, would be enter¬ 
tained. 

So it had been planned, a year back, and six months had 
already gone into the construction. The men, donating their 
leisure hours in alternate batches, had leveled the ground, dug 
a deep well, laid the plinth of the house, and built pillars to hold 
the roof—even Satyajit had lent a hand. Then the womenfolk 
had taken over. They had constructed the split-bamboo frame- 
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work between pillars, and the next stage was to lay the plaster. 
The men would be back on the job when the thatching was to 
be done. 

There were the young and the old. Saris tucked up at the 
waist, brown legs bared to the knees, the young did the harder 
work of digging up earth from the fields, bringing it in basket¬ 
fuls to the site. Some of them drew water from the well and 
poured it on the alluvial earth, then added paddy straw. The 
older women laid big chunks of this mud plaster on the split- 
bamboo framework of the walls and smoothed up the lengthen¬ 
ing surface. 

So they had been working for hours, this afternoon. Suruchi 
came from the schoolhouse to take her turn—Sumita would be 
joining later. Eager voices hailed from every side. 

“Tuck up your sari, sister,” cried a peasant wife as Suruchi 
was about to dip her hands into clay. 

She smiled and shook her head. She was not young enough 
to bare her legs. She had just passed her fortieth year, hadn’t she? 

“You look as young as ever before. You look as if you are 
Sumita’s sister.” 

The women were drawing closer to Suruchi. She had already 
answered a hundred and one questions from them, but they had 
five hundred more to ask. These came tumbling on each other. 

“Start from the airplane. Is it like a flying railway coach? 
With benches to sit on and windows you can open?” 

“The airplane must tilt this way and that, struck by wind 
currents. Don’t the passengers topple to the floor in helpless 
heaps?” 

“The thundering noise—we hear it even when an airplane 
passes the village high up in the sky. Yet the passengers can talk, 
hear each other’s voice?” 

“How do they keep still? That I cannot understand. Hur¬ 
tled at such speed from sky to sky!” 

“i’ve heard this: When an airplane is in trouble and there’s 
great danger, the passengers are given rubber carpets to sit on 
and the carpets go floating down to earth, landing safely. Is 
that true? It’s like a fairy tale!” 

“Speaking for myself, I would rather stay on the airplane, 
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come what may, than float from the sky on a strip of carpet. 
What if I roll off the edge?” 

“Why, Grandma, you can still hang on to a frill of the 
carpet and descend in a standing posture. It's easy.” 

“Such acrobatics—at my age!” 

Suruchi started to speak. Her hands went on working me¬ 
chanically with the clay while she described the aircraft. She 
pictured the richly decorated interior; the passengers, mainly those 
from India; the feelings she had known as she rose above the 
frozen sea of cloud—a sense of detachment and a state of bliss. 
Then the hostess who had reminded her of Sumita—that was 
on the homeward flight. On that second flight she had given a 
good look at the Himalayas at early dawn. To Ladakh in particu¬ 
lar. At that time who knew there would be the murderous attack? 

“The Indian girl—she is really like our Sumita? As comely?” 

“As comely.” 

“Yet she works for her living, she does not marry!” 

Suruchi winced. The oppressive thought that was often in 
her mind these days possessed her with renewed power. Will 
Sumita ever many? When will she marry? Visitors came to this 
village from every part of the country, and among them were 
youths, too. Dedicated, eager to fashion themselves after Satyajit. 
What if one of those men caught Sumita's fancy? And the 
mother felt a rush of alarm. She could not let that happen. She 
could not let her own life be repeated in Sumita. All these years 
she had stood aside in humility, resigned and helpless. She had 
felt too small even before her daughter. The journey to Moscow 
had changed all that—she fiad faced the World Congress and 
received its acclaim. She had discovered unknown sources of 
power in herself. But how employ that power? ,What use would 
it be, flung against the great one secure in his splendor? 

Her thoughts stopped, interrupted by voices as they called 
out, “Sumita—there she comes!” 

Suruchi looked round. Her daughter was walking up with 
eight or ten girls from the schoolhouse, and all had baskets on 
their arms. Earth from the fields. Reaching the construction 
site, they poured out the soft earth on a large heap and started 
work. 
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“You have dropped a letter, Sumita.” A woman pointed 
with a movement of her head. “Still to be slit open.” 

The girl picked up the envelope and gave it to her mother. 
“Yours. Postman-Brother brought it to the schoolhouse.” And 
she was crying in the next moment, “Oh, Mother!” 

“What?” 

“You're blushing. You look lovely!” 

And Suruchi said with a faint sigh, “Blushing, indeed! At 
my age! What ideas you sometimes get in your head, Sumita.” 

“Why don't you open the envelope? Such a fat one!” 

“It can wait till we are back home. You know the writing? 
Your Bires-Uncle. All he has to say is that he can't come this 
year, either. Too busy. Work of national importance. Member 
of Parliament!” 

“It used to be great fun when he visited with us.” 

“He pulled your leg all the time. He even made fun of your 
sacred spinning wheel.” 

“All his talk about Cambridge. He had been there with 
Father years back, and he would start every story with, ‘In Cam¬ 
bridge, the other day—’ ” 

Suruchi opened the envelope, her face averted from her 
daughter's eyes. But there was no letter. Press clippings. He was 
as impersonal as ever. In Delhi he had taken shelter behind 
Nandini—he brought her to the airport. The wonder was that 
he did not take her to the railway station also—an error he must 
have regretted later. How shamed he must have felt that for a 
moment he had yielded to emotion and wanted to board the 
train as it was about to leave. 

“You can keep this rubbish, Sumita.” 

“Clippings—so many! All about your Moscow address.” 

But Suruchi spoke in a temper. “Stale, after all this time. 
He could have sent them more promptly, couldn't he?” 

Sumita was staring at her mother. “You are ungrateful. 
Bires-Uncle needn't have bothered at all.” 

“Who asked him? What do I care?” 

Mother had become a riddle since her journey to Moscow, 
Sumita was thinking. Within her there was some new discontent, 
and once in a while it broke to the surface. What was she un- 



happy about when she could well be proud of herself and 
satisfied? 

“Father will enjoy these clippings. I haven't told you yet— 
he's coming this way." 

“This way?" 

“I had a glimpse of him as he walked fast. He waved at me. 
In a minute he will be here. I would have waited for him, but 
there was the load I was carrying." 

“Why has he left the library so early in the day? He works 
there usually till sunset." 

Sumita was not sure. “Maybe he wants to give me a hand." 

“Maybe he is just passing along." 

Then he wouldn't have turned in this direction away from 
Main Road, Sumita pointed out. She had seen him take the 
pathway starting from the clump of date palm. 

The women were waiting for Suruchi to return to her story. 

“The big airplane descends on a foreign city and folds up 
its mighty wings, they supplied the lost clue. “City called Mos¬ 
cow. You meet a madwoman who wants war. You told us about 
her at the schoolhouse.” 

Suruchi had an abstracted look. It was as if she was back 
in Moscow. 

“Two questions keep on troubling my mind. That old 
woman—was she speaking for herself or on behalf of her people? 
And the beautiful one—what was the source of her obvious 
authority?" 

It was the woman of beauty who was troubling her more 
than the other. Behind the attractiveness was something hard, 
ruthless, almost sinister! Satyajit knew how his wife felt and he 
had prescribed for her an extra hour at the spinning wheel, the 
surest way to regain tranquillity and balance. 

“Look, Motherl" 

Satyajit stood fifty yards away, beckoning with his hand. As 
the two women hurried toward him they saw the alien look clear 
on his face. It was excitement. It was also a kind of elation. The 
ever-present serenity was gone. Something extraordinary must 
have happened. Sharp tension knit them as they walked home¬ 
ward with him, Sumita on his right, Suruchi on his left, waiting for 
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him to speak. But it was not until they had gone a hundred 
paces or more that the revelation came. 

“I have reached a decision. About Ladakh.” 

“Ladakh?” echoed Sumita, adding excitedly: “You will write 
a book? You must let me help you collect the materials.” 

“No, Sumita, it isn’t a book.” 

Suruchi said: “You have a mind to visit Peking. That’s it! 
But it will have to be an international delegation. What do you 
think?” 

“I will take a Shanti Sena—to the disputed regions in 
Ladakh.” 

An astonished gasp came in unison, and feet stopped dead. 

Satyajit smiled. “Let’s walk along.” And as the two fell in 
step with him he spoke: 

“The Peace Mission will pass across the mountain ranges, 
along the deep valleys, and reach the frontier between India and 
China. It may be the frontier at Tibet or it may be Sinkiang— 
I don’t know yet. The demand for peace will be our only weapon. 
And faith in the spirit of man our only shield.” 

The two women were dumb with shock. But Satyajit was 
waiting for their response. When Suruchi found her voice it had 
a tremor of panic. 

“You cannot walk hundreds of miles in the mountain 
heights. You had heart trouble only five months back.” 

He waved away her fear with a gesture of his hand. “That 
was nothing.” 

“What kind of Peace Mission will it be? Big or small? 

“It will have to be a small one. We must carry on our backs 
whatever we’ll need. Of course, border guards will help us out 
as we pass them.” 

Suruchi said, “The members of the Mission will be drawn 
from all over India?” 

“No. I have thought over that. Gandhigram alone will create 
this Peace Mission, the first one of its kind. In due time hun¬ 
dreds of villages and cities all over the country will follow up 
and send their peace brigades to Ladakh—if necessary. Other 
countries also—the response will become international. That’s 
how a world moral force will bestride Ladakh. No brute force 



can prevail against that power, the roused conscience of man. 
And at the end of it all . . . two great Asian peoples will find 
back their lost heritage of friendship. The brief aberration will 
be forgotten.” 

Suruchi felt a doubt rise to her lips. She suppressed it and 
asked, “You are sure that you will get the right men in Gandhi- 
gram? And—how many?” 

He gave no answer for a while. Perhaps the final selection 
was still to be made? But there was no hesitation in his tone 
as he resumed: 

“The village council with the exception of Madhab, who is 
too old and ailing.” 

The three men of his choice came into his mind's vision: 
Chittaranjan Ghose, hardened by many sufferings and prepared 
to bear more; Krishnamurti, with his perpetual dream of a world 
society in which basic human values were to prevail over the 
demands of wealth and power politics; and Swami-ji, repository 
of Gandhi's sayings, his life based on the conviction that God 
dwelt not in temple or mosque or church but in the living image 
of mankind. 

“Four? Only four?” asked Suruchi. 

“Four men and a woman.” 

“A woman?” Sumita cried in surprise. But Satyajit was 
again lost in silence. 

“Who?” she demanded, knowing the answer. Her excited 
glance went quickly to her mother, who was to receive the unique 
honor. 

“You, Sumita.” 

“II”—in startled exclamation. Joy burst upon her heart and 
held her spellbound for some moments. The flood receded as 
fast as it had come, the emotion itself changed. The eyes as they 
lay upon her mother were shadowed with compassion. 

“No, no. Mother—she alone—” 

“She won't disapprove,” Satyajit answered with a smile. 
“You may be sure of that.” Self-satisfaction came upon him. 
Was not Suruchi perfectly adapted to the mold he had set? 

Sumita slowed her pace and moved to her mother's side, 
clasping her arm, fingers gripping tight, more eloquent than 
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speech. But Suruchi was too stunned to think or even to feel. 
It was not until they were about to enter their house gate that 
the anger came surging upon her benumbed senses and its bitter 
tide drowned her lifelong forbearance. In the grip of the unac¬ 
customed revolt Suruchi felt her limbs tremble. 



Chapter 

THIRTEEN 


kJAROJINI MEHRA WAS ENJOYING HERSELF IMMENSELY. TWO 

fat brown envelopes had come, each with a dozen or more 
smaller envelopes. The contents had to be tabulated, then pon¬ 
dered over. Some could be eliminated at one stroke of the pen. 

There you go, mere Matriculate. The CE has made it plain 
that he wants an educated wife, and that means a person who's 
passed the portals of a college. A Bachelor's degree is the least 
to ask for. Why—Sarojini Mehra nodded to herself—even she 
had that degree and secretarial training in addition. Even more 
important is a good fund of general knowledge. Imagine the 
CE’s wife not knowing the difference between Tokyo and Kyoto, 
or Chou En-lai and Chop Suey, or not being able to tell the 
name of the President of the French Republic. 

There you go, Medium Complexion. Very fair —that's the 
term the CE used. Not th^t a very fair girl's always more pleas¬ 
ing to a man's eye than one somewhat darker—a point Mr. 
Mehra has often stressed. The too white skin seems to him in¬ 
sipid, lacking the quality of depth. The dusky face has an aura 
of mystery. Yes, all these are words Mr. Mehra has spoken. But 
then, poor man, he's never gone to Western lands. A taste in 
complexion, as in food, dress, and all else, develops in accord 
with one's background. 

Off with the parent wanting to know the advertiser's caste 
and mother tongue. His girl is uncommonly pretty, she is edu¬ 
cated, and she is of the right height. But the CE has been explicit 
about the modem outlook. A father concerned with caste must 
have fed his daughter with the stuff of orthodoxy. A twelve-year- 
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in-America man to have an old-world spouse! The incompati¬ 
bility! 

Off you go, snooty one. To call oneself a man of property 
and offer a big dowry! The CE is not in need of his wife’s money; 
he is not in the marriage market with a price tag on his forehead. 
Not for nothing has he said that social status is of no account. 

Several photographs had come. The parties were apparently 
in a hurry to expedite the matter—one way or the other. A few 
outright rejections would be easy to make. The Mongoloid nose 
—she might have come from China. Some people would fall for 
that nose, but not the CE of Lohapur Steel. TTie big girl claim¬ 
ing to be twenty but looking very much older—she stood against 
a painted blackcloth of heavy-fronded palms. Better find a sen¬ 
sible photographer. . . . The thin girl with sharp-cut features— 
her face is a four-bladed knife. . . . The others . . . 

The others were good. One was glamorous. Another, grace¬ 
ful. Large eyes with tenderness in them ... A face exquisitely oval 
. . . Hard to know what kind of beauty the CE fancied. There 
was a limit up to which his secretary would help. The final 
decision would have to be his own. Rightly worded notes would 
make his task easier, though. 

Sarojini Mehra made her notes and sent them on with the 
letters, each file labeled Immediate. They did not come back 
from the out tray, not even after three days. Sneaking in when 
the CE was absent, she found all these files heaped on one side 
of the table with the Immediate tag removed. She smiled with 
understanding. You cannot select your mate in all that hurry. 
Take your time. Look well at each photograph, look again and 
again, until one, just one, gets etched on your heart, never to be 
deleted. 

But the real fun was yet to start. 

A week had gone by. One morning Mrs. Mehra had hardly 
reached her desk when the telephone rang. She let it ring for a 
while before she picked up the receiver. 

“CE's office—” 

It was a woman. She gave her name and stated her business. 
She wanted to ask the CE to dinner—all appointments, private 
or otherwise, had to be made through his secretary. But the CE 
had given a standing order that there should be no social en- 
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gagements for him in the month ahead; he did not have the time. 
No dinner, no cocktails, not even a Sunday lunch. In the past 
week no invitation had come. Here was the first one that had 
to be declined. 

The phone rang again a few minutes later. Once more a 
woman’s voice—harsh, mannish. She was not ready to take No 
for an answer. That was because she was the wife of the Deputy 
General Manager, Lohapur's second-in-command. 

“He is engaged tomorrow night, you say? Whose dinner, 
d’you mind telling me?” The anxiety in the voice was barely 
concealed. 

“No dinner, Madam. The CE will be working on the file 
for a new slag granulation plant to be installed.” 

The woman at the other end spoke with plain relief. 

“Then make it the day after.” 

“Sorry, Madam. That evening is scheduled for the thirty- 
thousand-kilowatt generator. A new part has to be ordered.” 

“Thursday. That’s settled.” 

Mrs. Mehra used firm words. “The fact is that the CE's 
evenings are all booked with work, hard work, for weeks ahead. 
No social engagements. That’s his order.” 

“Let me speak to him. If you give me the line—” 

“Sony, Madam. The CE will not take any private call. I 
am helpless.” And she added sweetly, “Why not ring him up 
at his residence in the late evening? Say, after eleven—” 

“The phone at his residence is disconnected, that’s why.” 

Mrs. Mehra smiled to herself. As if she didn’t know that! 
“Then, Madam, I am quite helpless,” she added even more 
sweetly. 

That was the gist of several other talks* also. Mrs. Mehra 
felt perplexed at this sudden rise in the CE’s popularity. It was 
after she had answered the tenth call from a woman that il¬ 
lumination flashed on her. She turned quickly to the names of 
the callers she had scribbled down on her shorthand pad. Tap¬ 
ping her pencil on her firm white teeth, she pondered over the 
names. 

The mystery lay cleared. The fact stood out that all the 
high-placed callers had girls of marriage age. 

A leak! There had been a leak of the secret. Everyone in 
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Steeltown apparently knew that Box No. 1243 was none other 
than their Chief Engineer! The revelation had been made to 
only one person, and he was not a man to babble. Then how 
had this happened? 

She would never know, Mrs. Mehra felt sure. The way a 
top secret leaked was undiscoverable. And now the unpleasant 
fact had to be faced. Unpleasant for one reason: The CE must 
not have a Lohapur maid for his bride. Mrs. Mehra couldn’t 
have explained her decision, but there it lay in her mind, 
immovable. 

Let the mothers ring up day after day. Mrs. Mehra knew 
how to hold the fort that was Room Nineteen. This was fun. 
All the elite of Lohapur on one side, and she, just by herself, on 
the other. The elite who would normally look on her as on a 
mouse, a caged mouse. 

The mouse was going to have her day. Let the fun last a 
good long while. Sorry, Madam , the CE cannot accept any social 
engagements. 

But it was going to be even better fun than what Mrs. 
Mehra had known up to this point. 

The eleventh call came late in the afternoon. Mrs. Mehra 
was about to drop the set words into the receiver when she 
stopped. 

"Madam, do you mind repeating what you said?” 

"I am Mrs. Mullick. Will you have dinner with me tonight 
at the Club, Mrs. Mehra?” 

“You mean the CE?” 

“I mean you, Mrs. Mehra. We’d love to have you with us 
this evening. My husband is the Public Relations Officer— 
perhaps you know?” 

“Of course.” 

The other voice went on: “There’s a dinner-dance at the 
Club. Please excuse this short notice. I wasn’t sure that I would 
go ... ei... yes, there’s Housie also—some people call it Bingo. 
Have you played that game?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Mullick. But I’ve never had any luck.” 

“You may, this time. Who knows? There’s a snowball. You 
may win. It isn’t the money that matters, but—such excitement!” 
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Pause, and then for the first time in her life Mrs. Mehra 
was stuttering on the phone. 

“Are you sure... you... want me?” 

“Of course I'm sure. Otherwise why should 1 ask you? It will 
be a real pleasure for us to make your acquaintance, Mrs. Mehra. 
Shall I send my car to your place? If you give me your address—” 

“You don’t have to send your car. I’ll take a taxi. Eight 
o’clock?” 

That was thatl 

Lohapur Club was much older than Steeltown itself, and 
had its origin at a time long before Freedom. Collieries dotted the 
surrounding region, and their owners had founded the Club ex¬ 
clusively for their own people. No Indian could have a place on 
its list of membership, not even the maharaja from whom the 
coal-bearing land had been obtained on lease. Then, with British 
exodus from the country, it appeared that the Club would have 
to go into liquidation. However, as the Steeltown built with 
Indian capital arose a few miles away, the Club’s affairs took a 
new turn. The Steel Company bought up the Club’s assets and 
gave it back all its old glory and some of the snobbery. Only 
officers of the steel mill and a few other citizens of high status 
were entitled to be members. The Club was a long, sprawling 
red-tiled bungalow with ten acres of grounds, a well-laid-out 
garden, a swimming pool, two tennis courts, and a guesthouse. 
A six-instrument band formed by local talent supplied Western 
dance music once a fortnight. Some emblems of the old still 
remained. From the high walls of the lounge large mounted 
stag heads, donated by British hunters, gazed down glassy-eyed 
in between big colored portraits of British personalities. And 
the magazines on an oval table at one comer, close to the bar, 
included Blackwoods and Vogue. 

Mrs. Mehta, cycling in the countryside with her husband, 
had passed the tall wrought-iron gates, and her feet had gone 
dead on the pedals. Deck chairs lay on the spacious lawn, and 
behind a screen of decorative trees was a large swimming pool. 
A world apart from all that Mrs. Mehra had known: the drab¬ 
ness of the street where she lived; the dull stretch of buildings 
holding machinery. Even the Institute, a year old, was already 
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wearing a faded look—there was no money for a new coat of 
whitewash. Maybe one day a letter would come to Room Nine¬ 
teen, marked Urgent and Top Secret, when the CE was away at 
a Club luncheon.. . . That letter would have to be delivered by 
herself. Take a staff car, rush off to the Club, go right through 
the gates. Send your name, wait in the lounge. ... He comes, 
reads the letter.... He offers you a glass of pineapple juice from 
the frigidaire because it's a hot, sultry day. 

An unfulfilled dream—the circumstance she asked for was 
yet to materialize. And now—this sudden miracle! She would be 
a guest in the Club, an equal among equals. But what if the CE 
took it into his head to come to the Club tonight? How embar¬ 
rassing for both! No, that was far from likely. He would go home 
loaded with files, all marked Very Urgent. 

Back home, when she gave the news to her husband, he 
cried, “Mrs. Sarojini Mehra, you are going to be a society lady, 
han?” 

“Just for one evening. You don't mind?" 

He beamed at her. “Go and enjoy yourself. While I go to 
the Institute and play table tennis." 

“Since this will be my first time at the Club, and the 
last. . .” Worry crossed her face. “You know, I have to take a 
taxi—I can't barge in on my bicycle." 

“Take a taxi. Don't forget to tip the driver." 

She wailed, “Five miles in a taxi—what a waste of money! 
And you suggest more waste!" 

He handed her a ten-rupee note. “Keep this in your purse. 
The tip is a must. You're going to a big place. Act as an officer's 
wife. There's a saying: One must wear painted plumes in the 
company of peacocks!” 

“I have the whip hand!" Mrs. Mehra proudly announced. 

“Whip hand?” 

“Don't you understand why I’ve been invited? That Mullick 
woman wants to make friends with me. The only way to get into 
the well-guarded fort—Room Nineteen!” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“They think I am the CE’s guardian! True, in a way of 
speaking. They did their best to get to the CE. With what 
result? And now they've changed their tactics.” 
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So Mrs. Mehra put on her best sari and found herself con¬ 
veyed out of the city in a taxi. Her anxious glance lay fixed on 
the meter. Money was burning. At last there was the iron gate 
illumined with tube lighting for the festive night. A liveried 
porter opened the car door and stood aside with a smart salute. 

Mrs. Mullick was hovering nearby. “Hello, hello, hello, 
Mrs. Mehra I” She cooed exuberantly. “Such a great pleasure—” 
She was middle-aged, short and thin, with plaits of hair done 
together in a knot low on her neck. 

“My pleasure. The fact is that—” 

The band struck up at this moment and drowned the rest 
of her words. Mrs. Mullick led her guest through the aisle of a 
hall. “Our badminton court," she said. “Once a fortnight it's 
turned into a dance floor.” 

They came out on a long, deep, pillared veranda, bougain¬ 
villaea creepers at ten-foot intervals splashing a blaze of color. 

“Why don't you keep the two separate? Dancing and bad¬ 
minton on the same floorl” The tone seemed to carry 
condemnation. 

“We are too poor to be able to afford such luxury,” Mrs. 
Mullick admitted. “Even our band is engaged only once a 
fortnight.” 

“Really?” The condemnation was now more apparent. 

“The heavy taxes eat up all we eam. I don't have to tell 
you that.” 

Mrs. Mehra agreed, yet disagreed. 

“Yes, but we all have our duty to the State, haven’t we? 
Our third Five-Year Plan has started. It needs big funds. We 
cannot hope to survive as a nation unless we attain high pro¬ 
duction targets both in the public and private .sectors. You don't 
object to the public sector, Mrs. Mullick? To the socialist slant 
of our economy?” 

“Public sector?” Mrs. Mullick had a blank expression. 

“State-owned industries. Our Government has formulated 
an industrial policy assigning separate lists to the two sectors. 
At the same time there's a concurrent list. Steel, for instance. 
There's the State-owned Bhilai Steel with its rated capacity of 
one and a half million tons a year; and here in Lohapur we have 
the private sector forging ahead at a fast rate of growth.” 
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“Is this your guest, Leena?” A big-built woman stood in 
their path. “We’ve spoken to each other on the phone, I think.” 

Mrs. Mehra knew that mannish voice: the second-in-com¬ 
mand. She felt alarmed, but only for a moment. After all, it was 
a matter of years, perhaps four or five, for the CE to become 
Deputy General Manager, she reminded herself. The youngest 
officer of that rank in India. Then he would be GM—perhaps at 
the age of forty-two. And this woman would have retired from 
service long before—that is, her husband would have—and 
become a nobody. 

Leena had already introduced them. “We were discussing 
our industrial setup,” Mrs. Mehra said brightly. “We were about 
to move on to the subject of inflation, the need to hold the 
price line, mop up surplus purchasing power.” 

The second-in-command turned her disapproving eye on the 
PRO’S wife. 

“Leena, I didn’t know you worried about such things. Price 
power and whatnot!” 

Leena felt wretched. She could not annoy one or the other. 
“I . . she began. ‘The fact is that I . . .” 

“Housiel” cried a voice at the mike. “Get ready for Housie 
and buy your cards.” 

Leena felt relief. “My guest has come here for the first time. 
Let me take her round. Then we'll sit for Housie.” She nudged 
Mrs. Mehra with her elbow. They passed on. 

“Everyone calls her Number Two. That’s because—” 

“Yes, I know.” Mrs. Mehra laughed softly. 

“The GM’s wife seldom lives here—she prefers Madras. So 
Number Two is all in all.” And Leena interrupted herself, say¬ 
ing, “This is our lounge.” People in the large carpeted room 
were clustered in small groups. “Look—there’s Meenakshi, my 
eldest daughter. People say she looks somewhat like me.” She 
amended her words in the next breath: “She isn’t like me at all; 
she’s pretty. Don’t you think so? You’ll talk to her later. She 
knows all about your Five-Year plans.” 

They passed the group. Meenakshi smiled at her mother. 
That was the one responsible for her invitation to the Club, Mrs. 
Mehra reflected. An attractive face. But her ears were somewhat 
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large. Why didn’t she hide them with a different hairdo, reveal¬ 
ing just the pierced lobes with gold rings? 

“Chilly!” Leena said. “I don’t like so much air conditioning. 
Do you?” 

“One gets used to it. Then it becomes indispensable. Like 
so many other luxuries we could do without.” 

“A frigidaire, for instance,” Leena said. “We bought our 
first frigidaire only five years back. And now it seems we’ve had 
one all our life.” 

“We become helpless slaves of our so-called needs. It’s all 
part of the human comedy!” 

“You mean—tragedy?” 

Mrs. Mehra simply smiled in answer. Their progress con¬ 
tinued. Voices were calling Leena, but she hurried on. Mrs. 
Mehra knew the reason. Leena would not share her guest with 
any other woman in the Club. She would not risk losing the 
fruit of her clever enterprise. 

But Mrs. Mehra could not know that it was Leena who had 
cleared the mystery of the advertiser, Box No. 1243, pointing 
out to the Club that it was none other than Bhashkar. Later, 
she had deplored that she had not kept her discovery secret. 
That was stupidity, indeed. 

“The bridge room—take a look from the door. A sacred 
spot for my husband. There he is, at the fourth table from this 
end. Blue suit, striped tie.” 

And big round patch of baldness at the top of his head, 
Mrs. Mehra added in her mind. It was as if a barber had shaven 
off a large area as a joke, leaving the surrounding hair untouched. 
She had seen the PRO once or twice in Room Nineteen. Every 
officer at the Steelworks came to that room, and not just because 
the CE was the CE. He was a man of ideas. He was like electric 
current giving light, heat, every kind of energy—and also shock. 
And he was completely free in spirit. It was an open secret that 
he always carried a letter of resignation in his breast pocket. 

Mrs. Mehra recalled his tussle with the Board. One day he 
started dictating a telegram. How her hand shook over her pad! 
No, not this . . . she would have liked to cry out. Life is all * 
compromise. One yields a bit here and gets it back elsewhere. But 
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how dare she give him advice? A career of great promise to turn 
to ash! 

The telegram went on its way. Mrs. Mehra passed sleepless 
nights. She prayed to all the gods. And her prayer was answered. 

The boom came again from the mike: “Please buy your 
Housie cards." 

“Let’s go to the lawn or we’ll miss the first Housie,’’ said 
Leena. “Later, I’ll show you the swimming pool. After dinner 
we’ll sit at the poolside and talk. Just by ourselves.” 

So the talk was to begin after dinner—Mrs. Mehra smiled 
with her knowledge, and felt a little sad for her host. She followed 
Leena to the brightly illumined lawn and they took seats at a 
far end, somewhat aloof from all others. Eager hands had 
beckoned, but Leena had pretended not to notice. “Away from 
the crowd we can concentrate better on the numbers,” she said. 
She bought two cards and gave one to her guest along with a 
small pencil. “Five numbers on each line, and there are three 
lines, as you see. Ten rupees for each line, fifty for the full 
house. Now—good luck.” 

“Good luck.” 

“Eyes down!” The master of ceremonies cried into the 
mike. The numbers came. Two little ducks—22. All by itself, 
Number 9 . . . Top of the house, blind 90 . . . One and six, 
sweet 16... Number 12, that’s my age! 

“Line!” someone called out. Not a single number on Mrs. 
Mehra’s card stood canceled. 

The second line went after ten more calls with a box of 
tricks, Number 6. By that time Mrs. Mehra had crossed out 
only four numbers. The third line went, and after some fifty 
calls a woman’s voice came shrilling, “House!” Mrs. Mehra tore 
up her card. 

“Good fun even if you don’t win,” Leena consoled. “We'll 
try again.” 

In the five-minute interval Mrs. Mehra cast her eyes about, 
surveying the display of saris and jackets, not knowing that she 
was at the moment the theme of talk at several tables. 

“Her husband—what is he?” 

“Just nobody. She being only a PS—” 
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“An officer's wife may work as PS to make an independent 
income.” 

“I have looked her up in the phone book. She’s there. But 
no Mr. Mehra.” 

“Why not take Leena aside and ask?” 

“I tried to catch her eye. She ignored me. Apparently she 
doesn’t want us to meet her guest.” 

“As if our daughters are out to catch Bhashkar through his 
office secretary!” 

“As if Bhashkar has authorized her to act as his match¬ 
maker!” 

“He advertised. It’s as much his business to look for the 
bride as it’s ours to find the groom.” 

“The honest thing for him would be to see all the girls, 
then decide. If he wants to keep himself in hiding, why has he 
advertised for a bride? It doesn’t make sense.” 

“Maybe he doesn't want to marry a Lohapur girl.” 

“What's wrong with a Lohapur girl? Tell me that. Just two 
or three months back he was a different person. He would dance 
till two thirty. He would put his arm around the waist of this 
girl and that, even away from the dance floor.” 

“Why, he was seen taking a girl—I won’t name her—down 
the garden path. It was a moonless night.” 

“Someone complained to the Club committee about his 
too free manner of dancing the twist Of course I’m broad¬ 
minded; I've traveled in Europe and seen cabarets and night¬ 
clubs.” 

“We all had to give warnings to our daughters, didn’t we?” 

“Some of the girls laughed at their mothers.” 

“That’s the worst part of it. Bhashkar is handsome. He has 
winning ways. He can turn a girl’s head.” 

“What luck, he has at last decided on a decent home life. 
He should have told us his wish instead of advertising in a paper. 
We’d have been glad to help.” 

“We’re happy anyway that sense has dawned on him at 
last. He has realized that here in India he cannot have the gay 
bachelor’s life he must have known in America. It's taken him 
a year to understand that simple fact.” 



“He's lost a precious year of home life. He could have been 
a father by this time." 

“Plenty of time yet for him to be a father. I hope he will 
make a good husband . Once a taste for something is created— 
you know how young people in America live." 

“That will depend very much on the wife. If he marries 
my . . . Well, what I mean is that if he loves bis wife she'll 
become his whole world. Our husbands, for instance." 

“Second Housie!" the loudspeaker boomed. “Buy your 
cards, please. This time we are having a snowball. If you can 
cancel all your numbers in the first sixty-five calls, you get two 
hundred rupees. Please hurry up. After this we’ll go in for 
dinner.” 

So the game started again. The first line went. Two other 
lines. The calls continued. Mrs. Mehra crossed out her numbers 
mechanically with no real hope. Suddenly she grew tense. In the 
last seven calls five of her numbers had gone! Now there were 
just two left on the card. But maybe someone was waiting with 
only one number, and would cry out House any moment. 

“Unlucky for some, Number 13," the master of ceremonies 
went on. But not unlucky for Mrs. Mehra. Now she had just 
one number to cross out. She could hear the pounding of her 
heart. She placed her pencil on the number, her lips moving in 
silent prayer, “Four and six... four and six.. 

The announcer called out, “This is the last number for 
snowball: four and six—” 

The voice that gave response was almost a shriek. 

A hundred pairs of eyes turned to the direction of that cry. 

“Maybe there’s a mistake," Mrs. Mehra whispered to Leena, 
who had craned her neck to see her guest’s card. “Maybe I’ve 
canceled a wrong number.” 

“Please come over to this table,” called the master of cere¬ 
monies from the far end of the lawn. 

She edged her way across the lawn between the clusters of 
chairs and tables. Her heart thumped as the numbers on her card 
were being checked. There could be an error, and then the MC 
would say into the mike, “Bogie!” The audience would burst 
into laughter and echo the word “Bogie.” But the MC said, 
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“House correct.” He picked up a sheaf of ten-rupee bills and 
held them out. “CongratulationsI” 

As she took the bills, her husband came into her vision, 
and she nodded to him with: Wait till I come home—you'll enjoy 
the tale. I have worn the painted plumes, but that's not all. 
The hundred peacocks—I have beaten them at their own Club 
gamel 




Chapter 
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X HE jeep as it passed down the avenue slowed to a crawl 
because of the traffic jam, and Bhashkar caught sight of a figure 
on the balcony of the City Library, bending over the wooden 
rail, looking out. Satyajit! What had brought him there so early 
in the day? Bhashkar put out his hand and waved a greeting. 
But Satyajit’s eyes were not on the street; they were fixed some¬ 
where afar—the balcony commanded a panoramic view of Steel- 
town. Had he with some inner sensitivity felt the impact of the 
night’s tragic happening, though he couldn’t possibly know yet? 
His condemnation of the machine lay vindicated by the mangled 
mass of what had once been a human form. 

The machine had taken its victim toward the end of the 
night. The message had come to Bhashkar in bed, and he had 
risen at once, dressed in a minute, and rushed off to the rolling 
mill. But there was nothing for him to do. The body lay on a 
stretcher, covered with a gray sheet, the feet sticking out; a tall 
man, apparently. Young; his age was on record as twenty-four. 
Word had gone to his wife soon after the accident, and there 
she sat on the cement floor, her knees touchfng the stretcher, 
and she was more a girl than a woman in spite of the bigness of 
her belly; she must be seven months gone. 

“She hasn't shed one drop of tear since she came,” said the 
Labor Officer. “She hasn’t spoken or moved or shown any other 
sign of life. She seems as dead as the body by her side.” 

“She has none else in her home? A mother . ..” 

“None.” 

“What compensation will the Company pay?” 
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It wasn't a big amount; it couldn't last even up to the time 
the baby learned to toddle. The Company had no obligation to 
pay more. 

“We can raise a subscription for her/' Bhashkar suggested. 
“I'll give a month's salary. Let everyone else—” 

The Labor Officer had an astonished look. 

'There's no precedent for such action.” 

“The donations will be Voluntary. Any small amount will 
help. A half-day’s wages—” 

The Labor Officer said: “It will create a precedent, sir. Not 
only for our Company but for all others in India. Tlie trade 
unions will make use of it on all future occasions.” 

“So what? When a man dies in the performance of his 
duty—” 

“It was perhaps his own carelessness. Or—” 

“Yes?” 

“Some loophole of danger left overlooked.” 

“In that case the Company must pay.” 

“But not more than what’s laid down by law.” 

Strange, the Labor Officer was thinking. The CE had a 
reputation for ruthlessness. There was, for instance, his action 
against the junior engineer who thought he could break dis¬ 
cipline. After repeated warnings the CE had gone to the GM 
and demanded the officer’s dismissal. The GM had hesitated. 
But the CE’s will had prevailed. Yet here was his softness for 
a common worker, who had paid the price of his own negligence. 

Bhashkar had turned his glance to the woman. Cry, cry your 
heart out lest you go mad, he wanted to tell her. Suddenly he 
felt an immense wave of exhaustion come sweeping over him so 
that his knees almost sagged. I’m getting old, he said to himself. 
What good shall I be to the world if I get old? And now that 
the machine has turned against me— 

That was plain sentimentality, something he couldn’t afford. 
Would he give way even before the battle had begun? He cast 
one more lingering look at the mother-to-be, with a prayer, with 
a blessing, then spun round and strode away. He went out the 
gate and climbed into his jeep. It was now eight o’clock. The 
night shift had just ended, and the siren was screaming, calling 
the men for the first shift of the new day. As he drove off, staring 
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straight ahead, he had an idea that the exhaustion was within 
him, a kind of emptiness that heavy work had left unfilled. 

He tried to come to grips with the reality. Loneliness within? 
Such luxuries were not for a man who had a vast work to do in 
these crucial moments of the nation’s life. It was surely the body 
reacting on the mind. His body had never thrived on asceticism. 
Where was the necessity? Rupa ... 

Twice or thrice a week Rupa came to Room Nineteen with 
a confidential file from the Security Unit, and if it was something 
urgent she would take down a reply. Her greenish eyes could 
flash a look all too familiar. You would not see that look, that 
flash, in Indian eyes, but Rupa was half American. He had said 
to her the other day, “India needs women of your type, Rupa, 
as much as it needs the Western machines.” “My type? What 
type is that?” she had asked in astonishment. He had answered: 
“You’ll destroy the stability of our social life; you'll create chaos; 
but you will give us something dynamic. You will restore the 
youth of the nation.” At that, the greenish pupils had glinted 
mischievously. “Not the stability of Room Nineteen,” she had 
said. 

Sumita and Rupa. The spinning wheel and the turbine. 
India of the epic age and India-to-be. His own preference left 
no doubt whatever. Yet a sudden impulse took hold of him as 
he passed the gates of the library and saw Satyajit leaning over 
the balcony rail. With no second thought he swerved sharply to 
a side street, and after several turns in small lanes he was speed¬ 
ing toward the meadow. He hardly slackened on the rough 
track. When he reached the wooden post of the oil lamp, he 
applied the brake. He rested his arms over the steering wheel 
and dropped his head on them. 

He would like her to reach into broad sunlight, away from 
the light that radiated from her father and enveloped her in its 
unhealthy glow. Unhealthy, for it would not let her be fulfilled— 
as a woman. 

She should have a friend strong enough to release her from 
the cocoon of taboos she had built around herself; soon the 
finespun case would be too strong, and the full-grown moth, 
powerless to break loose, would be suffocated. 

He could not be that friend. She was far apart from the 
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type he fancied. A woman for him had to be adult, experienced, 
uninhibited. But there was something refreshing about Sumita. 

He could be with her in a minute—he had only to drive 
on. She must have forgiven him in the past four days for his 
hard words. It was not likely that she would nurse a bitter feeling 
in her heart. 

An undeniable happiness came upon him as he started the 
jeep with a jerk. He pulled up in front of the house he knew. He 
hesitated, then blew the hom, blew again. She came out. She 
saw the jeep on the road, and stepped across the vegetable patch 
and out of the bamboo gate. 

“Father's gone to Lohapur.” 

The engine was still running when he jumped out. 

“I know. I saw him standing on the balcony of the library." 

“Then?" 

“Then what?" 

She laughed under her breath and gave it up. 

He said: “This isn't a business call. I'm out on a holiday. 
Sight-seeing.” 

“This isn't Sunday or some sort of holiday." 

“Holiday for me. At least for an hour.” 

“Sight-seeing in this village? We have nothing to show you, 

Mr * R °y” 

She saw the look of dismay, and hastened to add: “Unless 
you care for old temples. We have one at the other end of the 
village." 

“I've heard of it. If I could have Gopal as guide—” 

“He can't leave school.” She paused, hesitating. “Am I good 
enough? I don't have to take a class for some time yet." 

“Wonderful!” His face beamed. He turned quickly to help 
her into the jeep, as if he feared she might change her mind. As 
soon as she had settled herself, he hurried round to the other 
side and climbed up and changed gear. 

“The fact is," he said in a low murmur, as if to himself, “I've 
felt restless, I couldn't work. I had to take an hour off." 

“You... restless?" 

“Am I a machine? A thing of steel?” 

“Not steel. Steel cannot think." 



“Perhaps I am a kind of steel that can think. A computer. 
But I can't feel. That's it." 

She shook her head vehemently. “Your rich feeling for 
India. For the modem age. For the industrial revolution." And 
sharply, as the jeep raced. “Slow! First to the left. There." 

“Now tell me—" He changed the topic. “There are people 
working in the fields and they can see you. What will they say?" 

Her answer carried plain astonishment: “They see me all 
the time. What is there to say?" 

“Seated in a jeep with a stranger." 

“You're no stranger.” 

“Driving along with a man from Steeltown.” 

“Is that wrong?" 

“It's permissible! Gandhigram is as advanced as all that?” 

“Advanced? What’s advanced about it?” 

He had used the wrong word, he knew. “The old segre¬ 
gation," he explained. “Men and women kept apart. In every 
village that’s the rule." 

“Not in Gandhigram." 

“Really? And it doesn’t lead to complications?" 

“Complications?” She gave him a quizzical look. 

Were they all Sumitas in this village? Hard to believe. He 
made a new approach. “Why do you take this trouble for a 
man you hate?" 

The question in her eyes changed to puzzlement. “Hate?” 
she breathed. “Hate you?" 

“A man with evil designs on Gandhigram. Who wants to 
build a blast furnace in tftfe mango grove. How can you help 
hating him?” 

She was silent, as if she acquiesced; then her voice came in 
a slow murmur: “We will resist you. We will die rather than 
lose ourselves. But no hate will be involved. Yesterday Father 
was speaking to our village about the menace from Steeltown. 
He warned us: To give hate for hate is only to make the evil 
grow stronger. To hate is to be defeated in tne moral struggle.” 

Struck by her words—and even more, by the feeling behind 
them—he cried impulsively, “I do want to understand you, 
Sumita.” 
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Sumita! He had called her by her namel 

He was now speaking fast: “How will you counter the 
Chinese propaganda that you hear on the radio for hours every 
night? They've set up a station close to our borders, and use a 
high-powered transmitter. They slander our leaders; they throw 
mud on Nehru; they speak malicious lies all the time. They've 
turned lying into an art. What should we do in return? Sing the 
praises of our dear brethren? Chant the glory of the ancient 
culture of China?” 

Eyes averted to the sweeping fields tilled and ready for the 
monsoon rains about to come, Sumita reflected for a moment 
before she gave her answer. 

“We have believed in that culture for almost two thousand 
years, haven't we? That belief cannot be negated by the words 
of a paid propagandist. To lay bare an obvious lie we don't have 
to use other lies, or even half-truths.” 

The wide grin on Bhashkar's face made him look younger 
than his age. 

“Your own words?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Not borrowed words?” 

In an instant she was miles away from him, withdrawn. 

“There's no difference,” she cried sharply. “Father thinks 
for me. That's my privilege, not my shame. I know he cannot go 
wrong. I know—” She swung away from the topic, saying in a 
low murmur, “We don't have to draw him into this talk.” 

“No,” he meekly agreed, recalling what had happened when 
they met last. 

The brief communion was lost. If only she had a friend 
who could break the father image, Bhashkar mused. Was there 
no one to play that role? 

“Please turn off the road. That's another meadow. The 
village beyond it is named Ranighat.” 

How could a man be so completely unaware of the blossom¬ 
ing richness under his roof, even though that richness belonged 
to his daughter? Would not the sight of youth recall to his mind 
his own youth and his wife's? Had he no memory that he could 
rdive? 

“You see the temple?” 
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Absorbed in thought, he had seen it with sightless eyes, A 
dilapidated stone structure black with the time it had absorbed. 
The jeep pulled up in the front yard. 

“There's nothing to see, really. But then you have to waste 
a precious hour of yours—sight-seeing!” 

“Let's go in.” 

The walls, once smooth, looked roughened by weather. The 
tapering top ended in what could once have been a wheel— 
half of it was broken. There was no door at the entrance; some¬ 
one who needed the wood had taken it, perhaps two hundred 
years ago. And, strangely, the sanctum was empty, it had no god 
or goddess. It was as though the idol, hating the loneliness and 
the ruin, had walked away. 

As his eyes grew used to the dim interior, he looked around. 
Friezes covered the walls, depicting episodes out of mythology. 
Echoes of motifs in some of India's famed temples. A large 
sculpture in an alcove struck Bhashkar's eye, and he stepped 
close. A stone woman sat astride the knees of a man, one melon- 
round breast cupped in his large hand. It was like a well-known 
piece in Khajuraho—or was it Konarak? A surprisingly good 
copy. But Bhashkar was less intent on the stone woman than 
on the one by his side. She was not conscious of the eroticism, 
not abashed. Not conscious of her companion gazing at 
sculptured love. 

“What do you think of that, Sumita?” 

“I know nothing about the art of sculpture.” 

Unasked questions lay on his tongue. It has no meaning for 
you? You do not see there a real man, a real woman? He had no 
business to pry into Sumita's inner life. Hard, though, not to 
think of the new loveliness that could have marked her face at 
the touch of... shame. 

He turned away, annoyed with himself, and strode abruptly 
out of the temple. A moment later she joined him in the jeep. 

“Didn't I tell you there was nothing to see?” They were 
racing down the road. 

“A view of life.” He could be speaking to himself. 

“Life?” 

“The sculpture. You saw it.” 



“That!” She clicked her tongue with honest incomprehen¬ 
sion. 

His own incomprehension was equal to hers. It was hard for 
him to believe that any woman could remain untouched by the 
sight of the hand on the breast, both so faithfully rendered. Sumita 
must have seen that sculpture many times in the course of years; 
yet, today, in the fullness of youth, how could she fail to see the 
reality she had missed before, and react appropriately? But there 
was her prompt dismissal of it with a click of her tongue. 

Be it so—he felt a kind of relief. His halfhearted duty was 
done. He did not have to make the limestone figure feel, breathe. 
But with relief there was regret. Regret not simply on Sumita’s 
account. She was India, wasn't she? The India of Satyajit. The 
India that had to be transformed. It wasn’t enough to fight 
Satyajit on the economic front. The battle must touch every 
facet of living. The machine age asweep over the country could 
give no quarter to repressions. 

One kind of blindness linked up with other kinds in a chain. 
No wonder that Sumita failed to see the dark menace from 
beyond the mountains. Satyajitism, working at several levels, 
was all of a piece. Delusion—and more delusion! 

His thoughts filled with that menace. 

“We were talking of Radio Peking, Sumita. This is what 
the Chinese said last night: ‘What if there is a war? Half of 
mankind will perhaps perish, but the other half will survive. 
Time will pass; the women will bear children, and world popu¬ 
lation will return to the old level.’ ” 

“Radio Peking said that?” Those words could have been 
spoken by the enigmatic woman at the Peace Congress. 

“They don’t mind losing two or three hundred million of 
their people. A mere half century has to pass before the old 
number is reached again. What is that in terms of historic time?” 

Sumita said, “Let me tell you a secret.” She stopped, a 
sudden flush on her face, her black eyes intense. 

She should always wear that look, he thought, wanting to 
stop the jeep and sit gazing at her. And it struck him that no 
other clothes could suit her so perfectly as the coarse white garb. 
His glance bent to the loveliness of bare feet covered with red 
dust.... 
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“Tell me/' he coaxed as she remained silent. A word of 
endearment had almost passed his lips. What was the matter 
with him? Stupid man! 

“They need a change of heart. God dwells in them as in all 
others. That God has to be roused.” 

“Yes?” He was eager to understand, to find the truth, to 
change, if need be, his philosophy of life. 

“So it is that Father has decided to take a Peace Mission 
to Ladakh. He hasn't announced his plan yet. Only Mother and 
I know. And you—” 

He was aghast. He could hardly believe his ears. 

“Peace Mission... to Ladakh?” 

“The effect will be historic. The soul of the Chinese people 
will be touched. All that is good in them, all the nobility of the 
human spirit.” 

His voice interrupted sharply. “Of whom will the Peace 
Mission be composed?” 

“Four men. And... a woman.” 

“A woman?” 

Her face saddened. “I wish it were Mother—” 

His words were a whiplash. “I have no such wish.” He 
controlled himself, and said, “The woman’s already chosen?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know who she is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” He waited. 

“Myself.” 

Horror struck him. The hand on the steering wheel grew 
limp, and the jeep skidded off the road, bumping over a large 
pothole. In the long silence that followed, the horror turned to 
bitter fury. 

She cried in honest wonder, “What is it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I know I don’t deserve this honor.” 

He made no comment. The exhaustion he had felt at the 
rolling mill an hour before came sweeping back. He longed to 
be alone, submerged in work within the walls of his sanctuary, 
or... or... submerged in Rupal 




Chapter 

FIFTEEN 


!Rlupa knocked on the door of room nineteen with a report 
from her office. Bhashkar waved his unlit pipe toward a chair. 
He read the note quickly; then he stared before him in an ab¬ 
stracted way. He was not looking at her, Rupa knew; he was 
looking beyond her, beyond the wall, at something that was not 
of her world. Visions of his own. Steel for a new type of sub¬ 
machine gun. Alloy for an inch-thick plating of armor. But the 
weariness in his face! What was troubling him since she was 
here last? 

That day, too, she had seen the abstracted look; but his 
expression had changed to pleasure. He had given her the warm 
smile she loved. 

“It's good to see you, Rupa. There’s peace in your presence.” 

“Peace?” That was not the reaction she wanted. 

“You can make me forget my problems.” 

“For two moments.” 

Laughing, he reached out across the table and took her 
hand. “You have the fingers of an artist.” Their eyes met, but 
she looked away. Could he not read her and understand her? 
He did not have to make love to her fingers alone. But that was 
all he did. His hand withdrew, and she whom he had enthroned 
for two moments was reduced to nothingness. 

Not quite. As she was ready to leave, he came to her side 
of the table, standing behind her. His fingers held her chin and 
tilted her face upward, then crossed the half-open mouth and 
trailed along the upper lip with its feel of down. “Strange!” he 
spoke in a murmur, as if to himself. “You could be Mary Ann!” 
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At that remark she had wanted to withdraw from his touch; she 
hated to remind him of a woman he had known, in America, 
obviously, and to be compared. But she had no power to decline 
his caress. She sat quiet, face bowed, while his hand slipped to 
the curve of her throat, tracing it to the crescent of the collar¬ 
bone. Her breath came faster and her breasts ached expectantly. 
It was at that moment that the telephone had to ring. He ignored 
it for a time. She felt the slow, caressing descent of his hand, 
and the ache grew. But the telephone was persistent. He picked 
it up in exasperation. His face changed in an instant. “Yes, yes, 
I’ll be there in five minutes.” And to her, vibrant in every limb: 
“Rupa, there’s been a breakdown at the Structural. It will be 
disastrous unless I rush off.” She could not lift her bowed head 
for a minute even after he was gone. Then she had to struggle 
with herself lest she snatch up the blue-painted receiver and hurl 
it against the floor. 

Today, elbows propped on the table and face cupped in 
her hands, she waited for his change of mood. There’s a limit to 
one's capacity for physical strain, she was thinking. He had 
passed that limit and must pay the price. If he would only give 
her a chance. She could take him out of himself and renew his 
endurance in that process. 

“Rupa—” 

Startled by the tone of gravity, she waited. 

“We are in a state of war, Rupa.” 

“War?” 

“Expansion. We have to take Gandhigram in our stride. 
Our natural line of advance, from the technical point of view. 
It doesn’t make sense to leave out this site and turn in some 
other direction. But there’s a second reason why Gandhigram 
must be annexed. Its whole outlook is contrary to ours. It is what 
we’ve got to fight all over India.” 

She nodded without answer. He was not talking to her, she 
knew; he was simply thinking aloud. 

“The conflict could have waited, but Ladakh has given it 
a great urgency. And Ladakh also brings into sharper focus a 
strange man named Satyajit. He does not believe in armed 
might. Not that he loves his country’s freedom a whit less than 
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any of us. He has other ideas about defending freedom. He is 
going to make a dramatic—” 

The voice broke off. The face filled with brooding until the 
anger showed in the hardening of the eyes. “It's Satyajit we have 
to fight, Rupa.” 

That explained his weariness. Not steel, but something 
stronger. The renowned leader of Gandhigram would be fully 
prepared to meet the challenge from Steeltown. 

“This report you’ve brought from your office—it’s mainly 
about Satyajit. For more than a week he’s been going to the 
City Library, collecting material on Ladakh out of books, maps. 
He has to know the ground.” 

“Why does he have to know Ladakh?” 

He turned away from that question. 

“Satyajit is the very soul of Gandhigram. He is Gandhigram. 
Without his guidance the structure of ideas he’s been building 
will topple like a thing of sand. The others on the village coun¬ 
cil, men like Krishnamurti, are of much smaller dimensions. If 
only Satyajit could be destroyed—” 

Rupa gave a gasp. “Destroyed?” 

“I am thinking of the inner man. The man of crystal purity. 
The man who abhors vice. Vice in his own reckoning, of course. 
Let him fall from his moral height, and he will declare himself 
unworthy of leadership.” 

Rupa shook her head. “That can’t happen.” 

She watched the saddening of his face, and her heart grew 
troubled. But he resumed hopefully: 

“I have also thought so; and yet I am somewhat cynical 
about ascetics. You may have read the Tagore story Attainment. 
Tagore takes an ancient legend and gives it a new coloring.” 

She was silent a long minute, gazing at the glass pane of the 
window misted with rain. It’s going to rain all day, she thought. 
The monsoon had started earlier than expected. All night there 
had been a heavy downpour, with repeated thunderclaps. She 
had slept fitfully. 

He also was silent. Then he was speaking again, but to 
himself: 

“Ascetics have fallen—in spirit—from their high pedestal. 
If only that happens to Satyajitl” 
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“What then?" 

“As soon as he becomes aware that his inner self has been 
stained . . . Gandhi in his early youth had a somewhat similar 
experience. Writing about it, he said that, though nothing hap¬ 
pened, 'the carnal desire was there and it was as good as the 
deed.’ ” 

She looked down, her face red. Bhashkar laughed. 

“Don't tell me, Rupa, that you suffer from prudery. Do you? 
Then let's drop this subject.” Adding, apologetic: “Just wishful 
thinking. I shouldn't have imposed it on you. And—how stupid 
of me! To imagine that something that didn't happen in all the 
past years could happen overnight.” 

There was a slight twitch in her face over one cheekbone, 
the restiveness of a tiny nerve. She had been unprepared for his 
solemn mood. His hand was now reaching out toward her, but 
she recoiled in curious alarm. He was far from her in his 
thoughts; he would make love to her fingers, her fingers alone. 
At this moment she could not bear that. She rose abruptly to 
her feet. 

“Time to get back to my office.” 

She paused at the door, turned and flung, “What chance 
has Mary Ann today against one ascetic?” 

What did she mean? he pondered in amazement as she 
hustled off. She did have a likeness to Mary Ann. 

Life had been harsh to Rupa. She was six years old when 
her mother went away. She went to America, where she belonged. 
And Rupa went to boarding school, then to college. After gradu¬ 
ation she took secretarial training. But on a whim she answered 
an advertisement and found herself in the uniform of an air 
hostess. 

All this she had revealed to him one day. She had looked 
unhappy, and he had wanted to know the reason. She had 
spoken out, needing an outlet for pent-up feelings. But why did 
the hostess quit her job? When he asked that question, a look 
came upon her face as if she saw something fearful. Her mouth 
set tight; the faint down on her upper lip turned darker in hue— 
that was a play of light on the averted face. He hastened to say, 
“Don't tell me, if it hurts.” A minute went by. He had a longing 
to share in her sorrow. He wanted to reach into the depths of 
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her mind. But the cloud of hurt lifted from her face as if at the 
touch of a magic wand. She turned to him with a brilliant smile. 
She picked up her pencil and bent over her pad. “Shall we pro¬ 
ceed? The last sentence reads...” 

That image faded into another. The Peace Mission—Sumita 
trudging the Himalayan desolation from which perhaps there 
would be no return. Bhashkar felt his blood grow afire. Satyajit 
had no right to make his daughter a sacrificial offering simply 
to vindicate his own moral grandeur. The tremendous egol If he 
could only be destroyed—but not by hunger or cold or a Chinese 
bullet! 

In the next hour Rupa sat sunk in deep contemplation in 
her room. 

Wishful thinking, he had said. But. . . couldn't it be that 
the ascetic of Gandhigram had a weak link somewhere in his 
heavy moral armor? The carnal desire "was there and it was as 
good as the deed. Mere desire, the feeling and the thought, could 
stain a man’s inner self. 

The idea came upon her in a flash: What if I become his 

test? 

Laughing, she dismissed the idea. She was not the right 
person to play such a role. She had nothing of the mental 
equipment. Or the physical, for that matter. 

Had not men who looked at her once seemed eager to look 
again? And the desire in their eyes was barely concealed. 

The idea returned to her and grew in her mind while she 
worked. After an hour had passed, the idea became a compulsion. 
The experiment would be amusing, if nothing else. She would 
not tell Bhashkar. If success came, this service to him would be 
her unacknowledged gift. If she failed, it would not matter any¬ 
way. But she would have to begin immediately. Who could tell 
when Satyajit would stop coming to the City Library? 

He would be all by himself in the third-floor room kept in 
reserve for scholars. She could offer him assistance. She would 
have to be absent from the office—that was no problem, with 
the fortnight’s leave due. 

She felt a wave of excitement. Presently she was working 
out the details of her plan. These clothes wouldn’t do; sari-clad. 



she might strengthen inhibitions in the ascetic. One of the 
Western dresses she had occasionally worn abroad would serve 
her purpose better. They would turn her into the very image of 
her mother, Rupa reflected, recalling a portrait in the old album. 
The portrait was more vivid than the picture in her memory. 

On what rock had the marriage foundered? Father had 
answered the question with, “She—she had to be happy.” “Then 
why didn't you make her happy?” But he had withdrawn into 
his silence. 

Rupa had not seen much of him, either. He had not married 
again, but back home on vacations she faced a stranger. Did he 
see her mother in her .. . and hate her? A constant reminder of 
wreckage. Rupa had longed to draw closer to him, but he was 
unreachable in his walled-up shelter. 

“What do I care?” she had said to herself, in tears. 

Luck that the Airways had selected her for the job. Luck? 

For a time it was wonderful. She began her career on the 
Calcutta-Tokyo route. A year later it was Calcutta-Cairo. 
And then came John Wakefield. John was a co-pilot, his home 
in Britain. Dancing at the Great Eastern in Calcutta, he said, 
“Why didn’t I see you three years earlier?” There was sorrow 
in his voice. She answered him. “Three years back I would 
have been too young for a date with you. I would have been 
afraid of a man from an unknown land.” He saw the point, 
but the unhappy look stayed. And they dated in other cities, 
outside India. John was alternately gay and morose. Somewhere 
in his life there was a tragedy, Rupa felt sure. 

Several months passed before the revelation came. One 
evening they dined at the Nile Hilton and watched the floor 
show. John grew restless, moody. Close on midnight he suggested 
a drive—he always had a borrowed car in Cairo. They went out 
and drove to the desert's edge, to Giza Pyramid. Arm in arm, 
they walked around the Pyramid, picking their way by a fading 
flashlight. They paused for a brief while to gaze at the Sphinx. 
The cunous thought came upon her that in the last few days 
John had become as inscrutable as the Sphinx. 

Presently the flashlight battery died, and the darkness en¬ 
veloped them. 

It was near dawn when she was back in the city, utterly 



exhausted in body and mind. The young girl in the uniform of 
an air hostess had become a mature woman. 

When she woke at noon, a letter from John was waiting for 
her. It would tell her where they would meet in the evening— 
he had not wanted to disturb her sleep. But that was not what 
the note said. 

He was leaving immediately—there was a posting order. He 
did not know how to express his pain for what had happened 
in the night. It looked preplanned but wasn't. Life would have 
taken a different course for them both if he weren't married. 

John Wakefield was married. 

She had been fool enough not to understand the words he 
had spoken: Why didn't I see you three years earlier? 

The aircraft that used to be filled with the blueness of- 
the sky became a suffocating metal capsule. She gave up her 
job. For several weeks she kept herself buried in a hotel room 
in Calcutta, not going out, seeing no one. Then her wound 
healed. A new Rupa emerged out of her chastened self. One 
closer to her American mother. One released mentally from 
Indian roots. Her new career began in a travel agency. When she 
had made the sales manager's head swirl, she resigned abruptly. 
Two or three other jobs followed. Then she came to Steeltown. 
Barely a week passed before she discovered the dominant figure 
there. And as chance would have it, she had to take confidential 
notes from her office to Room Nineteen, and jot down replies. 

But her calculations were all upset. She who had felt secure 
in the knowledge that she had become immune to feelings of a 
certain kind . . . she, Wakefield-insulated . . . Her task today 
should be amusing enough. A man nearly fifty—they were all too 
vulnerable at that age. An ascetic was an unknown factor, though. 
If he addressed her as Rupa-Mother, all would be lost. But he 
wouldn't if he saw her in the garb and person of a foreigner. 

Later, in her lodging, wearing a green pleated skirt and 
white low-necked blouse, Rupa gave a glance at her mother 
looking back at her from the glass. Where was she? Had she 
found what she had wanted? Was there any love in her still for 
the child she had left behind years ago, the child who had once 
been part of her body, who had lain on her milk-filled breast? 

This was no time for such thoughts, and Rupa pulled her- 



self away from them. The final smear of red on a mouth some¬ 
what wide. The loose-cut blouse flared as she bent forward. 

One day she had gone to Room Nineteen in this blouse, 
but the sari was there as usual with its enveloping, concealing 
fold. The fold slipped off her shoulder while she was scribbling 
on her pad, and she, aware, paid no heed. She wrote on, un¬ 
concerned. But she held her breath as she saw Bhashkar rise from 
his chair. He came round to her side of the table, gently picked 
up the fold of sari and replaced it, and all this while the dictation 
went on uninterrupted. 

How her face had burned! 

Her expectations from him were small. Let him amuse him¬ 
self, with a little playacting added, the Wakefield way. That 
would make her content. That was all she asked. 

Rupa took a cab. In the library she sat awhile in the reading 
room, thinking. It might be useful to know more about Satyajit 
before she met him. All that she knew of him—of the inner 
man—was contained in Bhashkar's brief remarks. She should 
glance through one or two of the books he had written. And the 
Tagore story, Attainment, could be a revelation. 

She walked to the stacks, and found the volumes she needed. 
Back at her seat, she began to read. 

Lost in penance in the deep forest, the ascetic was bent on 
winning immortality. A young girl of the wood gatherers who 
lived at the edge of the forest brought him, every day, fruit and 
water in leaf cups. She placed flowers before him. All her gifts 
went unheeded. At midday she stood beside the ascetic, shielding 
him with the comer of her sari against the strong sun. He took 
no notice. 

But the gods took notice of the ascetic. Earthbound, he 
was striving to attain deathlessness by the might of his suffering. 
Indra, king of the gods, was enraged by the audacity of a mere 
mortal, and he bade the heavenly dancer Menaka descend to 
Earth and break the power of the ascetic’s meditation. Menaka 
was hesitant. To employ an apsara for the defeat of a mortal— 
wouldn’t that be a defeat of Heaven? The fatal instrument for 
use was on Earth itself. Woman. And Indra understood. 

So it happened that by Indra’s will the girl of the wood 



gatherers acquired enchantment. The ascetic, now resolved to 
move deeper into the forest and make his penance yet harder, 
turned his eyes upon the girl and saw her as a person known yet 
unknown. She, hearing of his wish, begged that he stay where 
he was, so she could at least have the bliss of looking at him 
every day. Strangely, the ascetic, for the first time, granted her 
prayer. 

His compliance came upon the girl as a shock. She had 
barred the way of his attainment, and he had yielded to her will. 
She became afraid of herself. Presently, the ascetic was accepting 
fruit and water from her hand. 

Her happiness was washed off in tears. One day, resolved 
to withdraw from the ascetic her own evil power, she bade him 
farewell—she was leaving for a place afar. He gave her his bless¬ 
ing. “Go, then, and be fulfilled.” 

When at last his hard penance was completed, Indra ap¬ 
peared before the ascetic, conceding victory, offering godlike 
immortality. But he no longer desired the boon. “What is it that 
you ask?” said Indra in astonishment. The answer came, “I ask 
for the girl of the wood gatherers.” 

No Indra would give her enchantment, Rupa thought to 
herself, closing the book; she would have to make the best use 
of what she possessed. Would that bring about the spiritual fall 
of the ascetic upstairs? Would it make him reject Attainment 
when it was within reach? 

Satyajit was watching the fury of the storm as it swung past 
by the half-open window—it looked like a hurricane. He could 
still recall how in his youth nature in its aspects of fury used to 
move him strongly, as if touching some wildness in himself. In 
his Cambridge days he was sometimes carried away by that wild¬ 
ness, which took various forms. Bireswar called it a necessary 
and healthy outlet, but Satyajit could not accept that view. It 
was an outlet, he agreed, but so was an open drain. An open 
drain carried away the city's filth in a putrid flow. His objection 
was to the filth itself. 

He had sternly chastised his body after each lapse, fasting 
for days together. On those days he pored over the pages of The 
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Imitation of Christ , his favorite book. He had thought each time 
that it was to be his last defeat. But the defeats had continued 
with varying intervals. 

Strength had been growing in him, though, all the time, and 
he knew that the defeats would one day be over. Then perhaps 
he could become a Buddhist monk and find the inward jpeace he 
craved. 

He did not have to be a monk. The Candhian way offered 
deliverance. The renunciation in which he found release was 
not a denial of the world. Its code was harder to follow, calling 
forth greater moral resources. 

He turned his chair toward the meadow and let his mind 
grow attuned to the wind's hiss and shriek. A long time ago he 
had once gone rushing out into the rain, feeling it slap his body, 
exulting. That was in Santiniketan. Just before Suruchi came 
into his life. Suruchi was a bridge between two of his lives. 

The knock on the door escaped his ears until it was repeated 
the third time. As he turned round, about to answer, the door 
slowly opened. The face of a stranger peered in. It was a woman. 

“May I come in, sir?" said Rupa as she stood framed in 
the doorway. 

He studied her for some moments. 

“This cannot be the room you're looking for,'' he said, ris¬ 
ing to his feet politely. 

“Sir, I am to assist you in your work. I can get a typewriter 
from the library office. The notes you've taken—or any other 
material—" 

He gazed at her in bewilderment. 

“I thought you were a foreign tourist." 

“I am employed at Steelhouse. You are apparently writing 
a new book—there has been none since The Conquest of Vio¬ 
lence, And she added, haltingly, with a lovely grimace, “I know I 
can be a nuisance. In that case you have only to send me away." 

“I don't understand—" In the years past he had received 
many facilities in the library, but they had not included the 
service of a typist. And this young woman knew his books. 

“Maybe, sir, you, don't want anyone from Steelhouse to 
work for you. I understand your feeling." 

He gave her a long glance. She was wrong if she thought 



he had any feeling of bitterness. It would be most helpful if 
his memorandum was typed in his presence. 

“When do you wish to start? Tomorrow?” 

“Why tomorrow, sir? Why not right away?” Briskly she 
came into the room and closed the door behind her. “Let me first 
tidy up the table—the typewriter will need some space.” She 
grew busy with the mess of papers. He watched her in silence. 
This is the point of danger, Rupa was thinking. Let him address 
me as Mother and it's all over. 

The heavy shadow of clouds had filled the room, but Satya¬ 
jit had not turned on the table lamp; he had seen her in the light 
from the corridor. He couldn't have been working. Dreaming of 
—Attainment? Even now, it was she who had to turn on the 
switch. Would he, like Bhashkar, look at her while he was actu¬ 
ally looking far beyond her? What chance would she have then? 

“Sir, why did you think of me as a tourist?” 

“You are not Indian.” 

“My mother came from Boston. She married an Indian 
student at the University. But I haven't told you my name yet. 
Rupa.” 

“Rupa... what?” 

“Just Rupa. No one in Steeltown uses my surname.” 

“Why?” 

Her eyes gazed into his, and the greenish pupils were as 
bright as polished gems. 

“Maybe they like the name!” 

Rain came bursting into the room with a sudden change in 
the course of the wind. Papers flew about. Satyajit rose, unhur¬ 
ried, walking toward the window. Rupa was there already. Two 
pairs of hands met as they struggled to close the glass pane against 
hard pressure. What long and powerful fingers, Rupa thought, 
as he finally pushed up the iron bolt. Rain began to beat on the 
glass. Through the wind's clamor the sound of aircraft could be 
heard; there was an airdrome twenty miles away. Landing would 
not be easy with visibility nil. 

Normally she could have seen from here the five-storied bulk 
of Steelhouse. Room Nineteen was on the second floor, and she 
could have spotted it, too—a comer room, west-north. The man 
there would be busy, as always, with no time even to look at the 
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storm. Dedicated to the endless files. The files meant machinery; 
they meant a great body of workers; they were the heart that 
pumped blood, the lungs that kept every limb, the tiniest cell, 
supplied with fuel. It was only she, Rupa, who could get nothing 
from the files, and was denied in every cell of her being.... Why 
couldn’t she be the girl of the wood gatherers whose one wish 
the ascetic had granted? That girl could always stand beside the 
ascetic, her eyes filled with his presence. She, Rupa, had no right 
to that much bliss. There were papers to bring to Room Nine¬ 
teen only twice or thrice a week. 

“Let’s get on with the work if you want to be helpful.” 
Satyajit’s voice had sharpened. There was a strange look in his 
face—anger? What was he angry about? 

She started to pick up the papers scattered all over the floor. 
As she bent down she felt his glance upon her, and remembered 
the blouse. Her own downward glance turned for an instant to 
her exposed figure. No sense of impending victory came upon 
her, though. She had suddenly lost interest in her mission. If 
only she could be in Room Nineteen—fruit and water in leaf 
cups... 

There in Room Nineteen the assault of the blouse had 
failed. What matter if it gained a victory that would not change 
the course of her fate? It was now making her bum, as once 
before, in defeat. 

She swung round on her heels as she went on collecting 
the papers, and when the sheets were all on the table she mur¬ 
mured: “Shall I bring the typewriter? The library will remain 
open another two hours, and in any event you cannot leave until 
the heavy rain has stopped.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, his voice curiously empty. “Bring the 
typewriter... Rupa.” 



Chapter 

SIXTEEN 


EVERAL HOURS AFTER RUPA HAD LEFT, BHASHKAR WALKED TO 

the window and wiped clear an area of the pane. The rain had 
shrunk to a thin drizzle. He could go to the meadow for one 
final look at the house; tomorrow it would be open to the judg¬ 
ment of Gandhigram. Would the house fail him, fail to be the 
instrument of his dream? He mustn’t lose his conviction before 
it was tested. Only a day. 

The sky was a great mass of thick black cloud, and even at 
midafternoon little daylight was left. Rain had made pools by 
the roadside. Beyond Section Twelve a large brown sheet of 
water covered a stretch of lowland, and children were wading 
in it, floating paper boats. In the meadow air hung the heavy 
scent of wet earth. 

He was not ready for the surprise—even from the jeep he 
could see the white-garbed girl squatting on the veranda floor. 
She was busy with what looked like electric wires, the man by 
her side apparently giving her instructions. As he caught the 
sound of the jeep’s engine he jumped to his feet.' 

“What’s happening here?” Bhashkar demanded. 

Embarrassment struck her as she looked up. “All this”— 
she made a vague gesture—“to light the house.” 

“I know.” 

The man in overalls came to her rescue. 

“Sir, she has a technician’s mind. In three days she’s learned 
how to do the wiring. The first day she stood by, watching us. 
The next day she asked questions and wanted to handle this 
stuff.” 
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“What fascinating work!” she cried, happy. “I'm learning 
fasti” She touched the galvanometer with a caressing hand. 

The electrician picked up his equipment and went away— 
the day's work was over. Bhashkar turned to the girl, and as she 
saw him frown she grew more flustered. He spoke: “You have 
been here several times?” 

“You disapprove? I haven't done any damage; I can tell you 
that.” 

“You've been coming at a time when I was not likely to 
be here. Even today I wouldn't have come at this hour except 
for the break in the rain. I'd never have known about your visits, 
your contribution to the wiring of this house.” 

“Would you have forbidden me?” 

“Sumita, you are letting down Gandhigram. This evil, this 
contamination. Your father has kept it away from the village.” 

She shook her head with vehemence. “He has no objection 
to knowledge. All knowledge is sacred, he says. The fact that I 
am learning something—” 

“The electric switch, that small button, may eventually 
bring about the end of Gandhigram.” 

She was speechless for a minute, a tiny crease of thought 
on her brow. “It isn't as simple as all that.” Pausing again, then 
resuming: “What's good for Lohapur may not be good for us. 
There’s nothing evil in electric power itself. Why, it's a marvel! 
It’s—” Words failed her, but the shining eyes spoke. 

He was amazed. The mixture of contradictions she was. 
The ease with which she could resolve all contradictions in her 
mind. Machines were the enemy. Yet she was fascinated by the 
very life spark in machines—electricity. The life spark, the 
energy that had begotten the new century, the new civilization. 
How would she react to the iron turbines producing this power? 

“Come to see our turbogenerators,” he offered. “They give 
us ninety thousand kilowatts, and we are about to set up a new 
unit. These wires are only the channel of distribution. Power 
in itself is a small part of the picture. Steelmaking—that's the 
picture. Iron ore turned into steel ingots. And there's the strip 
mill, the blooming mill. Giant machines working day and night 
like bondslaves.” 

“Our boys saw all that,” she said musingly. “A truckload 



of them. They talked of nothing else for days on end. One boy—” 
She cut herself short and broke into a laugh. 

“One boy?” Bhashkar prompted. 

“Nepu—that's his name—he was impressed most of all by 
an elevator. He had been allowed to press a button. "What a 
machine!’ he went on crying for several days.” 

""There was an old man in the party—a man with a fierce 
kind of moustache—” 

"‘Great-Uncle! He imposed himself on the boys. When they 
saw him climb up on the truck, they said, "Hey, Great-Uncle, 
this trip isn’t for elders!’ He answered gruffly: ‘Who will keep 
you all in check? Who will hold you back from mischief? What 
if you bring shame on the village?’ Then one boy lost his temper 
and spoke sharply, ‘You can go to Steeltown all by yourself. We 
are going home.’ Great-Uncle, alarmed lest the trip be canceled, 
became as meek as a mouse. He cried, pleading: ‘Brother, let 
me be. I won’t be in your way. Just forget my presence. Why, 
even an old man needs fun once in a while.’ ” 

Bhashkar laughed. “What a lovely character!” A perplexed 
look came to his face. “This I don’t understand. Why did you 
let the boys go? You could have stopped them. They are well 
disciplined, I know.” 

“How could we stop them? Are we tyrants? And why should 
we have done that?” 

“I see.” 

“Will you invite me? Let me see everything? The electric 
saw cutting steel bars—” 

He answered with a grin. “Lohapur captures Satyajit’s 
daughter. There can be no greater gain.” 

“When can I go?” The thrill in the voice made it husky. 

“Any time you wish.” 

“Any time?” The tone grew demanding. 

“Yes, Sumita.” If she only knew how he would love to take 
her to the town. 

“Right now?” 

“WTiy not? The rain’s stopped—” 

But the answer came, a rumble in the sky, and alarm broke 
from Sumita’s lips. She clapped her fingers to her ears. 

He looked up at the sky. “The monsoon gets stronger. I 
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think your trip will have to be postponed. Tomorrow is the big 
day at Meadow House.” As he spoke he was listening to the 
voice of the wind, a sharp whistling. He grew anxious. “What if 
the weather does not change tomorrow? Everything will be 
upset” 

She shared his concern. She hated the storm—not wind or 
rain, but flashes of lightning, followed by the horror of thun¬ 
derclaps. 

“I’d better go home.” 

“Tomorrow, then. I wish I could show you in Steeltown 
something as meaningful as... what I saw in your village.” 

“Meaningful? In our village?” 

“The timeless creation on a slab of stone. We’ve noth¬ 
ing like that in Lohapur. All that we have dates quickly and 
must be replaced by something more recent.” 

“That sculpture . . .” Her words were lost in the sudden 
lash of rain; driven by high wind it came slapping to the veranda 
in a solid sheet. Her umbrella with its bamboo handle stood 
propped against the wall. She picked it up, and the two hurried 
into an adjoining room. An open window swayed, slammed, and 
shattered glass flew. Rapid fingers were beating on the roof as 
on a drum. 

Let the sky be emptied of all its rain so that we may have 
fine weather tomorrow, he prayed in his heart. But how would 
Sumita go home? She had come prepared for rain, but not for 
a deluge. It could be hours before the havoc ceased. 

“I love walking in rain,” she answered. “I’ll start in a 
minute.” 

He dismissed the idea with a wave of his hand. 

“Walk? Absurd! You'll go home in the jeep.” 

“No. Please don't bother.” 

“It isn’t rain alone. The wind! It looks like a hurricane. 
Lightning, thunder. It’s dark already—long before sunset.” 

Her face was pale. She saw herself walking all alone in the 
meadow, and the thunderbolt came crashing on a tall palm tree, 
turning it in an instant to deadwood. He noted her fear, and 
smiled. 

“Come—Sumita. Leave your umbrella; it will be a hin¬ 
drance.” 



He walked to the door, holding it open for her to pass. The 
sheet of driven rain enveloped them head to foot as they crossed 
the veranda. “The steps!” he cried wamingjy. Too late. Light¬ 
ning flared, a writhing fire snake, and, bedazzled, she missed 
her footing. Down she went. Almost instantly his arms were 
about her waist. He helped her to her feet. She clung to him as 
the gale came bursting across the meadow, a frenzied maniac. 

“Hold on to me. The jeep’s barely fifty paces away.” 

They confronted a barrier, invisible yet solid. He forced her 
forward, all his strength called to the struggle. Hardly had they 
gone ten paces when the thunderclap came shatteringly, and with 
a shrill cry she stopped dead. He drew her inert figure toward him, 
bracing himself to meet the advancing fury, and, feet firmly 
planted, he bore the full thrust of her, the grip of his arms tight. 
Her rain-soaked hair touched his chin and mouth, and he felt 
her body tremble. 

The maniac, whirling about, held them united limb on 
limb, and screamed as though with perverse pleasure. Then, all 
at once, it was gone. There was no thrusting force. But the two 
were curiously unaware. One was still limp in the other’s tight 
clasp, frozen. Her jacket had come unbuttoned at the top and 
the dip between gently swelling curves was exposed. 

He spun her round to him with an abrupt, almost rough, 
gesture, and then she saw the rage of emotion in his face. In¬ 
stinct was as good as knowledge; struggling for strength, she 
pulled back a step. 

He, demanding, was about to reach for her when the thought 
struck him that his tender relationship with this strange girl 
might break under the impulse of a stupid moment. 

“Let’s move on, Sumita.” 

He walked slowly, wanting the journey prolonged, wanting 
the return of the gale. She breathed with relief as he helped her 
into the jeep, and then broke into a moan. “My ankle!” 

Would that it were a fracture—the unkind thought crossed 
his mind; she would then be unfitted for the peace march, and 
left behind. 

Jeep wheels churned water. There were few landmarks left. 
At last the wooden post came into sight, but the lamp had been 



blown away. A minute later the road gained height. Danger 
was gone. 

'‘We've been lucky. The jeep could have skidded, turned 
over.” 

But she cried, unhappy, “Good-bye to the trip to Steeltown!" 

He consoled her. “Plenty of time. Come as soon as your 
foot is better." 

“No Meadow House for me tomorrow." 

“I'll send you transport, Sumita." 

She considered that, and shook her head. “There's the 
oxcart.” 

The jeep pulled up. 

“Your father’s away, I know. I haven't met your mother, 
and this is a good opportunity." 

“Mother must be at the schoolhouse." 

She shuffled off the seat, placed one foot on the ground and 
then the other, and winced with pain. But his arm was there 
around her waist. She walked limping across the vegetable 
patch to the veranda flooded with rain. The door to the inner 
room stood unlocked as usual. This was the study with its nar¬ 
row string cot. Her bare feet left clear prints on the floor beside 
the marks of sodden shoes. When she sat down on a chair, he 
dropped to his knees, took the mud-stained foot in his hands. 
She cried out at the touch of probing fingers. 

“No fracture. I wish—" 

He was gazing at her, and she, entranced, saw the tumult 
again, and trembled. Her face lowered, and then she grew aware 
of the unbuttoned jacket. Startled hands flew up. He saw the flush 
of shame, but for a long moment his eyes would not withdraw. 

He rose to his feet. “I must get you a towel, and clothes. 
Where can I find them?” 

She nodded toward the adjoining room, and he said as he 
turned to the door, “So much hair to be dried with a towel— 
is it possible?" 

She spoke with quick concern: “It's you who must change 
at once. I'm used to getting rain-drenched." 

“But you are not used to thunder.” 

“I've been such a nuisance." 

“You've been lovely!" He whirled to her, and there was 
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the tumult renewed, a stark imprint. As he stood motionless she 
could not take her glance away from his face. Then, abruptly, 
he turned and was gone. 

She rose, languorous, moving to the rack where her father’s 
clothes hung, picking up a dhoti, vest, and tunic. She laid them 
out on the string cot with its embroidered cover, and returned 
to her chair. A minute later Bhashkar appeared with his arms full. 

“How could I know what you'd need? So I’ve brought you 
these.” He indicated the white pile. “You know the Ramayana 
story? Rama lay wounded on the battlefield, and Hanuman, the 
great monkey, was delegated to fetch certain herbs from a moun¬ 
tain where they grew. He couldn’t recognize the right herbs; so 
he pulled up the mountain and carried it on his back to Rama. 
And now, this great monkey here—” 

She gave the great monkey a bashful glance and pointed 
to the clothes on the bed. 

“If the Chief Engineer falls ill, what will happen to 
Lohapur?” 

“Nothing. His assistant will take over. In the world of ma¬ 
chines every individual is expendable.” He took the clothes and 
turned to the door. “Will you call me when you’re ready?” 

He left the room, closing the door behind him, but Sumita 
did not start taking off her wet things. She sat like a piece of 
stone . . . and about her the hurricane blew. As she relived the 
moments she felt a curious misery come sweeping upon her, and 
a strong urge to cry, to wash off the misery in a flood of tears. 
It was hard to control the impulse. She could not understand 
herself, and needed help, and yet would have shrunk from help*. 
If only she could be alone awhile; if only he would leave! 

But she did not want him to leave. And when he did not 
return after what seemed a long time, she cried his name in a 
desperate wail: 

“Mr. Roy!” 

He must have been right by the door, for it opened in¬ 
stantly. He said in astonishment: “You’re still in wet clothesl 
Then why did you call me?” And in his eyes, as they lay fastened 
on her, the hunger returned. 

He was dressed in Satyajit’s clothes, and they fitted him 
perfectly. The white homespun woven out of the yam from 
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Gandhi’s spinning wheel. She stared, fascinated, at those clothes, 
and the flood of strange feelings came to an abrupt end, as 
though barred by a straddling mountain range. 

Satyajit had come to the rescue of his daughter! 

But it was a long minute before she spoke. 

“I have been thinking.” Her voice was steady, her face tran¬ 
quil. “Will you give me some more time?” 



Chapter 

SEVENTEEN’ 


A 

JLlL LETTER FROM THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS MARKED IMMEDIATE 

had tied the CE down to his desk at the last moment, but he 
sent his secretary with instructions to ring him at the appro¬ 
priate time. Satyajit had written to say he would not be able to 
attend the function—he had work at the library—but all the 
others in Gandhigram would be there, as expected. 

The arrangements were in good hands. Mullick was no 
novice in public-relations work. The invited guests would be 
taken round the house, room to room, and all their questions 
answered. Lantern slides of Steeltown would have been shown 
next, but with a bare week left, the CE gave a new order. No 
slides for this occasion. A cultural program instead. That would 
build a more congenial atmosphere. 

“Song and dance, all at a folk level,” he advised the PRO. 
“The Institute gave an open-air show some time back—remem¬ 
ber? No lack of talent among the mill people. Those items are 
right there for your use.” 

Good idea, Mullick thought. Of course, the weather had 
to be considered. But he could keep a canvas awning ready in 
case of need; if the sky grew overcast the canvas would be set up 
quickly. He turned to his wife for help with the program, ex¬ 
plaining that it was Bhashkar’s show—he would be there in per¬ 
son, though usually he never went anywhere. Leena spent hours 
trying to select the items, and then an idea struck her—it gave 
her face an excited gleam. At that stage she imposed a condition 
for her help: everything was to be left entirely in her hands. 
She would not divulge her thoughts even to her husband. But 
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Number Two, it appeared, saw them by some intuition, and 
there was the gleam on her face as well. She barged forthwith 
into Leena’s preparations. The show, to Leena’s great regret, 
became inescapably a joint venture. 

No canvas could have survived the deluge that struck on 
the eve of the appointed day, but all traces of the havoc dis¬ 
appeared overnight. The hard earth sucked up the rainwater 
that had turned the meadow into a vast lake. Only flooded pot¬ 
holes remained. And on this day the sky was without a smear 
of cloud. All was well. At night, Meadow House would be awash 
with neon lights. Even a field telephone had been installed for 
communication with the city. 

The telephone in Bhashkar’s room started to ring. 

“My report, sir. All Gandhigram has come to Meadow 
House. The people have been received by Number Two—sorry, 
sir, I mean—” 

“I understand, Mrs. Mehra. Go on.” 

“She even folded her hands to them in greeting—that was 
under strong persuasion from Mrs. Mullick. Both were particu¬ 
larly sweet to the village council. Trayfuls of betel were passed, 
as was also the milk of coconuts in their shells. Some of the 
young men played table tennis after Leena and I had given a 
demonstration. The children’s room drew breathless cries from 
the mothers. One of whom rode the rocking horse, and loved it. 
But what impressed most is the smartness of our young girls; 
they were looking beautiful in party dress.” 

“Party dress?” 

“Silk, chiffon, brocade. Whatever a society girl must wear 
at a party. The plain people of Gandhigram have never seen 
such clothes, and they are overwhelmed.” 

Bhashkar spoke sharply: “That isn’t the kind of impression 
we want to make. I hope our millhands haven’t vaunted their 
clothes. Gaudy bush shirts and the like.” 

“Millhands, sir? There are none in this party. It’s a function 
of Lohapur Club, isn’t it?” 

He was staggered. What had Lohapur Club to do with it? 
Mrs. Mehra explained. 

“The dancers, the singers, all belong to the Club. That's 
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as it should be. All our guests will have nothing else to talk 
about in the days to come. The contrast that is Sumita—Satya¬ 
jit’s daughter. She wears the white garb of a widow.” 

His voice snapped, “Widows don’t have a monopoly on 
white garb, Mrs. Mehra.” 

“What’s wrong with prettily dyed fabric? Or at least, a nice 
border on the sari?” She stopped, hearing an abrupt click. 

Mrs. Mehra raised her eyebrows in surprise. Why was the 
CE so touchy about Sumita’s clothes? 

Half an hour later, Bhashkar appeared at the gate of 
Meadow House. It was time for the show to start. The audience 
was seated on great areas of cotton carpet. Two women greeted 
Bhashkar as he stepped into neon light. 

“Everything has gone according to plan,” Leena cried, gush¬ 
ing. “ ‘Let this be your second home, dear sisters,’ we said to 
them. You could see they were simply carried away.” 

“We do our best to spoil the plain people, don’t we?” Num¬ 
ber Two’s gruff voice followed disapprovingly. “One hopes for 
a scrap of gratitude in return, but it isn't there.” 

Bhashkar was surveying the audience. Mrs. Mehra was right. 
No millhands. Steeltown was represented by its women alone, 
women from the higher regions of the social pyramid. Silk and 
chiffon and brocade. Sumita must have had a good laugh. She 
would have a second good laugh when, on the stage, the Club 
girls in their glamour broke into the peasants’ harvest song. 

He was moving off toward the audience when his two es¬ 
corts tried to stop him. “We need you behind the wings—we 
have chairs there.” Brusquely h^ declined the invitation. He must 
sit with the guests. He walked on and found a place in the back 
row. Like all the others he sat with legs crossed. He was dressed 
in simple garments like Satyajit’s, but not homespun. 

The two women were stunned. They stood in silence a long 
minute. Number Two was the first to recover. “Cornel” Her 
angry steps swept toward the stage door. Mrs. Mehra was stand¬ 
ing by, watching, and she suppressed her amused smile. At sight 
of her, Number Two stopped, and so did Leena. The same 
thought had struck the minds of both. 

“You'll sit with us behind the wing?” 
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“You'll let us explain the dances to you?” 

Mrs. Mehra let herself be hustled forward. She took the 
chair offered behind the cardboard wing. 

“Iced lemonade?” Leena held out a glass. 

“Chocolate?” Number Two produced a big slab. 

The taped background music stopped dead. Five girls were 
walking to the stage from the opposite wing—the greenroom 
was on that side. The curtain rose to the strain of united voices. 
It was a folk-song of olden times. The modern touch came from 
the music pouring from various complicated instruments. 

As it was time for the next item on the mineographed pro¬ 
gram, Leena became curiously tense. It was a solo dance. A young 
girl in red clothes came light-footedly forward. The red orb of 
spotlight holding her on the darkened stage, she was a moving 
flame. 

“You recognize her, Mrs. Mehra?” 

“How can she recognize her with so much makeup on her 
face?” Number Two snapped. “Hard to tell where the paint ends 
and the face begins.” 

“My daughter, Meenakshi. You saw her at the Club the day 
you won a snowball. 

“A beautiful girl.” Mrs. Mehra nodded with a smile. 

Leena felt overwhelmed. “I'll explain to you the significance 
of the movements and gestures,” she said, trying to control her 
voice. “Pity that Bhashkar will not understand. He couldn't have 
seen Indian dances in America.” 

“You should have included a Western ballet in the pro¬ 
gram,” Number Two said sharply. “My Lotika took lessons from 
a French teacher in Calcutta. But then you insisted that there 
should be nothing but folk art. That was Bhashkar's wish, you 
said. And there he sits watching, and understands nothing, poor 
man!” 

Mrs. Mehra was now aware of her role as the CE's substitute. 
He had upset the calculations and gone his own way, but all was 
not lost. His substitute was not to be scorned. 

Let him approve my Meenakshi, Leena was praying fer¬ 
vently in her heart. She was truly a beautiful girl. Why, she 
looked like the very spirit of fire as it leaped up and moved 
around. 
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“You see those expressive hand gestures my Meenakshi is 
making? They are based on a treatise of dramatical art which 
is fifteen hundred years old. Those gestures—” 

Number Two interposed. “It will be better if Mrs. Mehra 
looks at the stage instead of listening to your voice, Leena.” 

“She can do both,” Leena answered sweetly, but the chal¬ 
lenge was unmistakable. 

Mrs. Mehra saw the heart of the matter: this show was 
simply meant to be a bride-showing party. A trap set for the 
CE-—he had no option but to see the daughters of Leena and 
Number Two. One prospective bride shown, it would soon be 
the other’s turn. 

The curtain was hardly down when it was rising again. Mrs. 
Mehra felt the excited nudge of Number Two’s thick elbow. 

“Look!” She was pointing to the stage. 

A young hunter came gliding, hands holding an imagined 
bow with arrow strung, wary feet tracking a beast of the jungle. 
The face with its streak of painted moustache was all tension, 
the well-formed body charged with the heat of pursuit. 

Number Two started her well-rehearsed piece. 

“The hunter has figured in our people’s fancy from times 
immemorial. Note the vigor of expression. A realistic evocation 
far from the conventional sophistry that’s become almost ritual¬ 
istic—” 

Leena cried in faint protest, “The hunter dance also has 
its prescribed technique.” 

“Please don’t interrupt,” snapped Number Two, clutching 
at her memorized text. “The down-to-earth motif gives this dance 
a sense of life exceeding what you see in the more classical 
forms.” 

* 

Number Two’s voice halted as the question came to her 
mind: Shall I tell her—now—that it’s my Lotika? Or wait until 
my Lotika reaches the climax, the arrow released from the bow 
striking the heart of the target? 

At that moment Mrs. Mehra yielded to malice. 

“A beautiful bey I” she said casually. 

A minute passed before Number Two saw the implication 
of the remark. Beautiful boy I That wasn't the impression Lotika 
was meant to convey! Number Two felt a sudden chill. Was it 
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an error to have let her Lotika be cast in the hunter's role? An 
error Leena had contrived with cool calculation? 

Beautiful boy! BoyI 

Number Two’s broad face Ailed with darkness. And it thick¬ 
ened all the time the hunter was filling the stage with dramatic, 
dynamic male energy. When the next item started—a group 
dance—she took Leena’s thin forearm in a tight grasp. Her chest 
was heaving. 

"Come, we’ll go to the greenroom for a minute.” 

Leena looked at Number Two’s face, reading it as clear as 
print, and she grew pale. She had overshot her mark and brought 
peril on her husband; he had warned her not to step on Number 
Two’s toes! As she yielded to the pull on her arm and walked 
off toward the back of the stage, she looked helpless and forlorn. 
Mrs. Mehra, watching, saddened on her account. But Number 
Two’s outburst of wrath would be useless. Leena had negated 
her daughter’s rival by an amazingly simple device—presenting 
her as a boy! The moustache was an inspired touch, and so was 
the turban with which the long hair was concealed. All the same, 
the trick was wasted. The CE was not going to marry a girl 
of the Club set. He hated the social frontiers, and took every 
chance to cross them. He had often been seen chatting with 
common workers, his friendly hand on the shoulder of a man in 
an overall. He was approachable to everyone, at office or home, 
except to the Club women. Strange man, the CE. He deserved 
a bride sharing his ideas, his outlook on life. 

Mrs. Mehra felt sorry for the thin, pale-faced woman who 
had fought so hard to find her daughter a suitable husband. 

There she was at last. She looked upset, and she tried to 
keep her voice from faltering. 

"A slight change in the program. An added item before we 
come to the end. It’s Devadasi—temple dancer.” 

Two more group dances followed, and then the tall, slender 
girl was walking to the stage, ankle bells speaking softly as she 
moved. To think that the hunter’s guise had hidden so much 
feminine charm! No wonder that Leena had gone to such lengths 
to withhold that charm from Bhashkar. Now she looked woe¬ 
begone. And Number Two was formidable in her victory. She 
took the field and went straight to the point. 
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“You sec her, my Lotika? She takes lessons not only in 
Western ballet but in our own dances.” Turning sharply to 
Leena: “Maybe you’d like to tell Mrs. Mehra what it's all about, 
Leena dear. I’m no good at that kind of talk. Don’t forget the 
good English word cheerio ... no, choreo—choreo something.” 

“The choreography of this dance is based on the classical 
techniques, but adjustments have been made for the modern 
stage.” And now that she had betrayed her daughter for the sake 
of her husband, she would go all out to help him over the hurdle 
beyond which his prospects of promotion lay. “As you see, Mrs. 
Mehra, Lotika is a true Devadasi! In her is revealed a complex 
of the otherworld quality and earthy passion—it’s on that com¬ 
bination that the temple gods are supposed to be insistent!” 

Here at last was the instrument of his dream, forged and 
ready for use, reflected Bhashkar, gazing at the cream-and-red 
structure of Meadow House illumined by strong light. He had 
been prepared to give up his career rather than be denied that 
instrument. Now that it was in hand, would his dream remain 
unrealized? 

A bad beginning. But a beginning was not the end. There 
were lessons to learn. The incomprehension of Steeltown. You 
could not blame the women. They had been true to the accepted 
beliefs. Humble peasants, drawn out of darkness into glare and 
glamour, would readily let their old roots be severed. 

A startling thought followed. Was that not in a way his 
own idea turned inside out? 

That was true only up to a point, he reasoned. Steeltown 
had the right economic values, after all. India needed the big 
machines, not spinning wheels. Change, not tradition. Not the 
heritage of philosophic inanity, but the dynamism of technologi¬ 
cal progress even with all its inevitable chaos. Yet—all that could 
be oversimplification. Would he let Sumita be transmuted into 
the dancer in red garb—the person behind the dancer? He did 
not know who she was. But he knew the type. He knew the pat¬ 
tern and all the other patterns in Steeltown—at every level. Sec¬ 
tion Twelve longing to be Eleven . . . and Ten. Insatiety, frus¬ 
tration, intrigue, graft. Mrs. Mullick must have had visions of 
herself turning into the woman nicknamed Number Two. And 
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he, the Chief Engineer, would one day be troubled by the wish 
to sit atop the pyramid. 

Satyajit had no wish to be bigger than he was. Except on 
the moral plane. There, on that plane, he would be fulfilled. 

Was there a woman in Steeltown ready to go on a peace 
march, the reward of which would be nothing but suffering and 
possibly death? Would Steeltown even understand such dedi¬ 
cation? 

Voices in the row beside him broke upon his wandering 
thoughts. 

“Chittaranjan, what do you think of all this?" 

“I? Let's listen to Swami-ji." 

“Swami-ji?” 

Pause, and then: “I shall speak with Gandhi's voice." 

“You always do, brother.” 

“This is what Gandhi said: ‘No culture can live if it tries 
to be exclusive. I do not want my house to be walled on all sides 
and my windows to be stuffed. I want all cultures to flow freely 
about my house. Mine is not a religion of the prison-house.' You 
know those words, Krishnamurti?" 

“Yes. That is why we have accepted this invitation. It ap¬ 
plies to our young men, most of all. They must not feel as if 
they live in a prison-house." 

“No less meaningful are the words that follow: ‘I refuse to 
be blown off my feet, though I do not propose merely to feed 
on the ancient cultures of our land; we have to enrich our old 
traditions with the experience of the new times. But the alien 
elements in their turn will have to be affected by the spirit of 
the soil. One dominant culture absorbing the rest—that cannot 
make for harmony; that will be an artificiality and forced unity. 
That we do not want.' So Ghandi spoke." 

“Satyajit has gone one step further, hasn’t he? He said the 
other day: ‘Steeltown belongs to the present, Gandhigram to 
the future. Steeltown must do its work. But when that work is 
done, when the material benefits of production have been fully 
attained, Steeltown, decrepit and soulless, will have to seek new 
moorings. Then it will be Gandhigram’s turn to come forward.’ " 

“What is involved in the two areas parted by a stretch of 
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meadowland is not a plain local problem; it’s a complex problem 
for all the world to face/' 

“True. In fact the problem is far more acute for the highly 
developed countries of the Western world than for us. We still 
have time. Those others have no time at all. The spirit in us can 
wait to be appeased until the body is fed. The well-fed body of 
those others can no longer bear the spirit's starvation." 

"But we cannot dissociate ourselves from the other coun¬ 
tries. Body and spirit must be fed together, not turn by turn." 

"Satyajit quoted a line from Tagore the other day: 'Perhaps 
the new dawn will come from this horizon, from the East where 
the sun rises/ ” 

Taped music swept upon the audience, and the voices 
stopped. It would be good to hear what the youths of the village, 
the rank and file, had to say, Bhashkar mused. But those close 
to him were quiet. All this parade of beauty. Youths could hardly 
be immune to this lure—even with the spell cast by Satyajit. 
Even in Gandhi's hermitage there had been lapses. 

Lapses? That was not what he would ask for, Bhashkar re¬ 
minded himself. Not to destroy the dedication, but to turn it 
through a new channel of expression to Steeltown. Those hun¬ 
dred youths watching the stage show must be fired with the wish 
to become part of a new life. Then they would overthrow Satyajit 
as a matter of course. 

Satyajit did not know that eighteen thousand babies were 
born in his country every day and had to be fed, brought up, 
given the material that would turn them into civilized citizens. 

Voices could be heard fence more—this time they came 
from the row before him. 

" Oh-rayl It's that pig of a grandson! He's again a hunter!” 

"Great-Uncle! You don't imagine—” 

"They gave him a silver medal that time. The sight of that 
hunter fellow could make bird and beast tremble!" 

"Great-Uncle! Now you do need glasses! Where's your 
grandson? Not that one on the stage, surely!" 

"Then where is he? Tell me that, since you know every¬ 
thing." 

"Not here. Not a single working man or woman. This is 
what's called high society—understand, Great-Uncle? They 
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couldn’t have your grandson here—oil and water don’t mix. 
But maybe your grandson doesn’t care about that, since he has 
gone to them and accepted their ways.” 

“Lohapur gave him a silver medal, don’t you understand? 
A man called See-ee. The one who sent us letters. Mark my 
words, boys: that pig there is my own pig of a grandson. Same 
face, same nose, same ears. The ears I have pulled a hundred 
times—those I should know!” 

“Great-Uncle, where are the ears in the village that you 
haven’t pulled?” 

“Even yours, my son? I don’t remember—” 

“It’s better so. Lest you be tempted again.” 

Bhashkar’s mind went back to the Institute show. He re¬ 
called the youth to whom he had given a medal. Good to know 
that the youth had once belonged to Gandhigram! He could 
surely be useful to Meadow House—he would have to be ap¬ 
proached. Every rebel was welcome. Every crack in the structure 
needed to be widened. If only the peace march could be delayed. 
Abandoned by Gandhigram, would not Satyajit give up the 
march as futile? 

Let him go alone if he must. Let not his reckless egoism 
destroy Sumita. 

A longing he had held back all this while filled Bhashkar’s 
heart to the brim. To see Sumita for a minute. He would have 
to wait until the show was over. How was she reacting to 
his apparent defeat? Meadow House ineffectual in its impact, 
as she had predicted. 

She would feel no exultation—that would be yielding in 
thought to himsa y violence. You could not rejoice when your 
adversary was foiled; you had to heal his hurt with a balm. But 
balm from Sumita’s hand would only strengthen him to fight 
harder. 

Seated on her haunches, legs crossed, Sumita watched the 
group of dancers with a strange fascination, and asked herself 
an odd question: How does it feel to wear such clothes? 

The rhythmic gyrations of an adorned body held in a spot¬ 
light. Crimson silk wound in tight folds revealing the slimness 
of the waist and the soft curves beneath. The bare zone between 



the waistline and the fringes of a close-fitting jacket. Clothes did 
something to the body; that was beyond doubt. And the body 
did something to the clothes. 

Her own coarse homespun was self-sufficient—it was just 
drapery. It concealed you. There had been no thought ever in 
your head that the sari could be more than that, more purposeful. 

Dancing feet gained eloquence as a finger of light played on 
them to accentuate rapidity, grace, intricacy. Ankles lined at the 
edges with red lac dye, the traditional way—they could be pretty. 
Sumita let her hand slide to her own. The sole was hard with 
callus; that was because she had never worn shoes or slippers. 
Feet did not have to be cracked, darkly stained, meant only to 
walk on. And her hand fled as though it had touched something 

ugly- 

A man had stooped over that ankle, his fingers probing for 
injury. Had he not felt repulsion? 

By her side. Mother changed her cramped posture, uncross¬ 
ing her legs, holding one foot upright. It was smooth, shapely. 
You could touch it caressingly. Her feet could have belonged 
to a dancer. 

The sari she wore—its plainness was redeemed by the green 
border, and by the jacket, also dyed dark green. What if she 
were to be garbed like her daughter? No, Sumita told herself 
firmly; she would never let Mother wear all-white. 

The stage faded from her view, and she saw herself in the 
grip of the hurricane. Thrust, held pressed against her compan¬ 
ion. But she was hardly aware of his arms around her, intent as 
she was on the struggle to Kfeep on her feet. Until something 
queer was happening to her; through her limbs she was feeling 
the flow of a strange new pleasure. It was slight at first, but it 
grew until the intensity of it made her tremble. 

That was the time he made her turn round toward him, 
and she could gaze at his face, only inches away, marked by a 
strange expression. She saw that expression again when he was 
kneeling before her, the injured foot in his hands. And yet 
again . . . 

He had left abruptly, not returning to the room. She had 
stripped off her wet clothes and was drying herself with the 
towel when she heard the jeep engine start. Naked, she could 
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not rush out to call him. And as the sound of the engine died 
away, she felt a sudden emptiness in every limb, and in a minute 
it was as though her body had been squeezed till it was a hollow 
shell. 

She tried to see herself with dear vision. A man had ap¬ 
parently gained some mysterious power over her in the space 
of minutes. It was such a power that the instant he was gone 
the need for his presence came upon her in throbs of longing. 

She had felt lone when, a year back, Father went away to 
Sevagram for a week. And again, when Mother went abroad for 
a fortnight. But there had not been this sense of longing, ever. 

Anger had risen in her. Why should she give way to stupid¬ 
ity? Why should she submit to a power that could bring evil? 

Evil? 

Something within her had made impassioned protest. There 
could be no evil in the warmth that surged out to ner limbs and 
flooded all of her. 

Yet she needed relief from this warmth itself. It made her 
suffer. 

Relief came a few minutes later. Hardly had she put on 
fresh dothes and gone to her room when Mother rushed in with 
a shuffle and swish. At sight of Sumita she could not control 
herself; she dropped down to the floor, gazing, as if fearing it was 
not Sumita but an illusion! 

“I was scared to death.” She spoke between gasps. “I thought 
you were caught in the gale. The terrible thunderbolt! I saw a 
big tree uprooted—” 

“Mother, you are drenched to the skin. Dry yourself and 
then we’ll talk.” 

“No. First tell me. You returned home before the gale 
struck?” 

“I was caught in rain and wind. But nothing happened, as 
you see. Only, I fell and hurt my ankle.” 

The mother, anxious, bent over the injured foot. 

“Nothing serious,” she said. “Turmeric and lime will ease the 
swelling. You’ll have to walk with a stick.” She rose. “While I 
change, tell me where you went, what happened.” 

But there was so much that Sumita had to withhold. The 
space of time when she was journeying to the jeep could be 
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shared with no one; and no framework of words could be found 
for those moments. 

“Bhashkar wearing your father's clothes!” Suruchi laughed. 
“How did he look?” She tried to picture him, and laughed again. 

“For an instant he looked just like Father.” 

It was midnight when Sumita woke in bed, restless, and 
there was the gale blowing and the lashing downpour. Back into 
fantasy] But through the sounds of the storm there came the 
deep breathing of Mother sleeping peacefully a yard away. 
Sumita, in shame, pushed away the memory. 

She had to stay at home the next day because of her ankle. 
Her pupils came from school and kept her busy. Toward evening 
the oxcart was waiting at the door. The invitation from Meadow 
House. 

.. . The show was over. The audience rose as the national 
anthem was sung. “Hold on to my arm,” said Mother. They 
had gone only a few paces when Mother said, “There they come 
—our hosts. We must give them our thanks.” 

But Sumita had no wish to face Bhashkar—his eyes filled 
with the dancers in their loveliness. No, she could not bear to 
stand before him, ungainly in her plain garb. He would look at 
her ankles with eyes that had seen the dancing feet. 

“Mother, you can speak to them. I'll be in the cart.” 

Hardly had she climbed into the cart drawn up at the gate 
of Meadow House, with the oxen yoked and ready to move, 
when Bhashkar came into sight again. Mother was walking on 
one side of him, the imperious woman on the other. The woman 
bent her thick neck, peering ihto the cart. 

“We want to take you home, Sumita. Your mother won't 
come with us, though.” 

“It's kind of you, indeed. But this oxcart will do.” The cold¬ 
ness in her tone was obvious. 

“Sumita, why don't you come to town once in a while? You 
feel suffocated staying in that rathole, don't you?” A beringed 
fingerpointed villageward. 

The challenge flared. “I'm happy in that ‘rathole.' ” 

The woman shook her head in honest disbelief. 

“You haven't seen any other life. Look, Sumita. I would 
love to have you to my house for dinner, you and your mother. 
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Your father won't come, I know. He hates us. We steel people 
are monsters in human form, he thinks." 

The answering voice had a sharp edge. "Men of Gandhigram 
are incapable of hate. Hate is the vice of city people." 

The woman was taken aback, silenced, but Bhashkar burst 
into laughter. He stopped himself quickly and his grave voice 
came: "Then teach us not to hate. Help us that way. We need 
you. Don’t deny us. Don’t stand worlds apart.” 

From the darkness of the cart Sumita gave him an intent 
look. The strong, firm-lipped, assured face. Hard to think it had 
been so charged, so tense. 

The imperious woman cried in annoyance: "We city people 
have no reason to hate. Hate implies envy, doesn’t it? We have 
no grounds for envy. We know how to live well, make full use 
of all that we possess.” 

Bhashkar was speaking again: "1 am grateful that you came, 
Sumita. This house is dedicated to you all. We only hope you 
will use it." He turned to help the mother get into the cart. As 
the wheels turned, his joined palms made the gesture of farewell. 

There he stood, bathed in the neon light at the gate, gazing 
toward the cart as it receded, and Mother kept looking at him 
thoughtfully until there was a sharp bend in the road. Her eyes 
then moved to her daughter. 

"Nice boy," she said. 

"Boy? Oh, Mother!" 

"Then—nice man." And after a brief pause, "I wish they 
hadn’t let him down. I wish it hadn’t been that kind of show." 

Sumita gave her a wondering glance. What did she know 
about Bhashkar and his purpose? The purpose for which Meadow 
House had been built. Mother had the gift of intuitive under¬ 
standing. 

The sun was pouring into the room. Her parents had let 
her sleep, and had gone on their daily tasks in the village at the 
usual time. With a stick for support she went limping to the 
well. Seated on the raised brick rim, she scrubbed the soles of 
her feet hard. Ten minutes later, back in her room, she stood 
before recessed shelves in the wall, gazing at the saris that lay 
neatly folded. Presently she turned, moved off to the veranda, 
and sat down with a book. Her mind escaped from the printed 



page. She rose, went back to the clothes, and, yielding to her 
impulse, picked up a sari, the same green-bordered kind Mother 
had worn at Meadow House. She found a dark-green jacket. 
Holding the clothes clasped against her, she yielded moment by 
moment to her new urge, and at last took off her white garb. She 
stood in her chemise of rough fabric and was hesitant again, 
almost afraid. 

The mirror was a foot-wide slab of glass in its wooden frame. 
When you did your hair, seated on the floor with legs crossed, 
the mirror had to stand tilted against the wall. That way you 
could not see all of yourself, though. The need to see all your 
person had never before arisen. But now— 

She took the mirror to the other room, leaned it against a 
pile of fat volumes on Father’s writing desk, and moved two 
steps back, looking. 

The glass showed bright, excited eyes. Color suited her. She 
was a changed person. 

And now that she had set out on a journey, she might as 
well go all the way. She returned to the shelves and picked up 
a set of bangles, jet black, unworn for years. Her hands were 
bigger than Mother’s—she was such a small personl Two bangles 
broke as she forced them, but at last her wrists were adorned. 

The slippers also were undersized. They wearied her feet 
as she walked, first in the room, then down to the garden and 
back. But her resolve was unchanged. Feet had to be well cared 
for, smooth and pretty, ready for ankle bells! 

Mother used to wear the red mark of adornment on her 
brow years back, and a phial of the liquid, half empty, stood on 
a shelf. Sumita pulled the cork out and looked again in the glass. 

She gazed at herself—and at the stone woman in the ancient 
temple. 

Outwardly, one had nothing in common with the other, 
not face, nor form, nor gesture, nor poise, and yet there was 
some mark of identity. The living figure ... the hewn stone. . . 

The startled eyes in the glass dilated with fear. But she 
gazed on, fascinated by the fear itself: to bear in her person even 
a remote suggestion of the stone image! 

It was unreal, she knew; a figment of her distorted fancy. 
Still, she would like to see the sculpture again, and make sure. 




Chapter 

EIGHTEEN 


H ISTORY HAD RUSHED TO THE HELP OF SATYAJIT, RUPA WAS 
thinking, her face pensive. The month-long negotiations for bor¬ 
der settlement had ended in failure. The Chinese had made new, 
fantastic claims, and would not relinquish an inch of the land 
they had taken. Now that the politicians had been thwarted and 
there was a deadlock—no one knew how it could be resolved— 
the field lay invitingly open for the Peace Mission. Moral pres¬ 
sure. The heart and spirit would prevail where arguments had 
failed. The significance of the Peace Mission had overnight 
grown a hundredfold. 

Time was the essence of the problem. The stormclouds in 
the Himalayan sky could quickly become a vast enveloping mass, 
so that the light of reason faded away and total darkness came. 

But the Peace Mission could not enter Ladakh at this stage 
unless permission was granted by India's Foreign Office. That 
was why Satyajit was busy on a memorandum that he personally 
would hand over to the authorities in the capital. The memoran¬ 
dum would give the route of the peace march -and state other 
details. It had to be ready the next day, and then Satyajit would 
leave for New Delhi. A day. Time was the essence of the problem 
for Rupa also. The memorandum could do no good. The Peace 
Mission would end up a fiasco. That was certain. But meanwhile 
it would do some damage. The Indian doctrine of nonviolence 
could well be China's ally. Exciting false hope, hushing the call 
for armed resistance, Satyajit could become a danger to the 
nation. And here was she, Rupa, typing the document, acting 
as an accessory. 
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Her fingers faltered. But what could she do? Her campaign 
had apparently ended even before it began. She could now see 
the utter absurdity of the idea, and it made her laugh. Why, the 
ascetic had hardly looked at her all these days as he had scribbled. 
He had not spoken to her except in cold formality. He filled 
sheets of paper with his neat, close-spaced script and passed them 
across the table—that was all. Rupa was merely a typing ap¬ 
paratus. The girl of the wood gatherers had no existence except 
in myth. 

That girl at least had had time on her side. Four days, now 
almost gone, had been of no avail. 

Rupa could feel the ache of a periodic longing. To be in 
Room Nineteen one whole day. Typing. Looking up from her 
work whenever she felt like it, and Bhashkar would be there, the 
pipe in his hand unlit. . . . She wants to hear his voice; she has 
not heard it in a long while. “Sir, how is this big word spelled?*' 
She wants the space of yards between them reduced—the typist's 
desk has to be at the far end of the room. Notebook in hand, 
she crosses over the blue carpet, stands by his side. He stops his 
work, waits. “Sir, is this what you said?"—reading out the doubt¬ 
ful sentence. 

The fatigue is heavy in his face. He needs a respite. What's 
to be done? A diversion—how? He can get it at will. Even if all 
he permits himself is to hold her hand. Let him come over and 
hold her left hand, standing by her side, looking at the script. 
His face is not far from hers. . . . 

She had failed to keep her decision not to tell him that she 
would be giving reality to his wish-thought. For a day the secret 
lay in her stomach like a lump, and then she yielded to the urge 
to change her mind. But she could not talk about it face to face. 
She phoned him from the library. 

His voice was astounded. “No!” he cried sharply. “I don't 
like it at all. When I spoke of those things, it was far from my 
intention that you take such a role upon yourself. Look, Rupa, 
it's absurd!” 

She answered him sweetly yet mockingly: “Why, he doesn't 
even have to hold my hand, as you do. It would be enough if 
his mind is touched. Maybe he will unclothe me in his 
imagination.” 
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“Rupa, stop!" 

Her thoughts paused, interrupted; her eyes on the notes 
stared in disbelief. Satyajit had selected his daughter as one of 
the party of six in the peace march! 

Sumita was her name. Rupa had never seen her. But the 
barefooted girl was now a subject of talk in Lohapur. She was 
beautiful; everyone said that. Her coarse white garb was meant 
to negate her looks. A dedicated woman had no use for the body's 
attractiveness; that could well be a hindrance. Nuns in ancient 
India often had their hair shorn, especially under the Buddhist 
impact. 

“A young girl looks her best with a shaven head," a re¬ 
nowned hermit in Maharashtra had proclaimed the other day. 
Rich tresses of hair fell under the barber's razor soon after he 
had spoken. 

Not that Sumita was dedicated to a religious system. But 
the social ideas she stood for had become a cult. No cult in this 
country was far from religion itself. It could well be that Sumita 
was more possessed by Satyajitism than even Satyajit. 

Rupa returned to the peace march. Her typed script gave 
her a clear view. 

The party would go by railway to Pathankot, the terminus 
at the foot of the Kashmir Valley, then proceed by bus on the 
mountain road to Srinagar, the State capital. From Srinagar they 
would go again by bus toward Leh as far as the motor road went. 
Then the march afoot would start. Up the high mountain track. 
In three weeks the party could hope to reach Ladakh's main 
township. Leh was simply a collection of scattered hamlets. There 
they would get provisions, then push ahead. They would make 
toward the Aksai-Chin Road. This was the new motor road with 
which the Chinese had pierced the outthrust belly of Ladakh, 
connecting their province of Sinkiang with Tibet. It cut off 
twelve thousand square miles of Indian territory. 

Peking had apparently made the encroachment by mistake, 
India's Prime Minister thought. After all, India had not estab¬ 
lished checkposts all along the border, and even patrols visited 
the area only at long intervals. Nehru pointed out the mistake 
to Chou En-lai. 

“This area is uninhabited, mountainous territory of an alti- 



tude varying from fourteen thousand to twenty thousand feet 
above sea level, with the peaks going up much higher. Because 
of this, and because we did not expect any kind of aggression 
across our frontiers, we did not think it necessary to establish 
checkposts right on the international boundary.” 

The Chinese answer said: “This area is the only traffic 
artery linking Sinkiang and western Tibet, because to its north¬ 
east lies the great Gobi Desert through which direct traffic with 
Tibet is almost impossible. This Aksai-Chin area is easily 
passable and, therefore, forms the only route linking Sinkiang 
and western Tibet. To the west, between this region and Ladakh, 
is the towering Karakoram Mountain Range, which is extremely 
difficult to pass through.” 

That was the heart of the matter. Because the Chinese 
needed the region for their use as an easy route between Sinkiang 
and western Tibet, they claimed the right to take the area as 
their own, even if it meant the expropriation of thousands of 
square miles of Indian land! 

Delhi's trust in Peking was still unshaken. The Chinese had 
not admitted that it was a mistake; but the call of friendship, 
the much proclaimed warmth—was that not as real as geo¬ 
graphical factors? 

“The Government of India is concerned at the report of 
the violation of the Indian frontier. They would not like to 
believe that unilateral action had been taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of the People's Republic of China, with whom their rela¬ 
tions are of the friendliest, to enforce alleged territorial claims 
in that region.” 

That was the shape of events in the winter of 1959. History 
in the subsequent year had moved fast. The old mask of friend¬ 
ship on the Chinese face had been replaced by one that scowled. 
If India valued the goodwill of her neighbor, she must accept all 
Chinese claims. The claims were mounting steadily. Along the 
trans-Himalayan snowland, extending over a length of two 
thousand miles, Chinese frontier troops pierced Indian borders 
wherever these were unguarded, and established strongpoints. A 
calculated plan, obviously. Chinese claims now extended to the 
mountain passes of great strategic value for an invader: Jara, 



Shipki, Mana. The claims were easy to establish. It was just a 
matter of issuing new maps. 

Each mountain pass changing hands could be a pistol 
pointed at the heart of India. It was not the pistols alone. Behind 
them were the troops—the reports said that their number 
exceeded a hundred thousand. A hundred thousand “frontier 
guards’*—that was the Chinese term—armed for warfare under 
Arctic conditions, faced by a bare hundredth of their number on 
the other side of the shifting line. 

That was in southern Tibet, where Yatung was the main 
headquarters. But the frontier guards were a mere fraction of the 
number based in other parts of Tibet, as well as in Sinldang. The 
total was believed to exceed half a million. And eighteen air¬ 
dromes had already been built by Tibetan forced labor. 

Snow curtains hid vast army movements. Words hid them 
even more effectively—protestations of eternal friendship. The 
voice of Peking fell upon the land like ceaseless rain. 

Satyajit’s copious notes covered all this ground. He saw it 
all in the perspective of plain facts. He had no wish to escape 
from truth; he had no use for any kind of self-delusion. Yet— 
this curious gesture of a Peace Mission. 

He might as well , start a hunger strike, he and his five fol¬ 
lowers! Proclaim that they would fast unto death unless the 
soldiers of China withdrew from the disputed land! 

She would speak to him, seeking explanation. She had to 
know his point of view. 

“Sir—” 

“Yes, Rupa?” 

“Why do you expect a change of heart in the Chinese? 
Their aims and objectives are clear in your notes.” 

His answer was interrupted by a knock on the door. It was 
the waiter from the canteen bringing food. Rupa had ordered 
for two. The day before, Satyajit had eaten nothing except a few 
nuts and raisins he had brought with him. He had sent Rupa 
down to the canteen for her meal. His own time was too short 
to be whiled away there. But if an order was brought to his room? 

Rupa let in the serving boy and cleared a space on the 
book-strewn table. Satyajit watched in surprise. 
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“mo asked for food?” 

“You think a woman can bear to see a man go hungry?” 
She took the sandwich she had ordered for herself. 

“Why this distinction? So much food for me and almost 
nothing for you.” 

“It's all vegetarian,” she assured him. “I have sense enough.” 

“Of sense you have more than enough,” he said. 

“Sir, is that sarcasm?” 

“No, it's the truth, Rupa.” 

“I am grateful for the compliment.” Adding, after a 
moment's pause, “Were you always a vegetarian? You lived 
abroad for years.” 

His face grew amused. “I suppose you have found out all 
my antecedents.” 

“Only the surface facts. What more can a book of reference 
say?” 

He gave her an intent look. “What else is there to know?” 

“Everything. How can a man be assessed by his biographical 
data?” 

He broke into laughter. “Rupa, do you have to assess me?” 

Nodding gravely, she turned away from the subject. “Your 
food is getting cold. If there's anything else you want—” 

Arms extended over the table, he was piling her plate with 
food from his own. 

“No ... no ...” Pleadingly she grasped his hand. 

He stopped, looking down at the slim white hand as it 
tightened its grip in supplication. A sudden helplessness came 
upon his face. His gaze as it lifted to hers was troubled, as 
though haunted by something inscrutable. 

Her hand lingered on his, unrelaxed, relentless. And her 
greenish eyes, touched by his, were deep and ruthless. 

She had seen that look on other faces. It was the sign she 
had prayed for. The memorandum of the Peace Mission might 
yet be assigned to the scrap heap. 

Then her eyes, which were the eyes of her foreign mother, 
grew abashed^ and dropped; but the hand stayed a few more 
moments> pde white waxwork against the other's brownness. 

At the end of those moments the ascetic had withdrawn 
himself from the girl of the wood gatherers. His voice came 



gravely: “Why expect a change of heart in the Chinese? you 
asked. Let me explain. No, let me recite a poem to you. Listen." 
He paused, clearing his throat, then began: 

“ ‘Stand ye calm and resolute, 

Like a forest close and mute. 

With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquished war.... 

“ ‘And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there, 

Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew,— 

What they like, that let them do. 

“ ‘With folded arms and steady eyes, 

And little fear, and less surprise, 

Look upon them as they slay, 

Till their rage has died away. 

“ ‘Then they will return with shame 
To the place from which they came, 

And the blood thus shed will speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek/ 


“You know who wrote those lines?" 

She shook her head in silence. 

“The English poet Shelley. The Mask of Anarchy is the 
poem. Gandhi-ji loved the lines, and I heard him recite them. 
Now listen to his own words: ‘Human nature is in its essence 
one, and therefore the aggressor unfailingly responds (in the end) 
to the advances of love/ ... Again: ‘No power on earth can stand 
before the march of a peaceful, determined, and God-fearing 
people. Nonviolence is more powerful than all the armaments in 
the world/ And this: ‘If blood be shed, let it be our blood. Culti¬ 
vate the quiet courage of dying without killing/ I could go on 
quoting Gandhi-ji’s words endlessly. You cannot cast out Satan 
by Satan; you cannot end violence by more violence—that is the 
essence of all his ideas. The human spirit, which is stronger than 
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armaments, must ultimately prevail. That was the belief behind 
all his actions. And he led us to our freedom.” 

Satyajit paused, dream in his face. A minute passed. Then, 
abruptly, he said: "Let's finish our meal quickly. The memoran¬ 
dum must be completed tomorrow. I cannot leave for Delhi the 
day after unless I have the typescript.” 

The girl of the wood gatherers had not been hard pressed 
for time, Rupa mused. Even so, there’s the long afternoon ahead, 
and there’s another day.... 



Chapter 

NINETEEN 


A 

il T THE DAY'S END SATYAJIT WAS WALKING THE MEADOW WITH 

long quick strides. The memorandum was well advanced. Tomor¬ 
row it would be completed. Then the journey to New Delhi. 
Hard work lay ahead in the capital. Strong forces would be ar¬ 
rayed against the project. Had the men in authority abjured the 
instrument of their own rise to power? The freedom struggle had 
been won without a single shot fired by its soldiers, no hand 
lifted in anger. Nonviolence, the quiet courage— “If blood be 
shed, let it be our blood"—had brought the world's greatest 
empire to its end. What a contrast to scenes elsewhere: Vietnam 
—Algiers—Indonesia— 

India had the power to change the destiny of man. All in¬ 
ternational conflicts could be resolved by moral force. Some¬ 
thing more potent was needed than the United Nations. The 
united conscience of all peoples. Men determined to abjure 
violence. Men ready to makewiemselves a buffer between armies 
on a field of battle. A hundred thousand men prepared to die, 
so that thousands of millions could live. A generation ready to 
sacrifice itself so that the greatest crisis in civilization could be 
resolved and world peace attained for all time. 

Lost in the vision, Satyajit reached home sooner than he 
had expected. Suruchi was waiting for his return. Sumita was not 
yet back from the schoolhouse. He washed, then settled to his 
daily chore with the spinning wheel. 

“All set to leave for Delhi?” Suruchi dropped down to the 
floor and sat facing him. 

He said, not looking up: “You will have to bear many re- 
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sponsibilities when we are both gone. Sumita’s work on top of 
your own. The school will be entirely in your charge.” 

"Will she go? Who can tell?” Her voice held a kind of 
challenge. 

His perplexed eyes lay on her face. “I don't see what you 
mean.” 

“She may change her mind.” 

He laughed at the absurdity of her thought. “You mean she 
may get scared?” 

“Not that. But a girl of her age changes fast. She is one 
person today, another tomorrow. Her new colored clothes—what 
do you think of that?” 

“fust dothes.” 

“The beauty mark on her forehead. Just a dot of color?” 

He saw then that she also was wearing that decoration, and 
it made a strange difference in her face. Recollection came to 
him with the impact of surprise: she had always worn the red 
dot in the years after marriage. And he realized suddenly what 
a light touch the passage of time had left on Suruchi. The young 
girl became a mother, and the mother grew older—only up to 
a point; then time came to a stop. But the red mark she was 
wearing today took her all the way back to the years when 
Sumita was an infant. 

At that point an incongruous image interposed. 

A Western woman in Indian garb wearing that mark. That 
was in Cambridge. Harriet Green. He had met her at a party. 
She did not know how to put on a sari, and something was 
wrong with the folds. He told her that, and she answered gravely, 
“Show me the right way.” She took him by the arm and led him 
to a room on the upper floor and turned on the light. Standing 
in her underclothes, she handed the sari to him. He had no 
idea how a sari was worn, but he would not admit his ignorance. 
He tried various ways, draping, undraping. “Are you sure you 
know?” she asked him in her slow drawl. “Have you ever seen 
an Indian woman dress?” At last he cried, as though satisfied, 
“There!” But it was still wrong, the sari making a graceless lump 
at the waist. “Fine,” she said, dubious. She left it at that, and 
her finger pointed to the mark on her forehead. “I made this 
with lipstick Is it right?” 
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Later, when intimacy had come, he told her the plain truth 
about the sari, and she said, laughing, “I knew!” “You knew? 
Then why... ?” She answered with a flash of gay mockery, “You 
enjoyed those minutes, didn’t you? You certainly prolonged 
them.” 

The thread broke on the spinning wheel, and he gave a 
start. What had made him ruminate on his wild, shameful days? 
They had possessed him for some moments—after half a life¬ 
time was gone! Time measured, not in years alone, but in inner 
progress. 

Suruchi rose. “It’s getting dark—how can you see the yam?” 
She walked away, returning with a bean-oil lamp. “There!” She 
hurried off—the evening meal had to be cooked. And watching 
her as she went, he saw again the girl who had stepped into his 
life at the age of nineteen, vested with grace of face and spirit. 
That girl had endured, unprotesting, the hard impositions he 
had made. 

Those Christmas cards in Santiniketan. They were not re¬ 
peated in the years that followed. Just as well. Remembrance 
was no pleasure. She did not repeat her question, ever. Just as 
well. He would not have withheld the truth. The truth would 
have hurt her, and done no good. 

... He had fasted for three days to get Harriet Green out 
of his system. It was now the end of term, and he left for 
London. A day spent at the Reading Room of the British 
Museum. A hurried lunch at an A.B.C. Back at his place, he 
found a neighbor at the adjoining table. She turned her face to 
him for an instant. He was ®esolved not to look at her, at any 
woman, for that matter. But it was she who spoke to him two 
hours later. She wanted to know where the tearoom was—this 
was her first visit to the museum. He, too, needed a cup of tea. 
He offered to take her along. 

That was how he came to know Stella Johnson. They left 
their books on the table with the usual reservation slips—she 
was reading works on music—and next day they were neighbors 
again. They had, lunch in a small Greek place off Museum 
Street. 

He could recall their first evening together. They met just 
after dark near the entrance of Hampstead Underground and 
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started walking toward the Pond. Halfway down Spaniards Road 
they turned toward the woods. Night grew darker. When they 
had walked a good way they sat down on the ground, fallen 
autumn leaves crackling under them. A gust of cold wind blew, 
and she nestled close to him for warmth. As he took her face 
between his hands, she closed her eyes with a small sigh. 

She was older than he by two or three years. He did not 
know she was married—she told him only a fortnight later. He 
was shocked and unhappy because of his Hindu inhibitions. He 
would have to make the longest fast he had so far undertaken. 
Enraptured, helpless, he put off penance over and over. 

.... The thread lay broken again on the wheel, and his 
hands felt limp. In a spasm of restlessness he rose. He walked off 
to the kitchen beyond the courtyard. 

“Ruchi—” 

Seated on the floor beside the oven, she turned round in 
surprise. The oil lamp high up in a niche of the wall laid a 
ruddy glare on his face and illumined the lines of stress. Alarm 
struck her. “Something has happened. Sumita—” 

“No. It's only that I— I—” 

“You—what?” 

He had simply felt lone, isolated, away there in the veranda, 
away from her—how tell her that? How demolish the wall of 
reticence built over the years? And at a time when he was about 
to leave. But she was not waiting for his answer. 

“Better walk down to the schoolhouse,” she urged. 

He turned to go, but stopped. The front door had slammed. 
That must be Sumita. 

“Here I am.” She was standing beside her father. “I can 
see Mother's been worried. What will she do when I’ve gone to 
Ladakh?” 

But Suruchi would not think of Sumita gone. She would 
savor to the full the happiness Sumita was now giving her. The 
gold chain was still on her neck. This was the only gold in the 
house—Suruchi had not given it away, since it was her mother’s 
last gift. The girl had gone to bed with the chain around her 
neck. At dawn Suruchi had stood by the bedside, gazing down 
joyously; the locket set with rubies had slipped toward the arm¬ 
pit. Jewelry gained a new beauty on Sumita's person. 



“Father disapproves!” said the girl, holding the locket 
fondly between her fingers. 

“Oh, no!” the mother cried quickly. “He approves of all you 
do. For twenty years he’s been spoiling you.” 

“He didn’t try to spoil you?” 

“Of course. He tried, and failed.” 

Satyajit stared at his wife. In smiling, her mouth dipped at 
the comers. Strange that he had not noted that expression for 
years—how it used to fascinate him at one time! He had loved 
it in the moments of their first meeting in Santiniketan. 

The rice was boiling over in the earthen pot covered with 
a saucer. Suruchi took the pot down, holding the rim with a 
napkin. Satyajit walked off, but returned unexpectedly in a 
minute. He had the wooden wheel in his arms. Amazed glances 
met him—he had always preferred to be alone when spinning— 
and he answered, “Let me sit here in the kitchen, and work.” 

“We won’t disturb you,” Sumita said. “We’ll be quiet.” 

“No. Let me hear you talk.” There was something more he 
wanted to say, but he stopped. 

What’s happening to me? he asked himself, troubled by 
memory, images from a past experience, and then he saw Rupa 
across the desk, her pink-nailed fingers dancing on the keys of 
the Remington, and there was Stella somewhere in her body, 
and there was Harriet! . . . Rain beat on the windowpane, and 
Rupa stooped to the floor, collecting papers scattered about.. . . 

That was it—the thought burst with the dazzle of strong 
light. Rupa had done this to him. She had called back his youth 
from its graveyard. She had taken the inner poise he had attained 
in years of hard effort, made those years futile. And he was help¬ 
less, as helpless now as in those Cambridge days. 

The three sat down to supper, Satyajit between his daughter 
and his wife. 

As he gulped milk out of a brass bowl, he saw Sumita look¬ 
ing at him, and in a moment she was laughing. 

'‘What is it?” 

“Your moustache! Gone white! Like a baby with milk 
stains on his mouth.’ 

“Babies have white moustaches?” 

“No. I mean—” 
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Suruchi said, “Sumita, don’t try to explain.” And it troubled 
Satyajit strangely as he saw the comers of her mouth dip again 
in the mysterious smile. His limbs grew feverish. 

Silent, he ate with eyes fixed on his plate. That was a mood 
the other two knew, and respected. Neither spoke a word. 

When the meal was nearly over, Suruchi felt his hand clasp 
her upper arm for an instant. That conveyed no meaning to her. 
But the gesture was soon repeated, a quick sharp squeeze. She 
now turned to him, staring in astonishment. What she saw had 
once been familiar and was now nearly forgotten—she took 
time to understand. The blood heaved to her face. His glance 
upon her did not falter; something stronger than he held him 
in its compulsion. Until he saw the flushed face harden, then 
fill with a wave of scorn, revulsion. He felt as though he had 
been slapped across the cheek. He got to his feet, stood un¬ 
certain, and then walked away. 

Suruchi sat with her head bowed, her breath quick. 

The sheath of virginity she had been made to wear over 
the long years would not slip off at a mere gesture. 

But an hour later, close on midnight, she pushed open the 
study door. The room was in darkness. “Ruchi!” the surprised, 
humble, grateful voice came from the direction of the bed. 

“A moment,” she said, and as in the times long gone she 
turned round to the door and closed the wooden bolt. 



Chapter 

TWENTY 


A 

ilLL IN THE VILLAGE NOTED SUMITa’s SUDDEN TRANSFORMATION 

with fond approval—except for the two white-garbed girls. Vija- 
yanti and Radha were first bewildered, then angry. Sumita had 
let them down; she had not even given them an inkling of what 
she was about to do. 

“Unthinkable!" one cried. 

“Plain betrayal," the other answered. 

“Is this the beginning of the end? The end of all she has 
stood for?" 

“The end," the other agreed, fuming. 

But Vijayanti had nursed her anger for a bare hour when 
she heard the astounding news: Sumita was to be a member of 
the Peace Mission along with four men of the village council. It 
was Vijayanti’s father, Krishnamurti, who made the revelation 
after she had said: “Meadow Hpuse has won her over. She belongs 
now to Steeltown." 

“For shame, girl. If only you knew." 

“There's nothing else to know. She has betrayed the prin¬ 
ciples she has so often proclaimed. She used to call her white 
garb an emblem; that emblem has no meaning for her today." 

“Listen, Vijayanti. Sumita will be with us on the peace 
march. Four men and a woman. It may be that she will never 
return." 

Vijayanti stood dazed. Then she burst into tears. 

To have misjudged her dear companion and friend, to have 
called her a traitor! Radha, guilty likewise, must know at once, 
and repent. 
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On the way to Radha's house she met a group of women 
clustered near the large well in excited talk. 

“Henceforth we can wear color without feeling shamed. All 
these days we’ve been crows in peacock plumes, the one with 
the true plumage wearing a drab disguise.” 

“Even in that disguise she has been an image of grace. And 
now—” The homage was in the words left unsaid. 

“This is what worries me. Sumita has to borrow her 
mothers saris and jackets. But there can't be enough for both. 
Why don't we give her some clothes? If we all get busy 
spinning—” 

“Let's not go to her individually with the gifts; she will 
decline them. Well all go to her in a group. She cannot turn 
down our united wish.” 

“In the past half month I've spun enough yam for a new 
sari, but it's yet to be woven.” 

“Then dyed. That also takes time.” 

“We have to hurry. What if she changes her mind again?” 

“That’s it. Once she gets used to wearing color, she won’t 
go back to her white garb. Her mother’s saris have only colored 
borders. Those we give will be dyed all over.” 

At that point Vijayanti made a proposal: “We can collect 
her clothes and get each and every piece dyed—red, blue, green. 
Then she won’t have a chance to wear white.” 

Good idea, the others agreed, surprised by the change in 
Vijayanti, wondering if she too would give up her white garb. 
But first of all they must take their gifts to Sumita at the earliest 
moment Four saris and jackets. 

If only they knew Sumita would be gone soon, Vijayanti 
thought to herself. Her father had bidden her keep this a secret 
—she could speak to Radha alone. And Vijayanti fought to hold 
back tears. What woe that she had called Sumita names! 

So the girls of Gandhigram applied themselves to the 
pleasurable task. Word spread fast, and the number of those who 
offered a helping hand grew hour by hour. Thirty spinning 
wheels worked as never before. Four weavers handled the yam 
as it came. The dyer added his contribution. 

At dawn on Saturday thirty girls walking in a procession 
Stopped in front of Sumita’s house. And there she was at the 
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gate, as if awaiting them. But she was looking toward the 
meadow, deeply absorbed. She was away at Meadow House, 
seated on a porch step, listening to the bamboo flute as Bhashkar 
played a tune she loved. 

Every day he sat there at this time, Gopal had reported. 
Smoking his pipe, gazing straight before him at nothing, and 
playing on the flute intermittently. What did he think about, 
seated on the dusty steps? This house meant much to him. This 
house was a great deal more than its brick, wood, glass. It was 
his hand extended toward Gandhigram—in friendship. He had 
dedicated the house to the village. I only hope you'll use it, he 
had said. 

True, behind the invitation was a challenge. Be it so. 
Gandhigram must expose itself to every wave of thought, the full 
force of the modem age, yet stand rocklike in its unshakable 
strength of conviction. Isolation was no answer. Isolation meant 
fear of defeat. There was no such fear in Satyajit’s heart. Had he 
not said often that men and women must both be subjected once 
in a while to a fire test? 

“Sumita!” 

Startled, she turned her head and saw the girls striding up, 
Savitri ahead of all, a package in the crook of her arm. “Therel” 
She held it out. 

“Take it, Sumita,” they urged. 

“Open and see!” they cried. 

Intrigued, she took off the newspaper wrapping, and was 
struck dumb. 

The women spoke excitedly, clamorously: “What color do 
you like most, Sumita? We have been arguing that point. 
Beena says—” 

“Green, I say. Right, Sumita-Sister?” 

“Blue. She has the fairness of a seashell. She will look her 
best in blue. Let her put this sari on and you will see.” 

“Brick red—this one here. It will make her look like a nymph 
of Heaven.” 

“As if the nymphs of Heaven wear clothes!” 

“They don’t? They go about naked?” 

A burst of merry laughter. Sumita joined in it, and then it 
was too late for protest. She turned round to call her mother, 
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but there she was, standing on the veranda—she had heard the 
voices and come out. 

“Mother—” This was the time to make her protest. But 
Mother exclaimed, “I am so happy—so happy—” A glisten of 
tears in her eyes. And she went on, “Years and years I have 
prayed to all the gods that they make my Sumita love nice 
clothes, like all other girls of her age.” 

She saw in a flash the face of her husband, and heard him 
say: Just clothes. Just a red mark on the brow. He knew nothing 
about a woman’s mind. It would be too late when eventually 
he learned. 

The girls had resumed their talk. 

“Let’s see how Sumita looks in one of these four saris. 
Whichever she likes to wear first. Then we’ll celebrate the aus¬ 
picious day.” 

“What shall we do?” 

A thoughtful pause. Each girl was racking her head for an 
answer. It came from Sumita on a spur of inspiration. 

“We’ll start planning for a show. Our own folk songs. Our 
village dances. Our recital from the epics. We’ll invite women 
from the steel mill. Workingwomen.” 

Good idea, the girls agreed. But the big house they were 
building had no roof yet. Even if every hand helped it would be 
two months or more before the house was completed. 

What Sumita had in mind was Meadow House. Let 
Gandhigram use it. Later, in due course, Steeltown would be 
invited to the big house in the village. 

“Why don’t we make our plans right on the spot?” Her 
eager suggestion followed. 

“Sumita, you still walk with a stick.” 

“I can manage. You’ll have to keep slow pace and not leave 
me behind.” 

“When do we go there?” 

“Right now! Oh, wait a minute.” She turned, and disap¬ 
peared. The girls looked at Suruchi in bewilderment. She said, 
smiling: “How do I know? Let’s wait and see. Maybe she will 
put on her gold neck chain.” 

“She must wear lac bangles,” said Nargis. “Such graceful 
arms!” 
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“Yes. We should have thought of that. But—time enough.” 

“The peace march cannot be far away.” 

“Why should the peace march include a woman? It’s a job 
for menfolk.” 

“Hush, Savitri!” Alarmed eyes turned to Suruchi. A thought¬ 
less remark could be hurtful. But Suruchi said, “Maybe she 
won't join the peace march.” 

“She won't?” There was an excited clamor. 

“Listen. Let her get preoccupied with Meadow House. Let 
her make herself responsible for its success, and she will sink 
herself in it with all the intensity of her devotion. Her own peace 
march in a way!” 

“True.” 

“Let her take full charge of the show we're going to 
arrange.” 

“We’ll persuade her to be in a dancing group.” 

“She will turn the head of Steeltown.” 

There she was, coming out of the room, wearing a new sari. 
Red. But she did not stop on the veranda; she went down the 
steps. “Come! Hurry!” She walked with a slight limp. This 
would be a surprise for the CE of Steeltown, she was thinking. 
His offer to Gandhigram accepted so promptly—only five days 
had passed since the show. But they had to reach the meadow 
before he went away. Hurry! 

A jeep stood parked at the gate of Meadow House. The 
girls wanted to stop. Someone from Steeltown. Better wait until 
he was gone. 

But Sumita spoke firmlyu“That house is ours. Anyone from 
the city is welcome—as a guest. Come along.” Her ankle hurt 
because of the exertion, but it made no difference in her hurried 
pace. 

On the dusty steps of the porch, Bhashkar sat brooding, 
drawing on his pipe slowly, absently. 

This house, intended to fulfill his dream, would have no 
time to achieve its aim or even to be tested—the time had gone 
all too suddenly. Another round of talks between New Delhi and 
Peking had ended in failure. These talks were a mere smoke 
screen for China. What was happening behind that screen could 
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do no good to India. In the past two days the voice of Radio 
Peking had become a growl of anger, malice, hatred; its capacity 
to pour venom was endless. 

India had no option but to get ready for the worst. Steel- 
town must play its part in full measure; its industrial complex 
must reach a high level of growth in the nearest future. Peking 
had settled the rate of Gandhigram, and it was too late for the 
slow way of persuasion. Time lost on sentimental grounds would 
hurt national interests. India could speak to Peking only from 
a position of strength. Idealism . . . humanism . . . universal 
brotherhood . . . world peace—those were empty bubbles. 
Peking's neoimperialism made use of those words only to serve 
its unclean purpose. 

Rupa had spoken on the phone. 

“I arrived as usual at eight thirty. Satyajit hadn't come yet, 
though he was always so punctual. He came half an hour late 
and went straight to his work. His face was fatigued and un¬ 
happy. When ten minutes were gone, he looked up and said, 
‘Forgive me.' ‘What for?' ‘Forgive me for all my impositions, 
Rupa-Mother.' ‘What impositions?' I asked, but his face was 
unhappy, and he didn’t give an answer. One thing, though: he 
had called me ‘Rupa-Mother!’” The voice from the receiver 
stopped. Several moments passed before it was heard again. “He 
left soon after midday. He had to catch the Delhi Express.” 

Satyajit was absorbed in his delusion—the peace march. 
Would he be content to have the march at the expense of 
Gandhigram itself? New Delhi could hardly fulfill every wish of 
his. The Minister Without Portfolio was a man of reason. 
Bhashkar recalled their meeting in Washington. “India needs 
men like you,” he had said. How would he react when he re¬ 
ceived an urgent appeal from a man to be trusted? 

There was no other way but to make that appeal. The 
acquirement of Gandhigram by eminent domain. 

Sumita would get a shock. She had accepted the Meadow 
House as a fair test and challenge. But peaceful penetration was 
now to be replaced by the violence of aggressive action. Sumita 
had her belief. Gandhigram was a citadel of the spiritual values 
the world badly needed: values crucial to the destiny of man. 



He would not quarrel with Sumita’s belief. But let the village 
be taken elsewhere, transplanted. 

Hard to bear the thought of Sumita vanishing out of his 
life, even though she cared nothing about what he felt and 
wanted. Unattached, self-complete, with none of the common 
needs of a woman. She was a lame that would be extinguished 
by a Chinese bullet. She would leave a gap in his life never to be 
filled. Yet he was grateful to life that he had known Sumita 
even briefly. It was as if he had gone back to the ancient times 
and seen the youthful princess who had left the king’s palace 
and, hair shorn, had given herself to the stem monastic order 
founded by Gautama Buddha. 

He looked beyond the gate. Shading his eyes against the 
sun, he looked, intent. People were coming this way in a group. 
Women. The one who walked with a stick could be Sumita, but 
she was dressed in red. It was Sumita! Where was her white 
garb? The white in key with the intrinsic purity of body and 
spirit? 

Curious, that the flame of her was best contained in an 
earthen lamp, not one of bright metal. 

Her visit at the head of a group—was this a decisive step 
in her acceptance of Meadow House? One day, soon, he would 
have to tell her that Meadow House had ceased to be linked to 
his purpose. It might well be a second “Institute,” but that was 
not the objective for which it had been built. 

So what? Let Gandhigram get attached to this city symbol. 
That might make its absorption of an accomplished fact easier, 
smoother, less fraught with pain, and the transplantation itself 
might become needless. 




Chapter 

TWENTY-ONE 


Delhi express was late, as usual, bireswar basu, waiting 
for its arrival, walked up and down the length of the platform, and 
stopped each time he was face to face with a passing tea vendor. 
The first sip of tea scalded his tongue, but because of his pressing 
need he drank the rest poured into the saucer, little by little. 
His fourth cup was in hand when the bell rang at last, and all 
at once the near-empty platform was a seething mass of excited 
people. When the train stopped he elbowed his way through 
the crowd from the engine to the guard's van at the rear and 
then decided that his friend had let him down—he had not ar¬ 
rived by that train. He would have to be the subject of a verse; 
that was inescapable. In the last year or two Bireswar had been 
expressing all his criticism of life in verse form, eight-line pieces 
with a sting at the tail end. The line with the sting was the 
first to be composed, acting as a peg for the lines preceding it. 

A voice calling his name halted his poetic musings and, 
looking round, he saw the tall figure in front of a third-class 
compartment. A shout of joy, and in a moment the tall figure 
was in the grasp of long thin arms, hugged close to a spare 
frame. 

“The verse dies, and no regrets," Bireswar said to himself, 
tightening his arms happily. Relaxing his hold with an abrupt 
gesture, he drew his friend toward the exit. 

“My baggage!" Satyajit mildly protested. 

“Baggage?" Bireswar returned to tne reality of life. “Oh-ho!” 
he exclaimed. 

They turned back to the suitcase and bedroll lying neglected 
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on the platform. Presently they were swept up in the surging 
tide of people, parted from each other, and Bireswar yelled to 
his friend over the shoulders intervening between them: "Don't 
get pushed about. Don't forget what happened to you that day 
at tne boat race in Cambridge!" 

Satyajit smiled indulgently. Why had Bires given up his 
felt hat, his Western clothes? 

A taxi drew up. "North Avenue. M.P.s’ quarters," Bireswar 
said loudly to the driver. 

"Now we can talk." He squeezed his friend's hand when 
they were seated. "Where were we? In Cambridge. Han, I can 
still see you chastising yourself in the manner of the medieval 
saints. Fasting and all that nonsense. The body's purification 
after a lapse from virginity." 

Satyajit pleaded, "Look, Bires—” 

"I have never made poetry out of a man's moral downfall— 
I mean that kind. So you have nothing to worry about, brother.” 

Satyajit gave his friend an assessing look. The hair had 
turned gray. That was appropriate for a Member of Parliament. 
How did he get elected as an independent, with no party 
machine to help at the polls? Was the electorate carried away 
by his sharp-edged verses? He might have made fun of the people 
whose votes he demanded at the meetings. Barbed fun touching 
raw spots in you and yet making you ask for more. 

"Bires, I should tell you right away why I am here in Delhi. 
It's the Chinese troops in Ladakh—” 

“Oh-hol What about Ladakh?” Face and voice were 
anxious. 

"Bires, you have visited China as a member of a cultural 
delegation. You have no political ax to grind. So let me ask you 
a plain question. What do you think of that country?" 

It was a new Bireswar who now* spoke. 

"First of all, look at the bare facts of history. The back¬ 
ground of modem Peking. The revolution building up over a 
long stretch of years. Sacrifice, renunciation, heroic endurance— 
the elements that have gone into revolutionary struggles every¬ 
where. Next, we take a long jump over a space of time. What 
do we see? Kuomintang, an apparatus of the middle classes, 
liberated the country from the imperial throne, but it failed to 
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give the common man what he needed above all else: an acre 
of earth to till, a bowl of rice to eat. The peasantry had to live 
on under the same feudal conditions. Hunger raged as before. 
No human dignity for the masses of the people. The twentieth 
century was forced to stop at China’s dooryard. And then came 
the victory of the Liberation Army.” 

“You saw the new China—” 

“I saw the new China. All land redistributed. Fast-paced 
industrialization, with massive Soviet help. The people’s eyes 
turned toward new horizons.” Bireswar leaned back in the 
cushioned seat while he continued: “The new horizons are very 
far away, but the Long March has started. The destiny of seven 
hundred million men and women is involved.” 

“What next?” 

“That’s the moot question. The tragedy is that the trusted 
leaders of this new Long March have betrayed the human values 
they once stood for. They are taking the people toward what 
may be the end of all values. In Peking I heard the roar of five 
hundred thousand united voices demanding world peace, the 
abolition of war for all time. Ten years have passed since. That 
demand is now treason. The leaders of China stand today as the 
world’s only expansionists. What a contradiction!” Bireswar’s 
voice sharpened. “But, maybe it’s no contradiction! It’s the old 
Trotskyist theory of world revolution at the point of the bayonet. 
But there will be no bayonet. There will be only nuclear fire.” 

“Mao is ready to take that risk,” Satyajit pointed out. “I 
don’t have to remind you of his simple arithmetic.” 

“It’s much too simple. T\e population of China, decimated, 
will keep on growing toward the old level—that is true. But the 
mothers will be giving birth to monsters, so the nuclear scien¬ 
tists predict. The effect of nuclear radiation on the procreative 
system. Two-headed, one-eyed, four-armed monsters. Can you 
imagine such creatures building a new socialist world? It’s more 
reasonable to assume that the very concept of socialism will have 
turned to ash!” 

Satyajit nodded. “Have you thought of another possibility? 
That the common people of China will not see the arithmetic, 
the columns of figures; they will see sons and daughters, wives 
and husbands. The men may still hanker for the glory of Asian 
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leadership. Not the women. The women of China will be the 
country’s salvation.” 

With an abrupt gesture Bireswar turned and shook hands 
with his friend. 

“That’s just the point! The women of China are drunk with 
emancipation. Except in the matter of sex. Curious, isn’t it, that 
the early stages of a Communist order have to be an era of sex 
repression? That happened in Soviet Russia. But that country 
has outgrown the stage of socially enforced celibacy.” Bireswar 
stopped, cheeks puffed up in a kind of grimace. “Today,” he 
resumed, “it is easy to make love to a Russian woman. After all, 
it’s stupid to go against human nature. Even the Chinese are 
realizing that, I think.” 

Satyajit smiled indulgently. Bires could move from frivolity 
to seriousness and back to frivolity with athletic ease. But he 
had to be stopped before he went further. 

“Look, Bires—” 

“I can tell you about a night in Hotel Peking. I was on the 
dance floor with a young Chinese woman. No Chinese dance— 
plain foxtrot. The woman was attractively shaped under her 
frock of green silk.” 

“Our taxi driver may be listening,” Satyajit warned with 
a nudge of his elbow. 

Bireswar glared at the back of the large turbaned head 
before him. “Sardar-ji!” he called softly to the Sikh. 

“Ji?” 

“You have enjoyed my talk?” 

“Good talk.” The red turban nodded twice in assent. “Pray 
continue. We are only a minute from North Avenue.” 

“You hear him, Satyajit? He wants me to continue. Shall 
I?” 

“No!” A sharp retort. 

Bireswar looked helpless. “Sardar-ji,” he cried, “I am sorry!” 

Satyajit said, “Now, Bires, you still have no idea why I have 
come to Delhi. I have to meet—” 

“I can guess.” Bireswar was grave-faced again. “You will 
meet the right person. After lunch. I’ll arrange the time on the 
phone. Having revealed your thoughts to the Minister Without 



Portfolio, you can come to the House. Even if you hate debate 
as I do/' 

“What else are you there for?” 

“I? Well, you will hear a speech of mine. But it's in verse 
form, the usual eight lines. Come to the House at three-thirty. 
I'll give you a card for the visitors' gallery.” 

North Avenue was a series of one-storied, detached 
bungalows assigned to Members of Parliament. “Aren't you 
dying for a cup of tea?” said Bireswar. “I am.” And he shouted 
for the servant. “Roghua! Hey, brother—” 

When Satyajit returned to the living room after washing, 
Bireswar was intent on his tea. It was apparently too hot, and 
he was drinking it from the saucer. The mood of seriousness was 
back again; he fixed grave eyes on his friend and said: 

“What would have happened to the world if Jenghiz Khan 
had had the efficiency of a telephone? Tolstoy asked that ques¬ 
tion and couldn't find an answer. We are now close to the 
answer. For, Jenghiz Khan has at last acquired a telephone!” 

The memorandum covered two typed pages. The Minister 
Without Portfolio was taking his time. Pencil in hand, he was 
marking lines here and there. Satyajit watched the face across 
the table. Its chiseled strength had been the joy of sculptors until 
the relentless hard work, even more than the weight of age, cast 
its imprint of fatigue. That had also happened to a greater man 
—the Prime Minister. 

The Minister Without Portfolio had been close to Gandhi, 
as close as Nehru himself. Satyajit had recollections of him in 
Sevagram. Why—he, Satyajit, could be sitting today on the 
other side of this green-topped office table; the suggestion had 
come from the Prime Minister during the last elections. He had 
declined the offer. Had he been wrong? Could he have served 
the country better from the pedestal of authority? But—there 
was the other work started by Gandhi-ji. Freedom in Gandhi-ji's 
reckoning was not the ultmate aim; it was only a step toward 
the aim. To wipe every tear from every eye—that alone counted. 
It was more than a material aim. You could not achieve it from 
New Delhi. Seated here in this office, with three telephones by 
your side, you saw, not faces, but a placid human sea. 
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He smiled as he found himself thinking in Bireswar’s terms. 
That was it. That was what had happened in Peking to men of 
the Long March. The telephone stood between them and their 
people. That instrument at the heart of efficiency was a 
symbol of contradictions. It vested you with still larger means 
of world conquest, but all the while you were slipping within 
yourself from defeat to defeat. One day, maybe, the people 
would break open your door and snatcn the telephone from 
yourhand. 

That was the undeclared intent of this memorandum, the 
unwritten words between the lines of typescript. With his logical 
mind, the Minister was sure to see the point. 

The Minister, perhaps for that very reason, seemed on the 
defensive. 

“We were the first non-Communist country to give recogni¬ 
tion to the People's Republic of China,” he began, and he could 
have been thinking aloud over a balance sheet. “Year after year 
we tried to bring them into the United Nations. We didn't 
resist their occupation of Tibet—on the face of it an anomalous, 
an opportunist act—but nonresistance was, we honestly believed, 
the only practical answer. The United Nations would not have 
fought for Tibet as they fought for South Korea. Besides, we had 
word from Chou En-lai that Tibet would be an autonomous 
province and that its culture would be respected. A compromise 
on our part, we thought, would be of more value to the Tibetan 
people than angry words spoken on the floor of the United Na¬ 
tions and a paper resolution that could not change the course 
of history. You see the point, Satyajit?” 

“The path of truth is not one of compromise. There should 
have been no compromise with aggression.” 

“This Mission of yours—isn’t it a compromise, in effect?” 

“No! It’s a challenge. Its weapons are aimed at the ag¬ 
gressor's inmost spirit. We have to touch the spirit of the 
Chinese people so that we may be brothers again.” 

“ ‘Brothers' means to them that we accept Chinese leader¬ 
ship and become a bridgehead for a Chinese advance to all South 
Asia and to Africa. That will never happen, and the men of 
Peking have learned to admit the fact. They are dead set against 
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the Soviet concept of peaceful coexistence, which they call re¬ 
visionism. And neutralism provokes their mirthless laughter; the 
third path is a myth, they say. They are determined to prove this 
in action. They want to build up circumstances in which India 
will have no option but to give up nonalignment and enter the 
Western bloc. India gone, the nonaligned world will be so en¬ 
feebled that it will actually become a myth. Then China, at the 
head of the numerous countries of Asia and Africa, dominating 
a thousand million people, will become the world's mightiest 
force. That is part or Marshal Lin Pao's renowned thesis." 

Satyajit pondered for a time before he spoke. 

“It's not easy for me to lose faith in the Long March. Some¬ 
where in Chinese consciousness the Long March must linger 
still, even if it has died in the hearts of the rulers in Peking." 

The Minister smiled faintly, and the lines of fatigue in his 
face grew deeper. 

“Try to see it this way. China today is as self-centered, as 
chauvinistic, as Britain used to be in the hey-day of its colonial 
expansionism. Read the diplomatic notes we’ve been receiving 
from Peking—the arrogance in them is sheer vulgarity.” 

Satyajit shook his head sadly. “You are speaking a language 
that has no word in common with mine.” 

“Satyajit, I don't enjoy speaking this language. Nothing 
would make me happier than to be proved wrong. Your faith 
that the ultimate goodness of the human spirit must prevail in 
all circumstances—if that faith is the reality and all else il¬ 
lusion—” 

“Then ... ?” Satyajit, hppeful, bent forward over the table. 

“Then the world is safe from the nuclear peril. But history 
has dashed our hopes repeatedly. May I use a metaphor? The 
other day I was going to Simla in a glass-fronted diesel rail car. 
We plunged into a long straight tunnel; it was dark, but through 
the glass wall we could see ahead of us a brilliant orb of sunshine 
at the tunnel’s mouth, and beyond that a backdrop of bright 
greenery. As we sped up to the orb of light, beyond the greenery 
was the pitch-dark mouth of another tunnel.” 

Silence, as both were seeing the tunnels, and then the tele¬ 
phone rang. 
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The Minister picked up the receiver with a listless hand. 
But as the words poured into his ear, his face grew startled. And 
across its weariness a shadow spread. It was as though the 
Minister had emerged hopefully from a tunnel and then plunged 
again into utter darkness. 

He put the receiver back. He did not speak for a while. 
He seemed to have forgotten his visitor's presence. But he 
hadn't. 

“Satyajit, news has just come that Chinese armed forces 
have encircled our checkpost in Galwan Valley.” 

“Galwan Valley? But surely they don't claim that?” 

“They've cut our supply line. The checkpost can be kept 
alive only by air-dropped supplies. And what if they try to shoot 
down our aircraft?” 

“You think that may happen?” 

“After all, Galwan Valley is India—there can be no dispute 
about that. We have to rush relief to our soldiers at the check- 
post. You see what that may bring about? An armed clash.” 

Silence again for a minute. Satyajit fixed anxious eyes on 
the Minister. A minute passed before the Minister came to the 
question he was expected to answer. 

“Satyajit, your march would be plain suicide. The Chinese 
would not understand what it was all about. You can't even 
blame them for that. If only you knew something about their 
ruthlessness—" 

‘We'll be prepared for that.” 

“Let me remind you. Gandhi-ji wanted the whole people 
to be involved in a struggle of this kind. A disciplined national 
force with complete faith in nonviolence. Nonviolence, much 
more than violence, demands mass action.” 

Satyajit would not agree. There had been several instances 
when Gandhi-ji took upon his own shoulders alone the entire 
load of a mass struggle. He became the symbol of a whole people. 

The Minister stared, his eyes curious. Satyajit knew the 
meaning of that glance. It was not for him to play that Gandhian 
role. True enough. But when there was no one else ... An army 
would not give up fighting even when its great commander was 
dead. 



‘There’s one concession I am ready to make,” the Minister 
resumed. “Let a hundred men and women answer your call. 
Then we’ll reconsider the question.” 

“Just reconsider . .. 

“Just that. The situation is fluid. I cannot make a promise. 
I hate to think of innocent lives being sacrificed. All for an ideal 
that has no chance. No chance at all in a situation where human 
life has no value whatever.” 




Chapter 

TWENTY-TWO 


k—S everal times in the past month sarojini mehra had let 
her thoughts dwell on Rupa as a likely bride for Bhashkar. Rupa 
had great attractiveness. She put to shade all the beauties in the 
green folder. Yet there was a point against her. She was too full 
of the West. Her mother was an American. And where was the 
mother? Rupa didn’t know. Why had the divorce happened? 
That also she didn’t know. Not once in the course of a year had 
her father come to Steeltown to see how Rupa lived. Not once 
had the girl gone home to spend a vacation. This sad background 
was not all that mattered. Rupa was no novelty for Bhashkar. He 
must have known a hundred Rupas in America, and they had 
left him untouched. Would this girl succeed where the others 
had stumbled? Would Lohapur score over Pittsburgh and 
Chicago? 

Illumination came one day. Mrs. Mehra was about to enter 
Room Nineteen when the door opened and Rupa stepped out, 
smiling to herself in an absorbed way. One glance at her, and 
Mrs. Mehia’s heart gave a thud. This girl was jn love! The ex¬ 
pression on her face proclaimed the fact. Nothing but love could 
make that grace and that radiance. 

“Rupa,” she greeted her as the door closed, “you look 
happy.” 

Without reply, Rupa gave her a smacking kiss on one cheek! 
Mrs. Mehra was so surprised that the files dropped from her 
hands. No Indian woman would ever do that: kiss in public, in 
broad daylight! Kiss another woman—an Indian woman wouldn’t 

do that under any circumstances. Rupa was built a different 

* 
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way. It could well be that she would not hesitate even to kiss 
the CE on the cheek, impulsively. What would he do in such 
a predicament? Alone in the room and helpless. 

It would have been an easy solution if he also were in love. 
After Rupa had walked away down the corridor, Mrs. Mehra 
rubbed the lipstick off her face, then turned the doorknob. She 
walked in with her intuition alert; one glance, and she would 
know the truth. 

There was no mark of feeling on the CE’s face. This was 
not a man who had been with his beloved a moment ago. Even 
Mr. Mehra, seated on that chair, would have worn a different 
look if his wife had just come and gone. The CE’s face, stooping 
over a letter, was wooden. His mind alone was visible; there 
was no sign of the heart anywhere in his look. 

Mrs. Mehra saddened on Rupa's account. 

A week had gone by when the second truth came into her 
consciousness, and it was a real surprise. The ceremony at 
Meadow House. Two mothers vying to hook a son-in-law. The 
show over, bidding farewell to the guests, the CE walked up to 
Sumita in the oxcart and his face shone unmistakably. Mrs. 
Mehra could not miss that look. It had lingered until the oxcart 
moved away. 

Later, at home, Mrs. Mehra saw the meaning of it all. The 
girl from Gandhigram had made a strong impact on the CE of 
Steeltown. But they lived worlds apart. She belonged to a hermi¬ 
tage, and to imagine her as the CE’s wife was fantastic! 

How could a man who was all modernity be drawn toward 
Sumita when Rupa was there with her dazzling beauty and her 
heart full of love? 

It was hard to believe. Had her eyes deceived her? She would 
ask her husband. He had come cycling to Meadow House toward 
the end of the show to take her home, and he must have noted 
everything. 

Next day, before supper, she opened the subject. 

“Rupa ... or Sumita?” she flung at her husband as he was 
combing his hair after a bath. Her fingers pointed to them both 
—an imaginary Rupa on one side and Sumita on the other. 
“What do you think?” she demanded. 

Used to her cryptic queries, he waited for her to resume. 
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“Who gets preference?” 

“What for?” 

“As a bride. A likely bride.” 

He pondered. 

“If you want my personal preference . . . whom I would 
fancy . . .” 

“You? No question of personal preference—you'd fancy 
not one but both. Don’t I know every bone in your body, Mr. 
Mehra?” 

“Why trouble to ask me, since you know?” 

“I’m thinking of a wife for the CE, not one for you,” Mrs. 
Mehra hissed. 

He saw the need to placate her. 

“Mrs. Sarojini Mehra, when did you lose your keen sense 
of humor? Can’t you see a joke as a joke?” 

“It isn’t a good joke, filling your mind with women. What 
if I, likewise—” 

The unspoken words were obvious. The hand with the comb 
paused. “You can’t do that, Sarojini. I’d die of heartbreak.” 

She scanned his smooth, clean-shaven face for a hiding grin, 
but saw only the mask of sadness. She relented instantly. “As 
if I could!” 

“This is the end of my life. And what fate for the three 
children!” 

“Now tell me—” 

“Chumki, already twelve, to be married in five or six years. 
But who will marry the daughter of a wanton?” 

“Look. Let me say two words.” 

“The boys to be motherless at such a young age. Ho Lallu! 
Ho Premnath!” 

“Now, tell me: Who doesn't see a joke as a ^oke—you or I?” 

“Joke! In your imagination you install two other fellows as 
husband. This is supposed to be a joke. Two fellows—I think I 
know them both. You will have to make your choice, though.” 

She thrilled to his evident concern, and would have liked 
to prolong it, but it wouldn't do to let him go too far. She 
stopped him with her plump fingers clapped to his mouth. 

4 What ugly thoughts sit in your head, Mr. Mehra! The 
children are reading in the other room. Who knows if they’ve 
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heard this talk?” She turned and darted to the blue-flowered 
cotton screen of the communicating door. She pushed the screen 
aside. All three were reading aloud, the murmur of voices en¬ 
hanced by low-pitched crooning from a small transistor radio 
placed on the table. 

“Children,” she called, “you haven’t heard what your 
father’s been saying in this room?” 

“No,” Chumki answered promptly. “How can we hear chit¬ 
chat beyond the door when we’re reading aloud?” 

“What’s he been saying, Mother?” Lallu lifted a question¬ 
ing face, all innocence. 

But Premnath, the six-year-old, wagged his head up and 
down, and cried gravely, “I heard. I heard everything. Han!” 

Chumki snapped at him. “What! You have a third ear? 
Where’s that ear—show us!” 

And Lallu said, glaring, “Fool! Braggart!” 

Mrs. Mehra, reassured, gave a smiling nod to the children. 
“Read your books with full concentration.” She closed the door 
softly. 

The point at issue was lost in the deviation. But she might 
as well leave it at that. What did it matter anyway? No question 
of choice remained. There was one plain fact, and that was all. 
The CE had set his heart on Sumita. 

What was her duty? She should know Sumita’s mind, 
shouldn’t she? No question of her mind. No maid, anywhere in 
the country, would refuse the CE's proffered hand. The point 
was that Sumita would need a measure of orientation. It would 
be no easy passage from Gandhigram to Steeltown! 

In the week that followed, Mrs. Mehra decided on her plan 
of action. Early one moming she set out on her bicycle, but not 
officeward. She came pedaling to the meadow, crossing it along 
the cart track. Strange to think it was her first visit to Gandhi¬ 
gram. Luck that there were passersby on their way to work, and 
they directed her to the right door. Mother and daughter were 
about to go out; they took classes at the schoolhouse. Mrs. Mehra 
went straight to the purpose of her visit. She would like Sumita 
to spend an hour or t>vo in the city. 

“Bhashkar has asked you to see us?” 
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Mrs. Mehta read the mother’s thoughts, and smiled. “Yes 
and no/’ she said. 

“I don’t understand.” It struck her that the visitor had 
come on a bicycle and that there was no transport for Sumita. 

But Mrs. Mehra would not explain the riddle. She said: 
“Each and every minute of the CE’s time is dedicated to his 
work. What responsibility! Our production target has been 
raised to more than two million tons of ingot steel. Each and 
every ton depends on one man. No wonder he cannot do all he 
has in mind. He has to leave a few things to his PS. Two million 
tons—that's stupendous. And the Chinese have forced us to 
hasten our pace. We have to complete three years’ work in half 
the time.” She turned wistfully to Sumita. “You will have to 
understand all that. Easy, when you’ve read a few books—I’ll 
give them to you. I’ll show you blueprints, charts, other mate¬ 
rials. That’s why I’m taking you to Steeltown.” 

“Bhashkar wants her to read such things?” 

Mrs. Mehra’s telltale glance met the mother’s questioning 
eyes, and conveyed more than words. 

“Don’t botiier about your history class, Sumita. I’ll give 
the children some work to do. You must go with Mrs. Mehra.” 
The pleasure on the mother’s face was unconcealed. 

“But... how?” 

Mrs. Mehra pointed to her bicycle. 

“You will sit on the carrier over the back wheel.” 

“Impossible! I’m no featherweight!” 

Merry wrinkles came under Mrs. Mehra’s eyes. “Sumita,” 
she said, her voice sweet, “you have yet to know my prowess!” 

All three burst into laughter. 

A few minutes later the bicycle with its two passengers 
passed the lamppost in the meadow. The grotind grew bumpy, 
and Sumita, seated sidesaddle, tightened her grip. It was hard 
work for Mrs. Mehra. Though she continued her discourse on 
steel, her words grew increasingly spaced because of her panting 
breath. Presently, she became silent. Perspiration made a glis¬ 
tening smear on the nape of her neck. 

“Mrs. Mehra, please stop. Let’s walk a bit.” 

Mrs. Mehra pressed on: “You... don’t... know my”—and 
explosively—“prowess!” 
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At last the meadow was left behind. The smooth black 
asphalt road made progress easier. The road led to a wide street 
full of traffic. There was a long steep slope ahead, and Mrs. Mehra 
cried: “Hold tight and don’t be afraid. We’ll go flying like 
birds!” And Sumita felt a scream rise in her throat as the bicycle 
narrowly avoided cars, trucks, rickshaws, all racing madly. The 
anxiety ended only when the dip on the road gave way to a 
climb. The bicycle slowed almost to a stop. Mrs. Mehra applied 
the brake. 

“We’re getting down. We’ll walk for a bit—you can man¬ 
age? Right in front of us, on top of the incline, stands Steel- 
house—you see? I’ll take you to the roof, and you’ll have a view 
of the whole city.” 

“Gate Pass?” A Steelhouse guard was barring Sumita’s way. 

“Receptionist—” Mrs. Mehra jerked her head toward a 
room ten yards off. “Everyone who wants to enter this building 
must have a pass,” she explained to Sumita. “It won’t take a 
minute.” 

“Pass? What for?” 

“Or else loiterers will walk in, don’t you see?” Mrs. Mehra 
was busy filling out a form. “Put your signature down at the 
bottom.” She handed Sumita a pen. 

They climbed the steps and passed into a spacious hall. 
An elevator took them to the rooftop. It was a breathtaking 
view. Masses of concrete structure stretched away for miles in 
well-ordered formations. Tall fingers of brick rose skyward, emit¬ 
ting smoke. There were gigantic skeletons of red-painted steel. 
The white, sunlit face of a clock on a tower... . 

“You see our blast furnace Number One?” Mrs. Mehra 
pointed to a blaze. “Its glory is lost in daytime. At night it’s ter¬ 
rific.” She resumed the discourse she had started at the begin¬ 
ning of the journey from Gandhigram. There would have been 
no modem civilization without this metal. India needed Steel- 
towns. Successive plans would raise total production to fifteen 
million tons. When that target was reached, the modem indus¬ 
trial revolution would be in full swing. 

‘Wouldn't you like to be part of that revolution?” she asked. 

“That revolution will end at a certain milestone. We intend 
to go well beyond.” 
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“We?” 

“Gandhigram.” 

“You don't mean, Sumita, that having attained our indus¬ 
trial targets we must return to the spinning wheel?” 

“Return? There can be no return. Feed your spirit while 
you feed your body, or else the spirit will not survive. You can't 
do this one by one.” 

Mrs. Mehra nodded with pleasure. The CE's bride had a 
thinking mind. She was no Lohapur Club decorative piece. She 
would be her husband's intellectual companion. With that 
thought Mrs. Mehra felt a rush of apprehension. The CE did 
not want Gandhigram to exist. It was, he said, a roadblock on 
the path of progress. Steeltown could easily extend over other 
neighbors—west, north, south—they would be willingly liqui¬ 
dated for a good price. But the assault on Gandhigram was ideo¬ 
logic, not economic.” 

“I must know all about your father's ideas,” she told Sumita. 
“Maybe you will teach me. Fair exchange for what I have to 
teach you.” 

Sumita cried happily, “When we meet next I'll give you one 
or two of my father's works—they are known the world over.” 

Back to the elevator. The CE's war against the Gandhian 
village was now reaching a new phase, Mrs. Mehra reflected. 
Part of himself had gone over to the other side. One part would 
be struggling against another. What would be the result? Alarm 
came rushing upon her. What if the CE sacrificed his heart’s 
need to his stern sense of duty? He could be a man of iron. 

The elevator stopped at the second floor. In the corridor, 
Mrs. Mehra pointed to a door ahead, the numeral 19 brass-plated 
on a polished panel. “The CE's room. Next to it is that of his PS.” 

The secretary's room was a picture of neatness. Various 
gadgets lay on the dark-green baize of the table beside the type¬ 
writer and two telephones. Steel shelves lined the walls. An open, 
revolving bookcase stood at a corner. Sumita walked to the book¬ 
case and examined the titles. 

Mrs. Mehra dropped to her seat, unlocked a drawer, and 
pulled out a green folder. Now at last it was time to kill the file 
marked Matrimonial. A sudden urge came upon her to show 
the contents to Sumita before doing away with them. 
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“Sumita!” 

“H'm?” 

Absorbed in the books, Sumita did not turn round. A minute 
passed. That minute eased the urge Mrs. Mehra had felt. It would 
not be fair to reveal the CE's secret to his bride. She was sure to 
ask him embarrassing questions. He need not have advertised for 
a bride when she was right there on the other side of the meadow. 
But here was the point: When had he seen Sumita for the first 
time? It must have happened after the advertisement appeared. 

Where had he met her? How often had they met since? 

Mrs. Mehra felt annoyed that she had not done her duty; 
she had let vital things happen without keeping track of them. 
A telephone started to buzz. Sumita turned round, startled. 

“CE!” said Mrs. Mehra. “I'll tell him you are here in my 
room." 

“No!” Sumita cried, hot in the face. She was not prepared 
to meet Bhashkar amid all this sophistication. Mrs. Mehra nod¬ 
ded approval. The CE's bride had no business to step into Room 
Nineteen. 

“Back in a minute.” She walked off to the door. 

Sumita felt a prick of dismay. She would have liked to see 
Room Nineteen, the sanctum. No pretty PS for the CE, but 
such a highly efficient one. Could she herself ever be as good, 
if she tried? Fantastic thought! 

The door opened, and a voice called, “May I come in, Mrs. 
Mehra?” And in the next instant, “Oh, I’m sorry!” 

The visitor stepped in. Mrs. Mehra had just gone to the CE's 
room, Sumita told her, and answered an unspoken question, “I 
come from Gandhigram.” 

“Then you must be Satyajit’s daughter,” Rupa cried with 
interest. “I couldn't go to Meadow House that evening. It's 
nice meeting you. My name’s Rupa.” 

“You are so beautiful!” Sumita exclaimed. “I have seen no 
one like you.” 

Rupa laughed. “You have only to see yourself!” 

“You—you are also the CE's secretary?” 

“Not quite.” 

Mrs. Mehra hurried in. She nodded to Rupa, saying: “Too 
late. He has gone to the General Manager's room, and in ten 
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minutes he’ll be leaving for the iron-ore mines. Some kind of 
breakdown has happened—the news has just come.” 

“That’s a hundred miles away,” Rupa said. “He cannot 
possibly return today.” 

“No. In fact, he may have to spend several days down there. 
It all depends on the trouble itself. But you know how good he 
is with machines.” 

Sumita felt her heart beat faster. He would be away several 
days. Sadness filled her. Why had she not accompanied Mrs. 
Mehta to Room Nineteen? She saw Mrs. Mehra’s eyes fasten on 
her face, as if trying to read her thoughts, and turned round to 
the bookcase in embarrassment. 

Mrs. Mehra’s eyes moved off to Rupa and then to a copy of 
the previous day’s Tribune on the desk. Bending over, she flipped 
the pages. Situations Vacant. A passage was marked with red 
pencil. 

“Have you seen this, Rupa? Air India wants hostesses.” 

Rupa was not interested. 

“It's a wonderful life, isn’t it?” Mrs. Mehra pursued. “Hard 
to understand how you could exchange that life for the drabness 
of Steeltown. If I were young—your age—” 

“You would have made a wonderful hostess,” Rupa agreed. 
Adding with a slight smile, “But then there would have been no 
Mr. Mehra.” 

“So what? He isn't the only man on earth.” And coaxingly, 
“One always makes inner adjustments, Rupa.” 

“And no Chumki, Lallu, Premnath.” 

“Chumki, Lallu, Premnath—they would have been there, 
be sure.” 

“But”—Rupa began, confounded by the answer, then gave 
it up. She turned to the other prospect she had envisaged. “You 
with no Mr. Mehra. That would be like . . . like a clock with 
dial but no works inside; or the works intact but no dial.” 

“Rupa, make up your mind. Am I the clock’s dial or the 
works?” 

“You are both. So is Mr. Mehra. But—turn by turn. One 
without the other is futile, nonexistentl” 

“HushI” said Mrs. Mehra, her face beaming. “What would 
Sumita think of such silly talk?” 




Chapter 

TWENTY-THREE 


T 

X ELL ME . . BIRESWAR PAUSED, POURING A DRINK INTO 

the single glass on the cane table and lifting the glass to his lips. 
He gave his friend a speculative look. “Why—Why does it have 
to be Sumita? The obvious choice, one would think, is her 
mother.” 

Satyajit's thoughts beat upon the problem that had been 
constantly in his mind since his hour of self-oblivion. Penance. 
Fast of purification. Seven days, not less. The longest fast he 
had undertaken. But where was the chance? With so much on 
hand he could not stay foodless in bed. The peace march had 
to come first. But how undertake the march until purified in 
body and mind? Yet, how explain a fast at this stage of the coun¬ 
try’s crisis? It would be misconstrued as plain inaction. It would 
affect the march itself. 

Bireswar noted his friend’s abstracted look, and his own 
face grew absorbed. He saw Suruchi forsaken, forlorn in her 
abode, and felt the anger rise in him. He raised the glass to his 
mouth, emptying it at one gulp, then turned again to the bottle. 
He had an irresistible impulse to get drunk . . and with it an 
impulse to rid himself of a burden that had suddenly begun to 
hurt, hurt unbearably. 

“Years, years back, I fell in love with her.” The long-sup- 
pressed secret came bursting out of its dark recess. 

“With whom?” Satyajit turned to his friend in great surprise. 

A curious violence was in the tone of the answering voice: 
“How old was she then? She had just reached her thirtieth year. 
I saw in her a marvel of creation.” 
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Satyajit stared, eyes wide, unbelieving. 

“Even a born philanderer may lose himself just once in his 
lifetime,” Bireswar continued. “That happened to me. Before 
it happened, I had never taken women seriously, as you know. 
Those days in Cambridge—you tried to smother your youth 
under a sandbag of penance. Those days companioned me 
through the later years. Until there came the incredible, shatter¬ 
ing experience. For the first time I found myself in love! In love 
with a woman in her entirety—not just her face, her shape, her 
voice.... Well, I was in love with all that, and in addition with 
the invisible, the innermost ... I had never before imagined 
such an absurdity could happen to me, of all people. I became 
lost in Suruchi. All my past life stood before me in stark futility 
and all my future.” 

Satyajit's voice had a hollow ring: “And—she?” 

Bireswar had a kind of hurt grin on his face. “That’s why 
all my future grew futile—died.” 

“She didn’t care?” 

“There was a time when I used to be an annual visitor in 
your house, remember? Through the space of fifty weeks I would 
wait, wait for that one fortnight of bliss. I watched each day 
pass across the calendar.” 

“She—she knew?” 

“Women are said to have their intuitions. If Suruchi knew, 
she gave no sign that she knew. The faintest response from her, 
a mere smile of understanding, and I would have launched a hard 
battle. Maybe, then, you would have lost your wife. I have few 
inhibitions and fewer moral scruples. I firmly believe in getting 
what I need.” 

“Even at the cost of other people’s misery?” 

He nodded affirmation. “Even at that cost.” And the hurt 
grin came again to his face. “How hard I try to keep myself away 
from unhappiness! It does not agree with my temperament.” 

Satyajit spoke sharply: “Maybe you idealize her. You see in 
Suruchi more than the reality. You re-create her with your dream 
—dramatize her.” 

Bireswar ignored the comment. “Tell me, Satyajit,” he said. 
“Would you have found it hard to bear Suruchfs loss? She was 
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for you fust a wife, a role that any other woman could have played 
with equal success—” 

The face of the other showed a stiffening. 

“You would have destroyed Gandhigram. Struck at its 
roots.” 

Bireswar broke into an amused chuckle. “Gandhigram is 
more to you than Suruchi. You would have bewailed her loss 
only because of its moral effect on Gandhigram. You wouldn’t 
have been destroyed... as I was!” 

There was a long minute’s silence. 

“Strange that I had to make this confession! All on the spur 
of the moment. Sumita is to be your companion in the peace 
march. You wish to see Sumita destroyed, don’t you?” 

“Destroyed? Sumita?” 

“In case the peace mission comes to grief. No, don’t con¬ 
tradict me. Even during my brief weeks in your house I saw the 
depth of your love for your daughter. She means as much to you 
as Gandhigram. That’s why you have had to equate her identity 
with Gandhigram’s—they must submerge into each other, blend, 
become of one piece. There’s something more. All love has in 
it a secret streak of cruelty. You are cruel toward Sumita. You 
have been cruel toward Gandhigram.” 

Satyajit said, “There’s one thing I could never be—cruel 
toward either.” 

“Not consciously. It slips into love’s mysterious pattern; 
some thread worked into the intricacy of the texture.” 

“What have you to say about Suruchi’s feelings?” 

Bireswar was silenced, ffe fell into a long brooding. Satyajit 
watched, a saddening in his face along with the puzzlement: 
Why does he tell me his soul story at this eleventh hour? 

Bireswar found the answer he sought. 

“Sumita, not Suruchi, is to be your companion in this peace 
march. What does it point to? The gap Suruchi has created be¬ 
tween you and herself. What a loss for you—if only you knew 
that, Satyajit!” 

“Look, Bires. You blame me for the gap, don’t you? Yet 
you say—” 

Bireswar was chuckling again. “Brother, a woman like Suru- 
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chi could have made you a dog on a leash. You would have 
hopped and jumped at her bidding—if she had wanted that. 
But she chose to leave you alone; she let you go your own stupid 
way. That was cruel of her. She denied you. She deprived you 
of the wealth that lay within your grasp.” The voice dropped 
to a whisper. “But—the wealth is not for ahyone else, either.” 

“Bires—listen—” 

“No, you don’t have to feel pity for me,” he snapped. He 
glanced up at the wall clock, then rose quickly to his feet. “Past 
midnight. Go to bed, brother. Sleep well. You have to address 
a press conference in the morning at nine thirty, remember?” 

Satyajit, in a stupor, went to his room. 

What need was there for this revelation? It could serve no 
purpose. Bires would feel the heat of embarrassment when they 
were face to face again. 

A grieving for his friend came upon him as he lay in bed. 
To have remained homeless, with no deep attachment for any 
woman, and then to fall in love—belatedly, hopelessly. The 
effort, the struggle, to keep his feeling secret. Three years had 
passed since he stopped coming to Gandhigram. Why had he 
stopped? Perhaps he had wearied of the struggle. Perhaps he 
feared he might give himself away in an unguarded moment. 

Then Satyajit was thinking of her, vested with a new ele¬ 
ment of mystery because of Bireswar’s revelation of his love. And 
a longing for her seized him overwhelmingly. 

Sleepless, he imagined a renewal of the gone-by hour. The 
passage of years had not changed her in the least detail. Each 
intimate gesture of her body . . . each reaction ... He felt the 
sweat break out on his limbs, and his heart flutter. 

Fists clenched, he struggled with himself, the self he be¬ 
lieved he had suppressed. But a long time had to pass before 
he regained command. 

He had no vision of the woman, sleepless in that hour of 
night, exulting because of his fall and wanting to push it to its 
ruthless conclusion. 

Somewhere a bell struck the hour. Two o’clock. And a bell 
struck within him. He needed to think quietly. His address to the 
press conference was due in a few hours. He had to make the 
points clear in his mind. The drastic change in his plans under 



the compulsion of the Ladakh news. Galwan Valley overrun by 
Chinese armed forces. 

It would not be a Peace Mission of four men and a woman. 
A call would go through the press for a hundred volunteers. 
That was the demand of the new situation. A big peace force 
marching toward India’s destiny. 

The pressmen came with bad news. The diplomatic dia¬ 
logue between New Delhi and Peking had ceased to serve any 
useful purpose. A dead end had been reached. The latest note 
from Peking contained abusive language. Headlines in the day’s 
papers read: Chinese spoiling for military showdown? . . . 

Am RUSHED TO GALWAN POST. . . . CHINESE CONTINUE TO OUT¬ 
FLANK our men. And the Prime Minister had alerted the nation. 

The pressmen asked pointed questions: Was there room in 
the present world for such idealism as the peace march em¬ 
bodied? Would the Chinese understand any language other than 
that of strength? 

Satyajit answered with words he had spoken before. Vio¬ 
lence had always hurt its perpetrator as much as its victim— 
that was a fact of history. In the final reckoning, moral resistance 
alone could be creative. Tibet as an arsenal for Asian domina¬ 
tion was a picturesque idea, and nothing more. The spirit of man 
in Asia, as everywhere else, was indomitable. As for foreign aid, 
it was true that the United States could not afford to sit still 
and let India become a Chinese satellite; but did that mean 
America was prepared to make an all-out war on India’s account? 

Satyajit expressed the hope—it no longer had the firmness 
of belief—that the current aggression was only a border conflict 
with political overtones. The more India sought foreign aid, 
even though the arms were paid for, the widef would be the 
cracks in its nonaligned structure. “Did not Soviet Russia accept 
American military equipment during World War II?” a press¬ 
man asked, but the question was a statement that needed no 
answer. And the alternative to peaceful coexistence was non¬ 
existence—that also was obvious. 

It was at the end of the hour-long talk that Satyajit revealed 
the new decision he had reached. Why should he call for a hun¬ 
dred volunteers only? Why not let the number be unlimited? 
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Let the men come in their thousands. Let the idea receive its 
test of fire. A war without weapons. The ultimate fate of man¬ 
kind decided on the Himalayan snows. The victory of the Idea 
would mean the end of war for all time. The end of the night¬ 
mare that all mankind would one day turn into radioactive ash. 

He would not go back to Gandhigram. Here in the capital 
city he would wait for the volunteers to arrive. When the num¬ 
ber was large enough, they would set out. First by train, then in 
buses and trucks. Having reached Ladakh, they would begin 
their march toward the frontier, toward Sinkiang. 

The headlines to come flashed before his eyes, satyajit’s 

CALL . . . UNLIMITED VOLUNTEERS SUMMONED TO PEACE MARCH. 

It was no unfamiliar call for India. Gandhi had summoned its 
people more than once to meet brute force with soul force in a 
struggle against the mightiest of empires. 

A slow, tense week had gone past. 

“The river's a bare furlong off; let's get to the other side 
of the street, and don’t be knocked down!” Bireswar thrust an 
arm in his friend's and led him into the thick of traffic. Halfway 
through, he stopped abruptly, crying, his voice sharp with ur¬ 
gency: “This you've got to realize, Satyajit. A Gandhi, and none 
else, should make a Gandhian gesture.” As a car came screech- 
ingly to a stop a yard away, he turned glaring eyes on the man at 
the wheel. “You own all the Delhi streets—so you think, my 
friend, don't you?” 

Safe on the other pavement, Satyajit weighed the words: 
A Gandhi, and none else... He knew what the remark implied. 
Not even fifty men had answered his call, ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice. - 

Gandhi could have gone on a peace march with a few 
chosen men, and thousands would have come in his wake—the 
common people for whom the Father of the Nation was their 
own blood and bone. Like disciplined soldiers, they would have 
laid down their lives if called upon, no questions asked, no 
reason sought. 

All the same, Bireswar's remark was a half-truth. A Gandhi 
could not live forever, physically. His spirit could. That spirit 
had to bestride the land as powerfully as the frail, bespectacled 
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man in loincloth. It did not have to find expression through one 
person, one figure alone. The combined strength of a whole 
mass of people could supplant that figure. Buddhism had its real 
beginning several centuries after the Buddha had attained Nir¬ 
vana. The apex of Christianity came long after Christ. Gandhi 
would not let his ideas be made into an “ism?’ “I do not want 
to leave any sect after me/' he had said to his co-workers. ‘1 
have nothing to teach the world. Nonviolence is as old as the 
hills." Even so, an idea lived anew from age to age by its dynamic 
reorientation. 

Not the theory, but its application to a problem of the day 
—that was the crux of it all. Gandhi had bidden oppressed peo¬ 
ples fight the tyrant with the old-new weapon. Armed with non¬ 
violence, they could be stronger than the tyrant. The tyrant 
would be lost when faced by a multitude who stood ready to be 
slaughtered. 

Where was the assurance of success? 

Soldiers gave their lives in battle even when there was little 
hope of victory. Nonviolence had just as much chance as vio¬ 
lence—no more, no less. 

“Even Gandhian gestures made by the Great Soul himself 
were often wingbeats in the void," he heard Bireswar say. 

“There was no void," he countered, “with millions of men 
and women engaged in the struggle for the country's freedom." 

Bireswar looked at his friend, and smiled sadly. 

“Tell me: Did we ever accept nonviolence as a creed? It 
was only an instrument. Gandhi understood that, and more than 
once he stepped back from leadership in disillusion and let his 
followers go their own way. He had no wish to see his spiritual 
vision become a material means like the bullet. A handful of 
years after freedom was won, we've released oursfelves from the 
architect of that freedom by giving him a shrine on the bank of 
the Jamuna River. We place wreaths on the holy spot in Rajghat. 
Foreign dignitaries who come to New Delhi follow the set ritual 
and feel assured of India's devotion to the departed leader, or 
maybe they don't. But there's something that amuses me—" 
He started to laugh. 

“What amuses you?” 

“My friend Jhunjhunia, a big businessman. He deals in 
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wheat. Every time he makes a fortune by a shady transaction— 
it may mean hunger for a thousand men and women—he comes 
to Rajghat with flowers. In the bygone days of empire he used 
to take his flowers to a temple.” Bireswar was laughing again. 
“And it was Gandhi who dreamed of wiping every tear from 
every eye.” 

Satyajit went back to his reflections. For him the great idea 
had never been a thing of material worth. Its inner meaning 
alone had counted. He had lived for it, hadn’t he? And here 
was the time for the idea to be put to the test. But what good 
would it be if he acted single-handed? Mass response—all his 
power had to be based on the combined power of thousands. 
He had issued the call, and felt sure of eager support. A week 
was gone and there were many answers. But only a few had 
offered themselves. The others had urged that the peace march 
be abandoned. The country was not prepared for that kind of 
action, they said. What if the marchers were shot down by the 
Chinese? Sino-Indian relations would be far worse then. 

He hung his head and saw the work of a lifetime turn to 
dust and ash. He might have achieved more as a teacher at 
Santiniketan. Without pretensions. Aware of the limits of his 
capacity and accepting them gracefully. Not a molehill wanting 
to be a mountain. Not Aesop’s frog! 

“Listen, Satyajit. There’s something I have to tell you. Some 
bad news.” Bireswar’s voice was heavy. 

Satyajit nodded. “I know. They’ll forbid the peace march. 
The Minister seemed dubious about it, and he had been one of 
Gandhi's lifelong followers. It’s just as well. Since the call has 
failed—” 

“No, this is something different. Confidential. I wish I 
didn’t have to tell you.” 

“Go ahead.” Bires, of course, had news sources in the cor¬ 
ridors of power. 

“Steeltown is determined to take over Gandhigram. The 
Steel people have telegraphed a request to the Government that 
eminent domain be used in the national interest.” 

Satyajit gave a start of surprise. “You really believe the 
Government will take such a drastic measure?” 

“The point is that Gandhigram can do nothing to contain 



the threat of Chinese expansionism. Even your proposed peace 
march—you know how it's been received by the press. They’ve 
blacked it out after the first headlines. The Government must 
have taken note of that, also. On the other hand, Steeltown, 
given time and facilities, can supply the armed forces with the 
military hardware so badly needed. And Steeltown must have 
its pound of flesh as payment.” He stopped, watching the face 
before him as it turned stricken, and lifted his hand in pity to 
his friend's shoulder. But Satyajit must be left to his inner 
strength. He needed it as never before. 

They had reached the white-painted outer gate, from which 
ran a long pathway paved with red stone and flanked by a wide 
expanse of lawns and blazing flowerbeds. To the left one could 
see the horizon, rust-colored with the great span of the Jamuna 
bridge. Closer, pearl-gray minarets leaned against a bank of 
fleecy cloud. 

“From this point you must go by yourself. A pilgrim must 
walk alone. I’ll sit on the grass and make a verse on my friend 
Jhunjhunia’s flower offerings.” 

He stood still for a time, eyes fixed on the striding figure 
with its slight stoop. He had not noticed that stoop before. After 
a long minute had passed, he shook his head sadly. “Poor boy,” 
he said to himself, as he had said often in the Cambridge days. 
He had always felt years older than Satyajit. 

An image slid into his vision as he turned toward the gar¬ 
den: Suruchi breaking her bangles with a piece of stone. She was 
breaking more than decorative conchshell. And Satyajit had no 
knowledge of the gesture—or the reality. Gandhigram gone, he 
might regain something far more precious. If only he would 
understand. 

Suruchi was in Satyajit’s mind also as he walked. Would it 
please her if Gandhigram were to vanish? How could that be? 
She had sent her roots into the new earth. She was as much 
Gandhigram as he. Even though she had changed since her 
Moscow trip. For the first time after many years she seemed to 
be back in her mind at Santiniketan. She had spoken to him 
wistfully of the Tree House. “Do you think it is still there?” 
He had forgotten that house where they spent their first few 
years of married life. Forgotten? No! Strange how recollections 
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came flooding back. And it was he who had reminded her of the 
oleander she had planted in the backyard. When the red flowers 
came, she plucked a few of them every day to wear on the large 
mound of hair worn low on the neck. Was her hair still as long 
and as beautiful as in those days? He would like to make sure; 
he would like to see her hair unbound, flowing down her back 
to the waist, and beyond. 

As he walked with long quick steps he had the feeling that 
Suruchi was helping him absorb the shock he had just received. 
Except for her presence within him, the shock would have been 
unbearable. She was now leading him forward—to Santiniketan, 
to the point where his life with her had started. With sudden 
power she had overwhelmed him, and he was half dreaming of 
a new life that she alone would fill. 

Was this because of Bircswar’s confession of his love? 

But that was a question to which he did not know the 
answer. 

The paved path ended in an archway and high-walled en¬ 
closure. At its center was a sepulcher of polished black marble, 
white-metal lettering at the top —Hai Kami Those words—O 
God!—had burst from Gandhi’s lips as the three shots hit his 
body at the prayer meeting attended by thousands. The great of 
the world had stood in bare feet at this spot hallowed by the fire 
that had consumed Gandhi’s earthly remains. 

A group of men and women were now walking around the 
sepulcher, their foreheads bent to the stone after each round. 
Satyajit stood by, watching, communing, and all at once his 
thoughts were in a tumult. 

Was he not betraying him ? Accepting the end of Gandhi- 
gram, with no will for resistance, was he not belittling all that 
he had lived for? 

The new realization hit him like the hard blow of a cudgel. 

Where was the root of his defeat? Was it not the breach of 
a basic principle, a weakness he had tacitly accepted? Brahma- 
charya- control over the senses, observed in thought as much 
as in deed. It was harmful to suppress the body, Gandhi had 
said, if the mind was allowed to go astray. “Where the mind 
wanders, the body must follow sooner or later. ... It is better 
to enjoy through the body than to be enjoying the thought of it.” 
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Yes, he had let his mind be corrupted. That incident of a single 
night was not all; it had lost its isolation and was merely one 
strand in the evil cobweb enveloping his senses. 

The agony he felt was throbbing in him like a wound. Spent, 
he leaned back against the low wall and stood still with eyes 
closed. 

Where was the path of redemption? Who would show him 
the path? 

Illumination burst upon him with a terrific impact. There 
was the other Gandhian instrument, which even lesser men 
could use. 

As the idea took hold of him, he felt his body shudder. 

“ ‘From death lead me to immortality—’ ” He spoke the 
enchanted words haltingly, under his breath. 




Chapter 

TWENTY-FOUR 


U URUCHI HAD FELT A SURGE OF RELIEF AT SATYAJIT’S CALL TO 

the nation. She had watched its effect on her daughter, whose 
face was first thoughtful, then troubled. That was as it should 
be. Let her see the new picture in clear perspective. 

“Mass response to the Call may be taken for granted,” she 
had said to her. “Good-bye to the party of six. This struggle is 
not, after all, Satyajit’s household problem. Or even a Gandhi- 
gram problem. The whole of India has to be involved. And now 
the people will take charge. Every decision will rest in their 
hands.” 

All the same, there must be a leader, Sumita pointed out; 
no one could conceivably replace Satyajit. But leadership, Suru- 
chi said, came only at the outset. Then the masses, the rank and 
file, ceased to be led; they took command. It had happened 
more than once that even Gandhi had no option left but to 
yield to the swift tide behind him, a tide of his own creating, 
and his plan to cry halt at a certain point of the national struggle 
was swept away. 

“Satyajit follows the footprints left by Gandhi on history; 
and history will repeat itself. This you have to understand, 
Sumita. The people are greater than an individual. Any indi¬ 
vidual.” 

Perplexed, dismayed, Sumita was now facing the truth that 
her assigned place beside Satyajit was gone. That place was to be 
taken by a seething mass of men and women, each of them no 
less worthy than she herself. She was invisible in that crowded 
landscape. So was Satyajit—almost. 
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Suruchi wanted the girl to take her time and not be rushed 
into realities that were hurtful. She turned abruptly to another 
topic. “A word about the program for Meadow House. Don’t 
forget the bamboo flute. It will fascinate the people from Steel- 
town.” 

‘‘Their CE plays on the bamboo flute.” 

“How wonderful! You two should play a duo on the flute. 
I can give you the tune. I heard it in Santiniketan, and it’s in 
my mind even after all these years. I even remember the girl 
and the youth—flute in hand—” 

Maloti and Probir. They were the most attractive pair in 
Santiniketan. Maloti went to the school of music, and Probir 
was engaged in research work. Their marriage was a foregone 
conclusion; it took place, Suruchi recalled, about the time she 
first met Satyajit. 

Sumita was looking at her mother in surprise. She had been 
reluctant, always, to speak of her days in Santiniketan. Once, 
when pressed, she had said: “That part of my life belongs to a 
past existence. I cannot relate myself to it. It’s storybook stuff.” 
And now she moved quickly from the personal factor to the idea 
that simple folk music was worth no less than the classical melo¬ 
dies. That was Tagore’s firm belief. Integration—that was the 
poet's lifelong quest: integration of the simple and the sophisti¬ 
cated; the ancient and the modem; city and village; East and 
West. 

“Keep this in mind, Sumita. The poet didn’t believe, as 
many do, that uniformity has to be the bedrock basis of unity.” 

“Mother, you never went back to Santiniketan, even on a 
brief visit. Strange! With all your remembrance—” 

She who had always fled from such a question seemed to 
welcome it. “Maybe, Sumita, we’ll be there soon, you and I.” 

“Not Father?” 

“Maybe he also. It remains to be seen.” 

“When? When do we go?” 

The restlessness she felt! But, almost instantly, self-reproach 
stung her. She was betraying the peace march. She had no busi¬ 
ness to look beyond the peace march. 

Next day, both were on edge for the newspapers to come. 
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They had to know the extent of the people's response to the Call. 

The front pages had big headlines concerning Ladakh: 

CHINESE FLANKING MOVEMENT CONTINUES. . . . GALWAN POST 

receives air-dropped aid. . . . But matching those were head¬ 
lines on Cuba. The Americans had spotted Soviet missile instal¬ 
lations on the island, and demanded their removal. The cold 
war was moving toward a new crisis. 

Was the peace march assigned to another page? No, not a 
word anywhere. Was it too early yet to expect reactions? A fate¬ 
ful decision took time to mature. Supreme sacrifice was in¬ 
volved, nothing less. Maybe the papers a few days hence would 
convey all there was to know. 

The days went by, and there was no word. The Call could 
well have been a myth. 

It was Sunday, and Suruchi was in the garden feeding pea¬ 
nuts to squirrels as they crowded up to her feet. A jeep stopped 
on the road. She turned, hearing the gate open, and saw the 
tall figure, palms joined together in salutation. 

“Bhashkar! You are backl One whole week you have been 
away.” 

“We’ve had real trouble at the iron-ore mines. Our blast 
furnaces could easily have become starved. I should have sent 
you word. Mother—” 

She could be hardly ten years older than he, but he had no 
hesitation in calling her Mother. And she felt no surprise. 

“We know you had an anxious time. Mrs. Mehra kept us 
informed.” 

“Mrs. Mehra? She's everywhere.” 

“She came to us twice in the past week. She's a wonderful 
person.” 

He now rushed to the main point of the visit. “I've been 
worried about the peace march. The newspapers are silent. What 
could have happened?” 

“A mass movement of that kind cannot grow overnight, 
don't you see? The Call has been a big surprise. The original 
plan was different, as you know.” 

“Is there news from Delhi?” 

“A letter is overdue.” 
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“I saw the postman crossing the meadow. Maybe he has 
something for you in his bag.” Adding quickly, “Sumita still 
clings to her decision?” 

“She cannot let Satyajit down.” 

He was hesitant before he resumed: “Mother, it’s not easy 
for me to say what I must say. The position has changed. Sumita 
will be needed much more here in Gandhigram than in the 
peace march.” 

“Why, Bhashkar?” 

She could see tension grow in his face as he answered, 
“Sumita and you will have to stand by the village as it faces 
the crisis.” 

“Crisis? Why, it has been more than a month already.” 

His forehead was lined with a heavy frown. He looked 
away for a long minute, then turned back abruptly. 

“Gandhigram will cease to exist—in the near future.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

He was gazing at her, his frown dissolving into sympathy. 
He searched for the right words, not wanting to hurt her. 

“So far we’ve hoped there could be a normal, natural proc¬ 
ess of transition. That is why we built Meadow House. But that 
process would be long-drawn; it might take years. We haven’t 
all that time. The cold war thrust on us by China may lead to 
armed conflict. A realistic appraisal makes their intentions clear 
enough. We have to act quickly, then. We have taken an ex¬ 
treme step. We have telegraphed an appeal to New Delhi. The 
Government has special powers it can exercise in the national 
interest—eminent domain.” 

He waited for impassioned protest. But there was no anger 
in her face, only thought. 

“That was a hard decision for you to take.” 

“Hard,” he affirmed. Too hard, he would have liked to say. 
Night after night he had been sleepless. 

“Don’t say anything to Sumita yet,” she cried in sharp con¬ 
cern. 

“But—” 

“Don’t stand before her in hostile garb! Not now when she 
hardly knows you. Why not work with her for the show at 
Meadow House?” 
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“Meadow House has ceased to count.” 

“Listen, Bhashkar. Take Sumita out. Tell her that the pro¬ 
gram on which she has set her heart will come to nothing with¬ 
out her presence. In Ladakh she will be one among hundreds. 
Here she is indispensable. Make her see the point. As for your 
appeal to the Government—wait, Bhashkar, till she knows you 
well enough not to misunderstand.” 

“The decision will be made public in a month, maybe.” 

“A month is a long time.” 

He nodded gravely. “Cuba! Who knows what the world 
will look like a month hence?” 

Sumita was in the backyard, laundering clothes, her hands 
full of lather. She looked up from the bucket, saw Bhashkar be¬ 
hind Mother, and her heart gave a leap of pleasure. But pleasure 
became mingled with self-consciousness; she was so untidy! She 
pushed a strand of hair off her face and the lather left a streak. 
As Bhashkar broke out laughing, she wiped her face with the 
other hand, and the streak spread. Suruchi stepped forward. Her 
palm rested on the girl's head in the gesture of blessing. Her 
eyelids started to flutter. She regained her calm in a few mo¬ 
ments, and spoke lightly: 

“Sumita, you are three inches taller than I am. What will 
happen if you keep growing at this rate?” 

“I’ll become a monster.” 

“Who will marry you then?” 

“No one, thank heavens!” 

Suruchi turned to Bhashkar. “Have you ever heard this kind 
of talk? A big girl—twenty-one next birthday. Have you ever 
before seen one like her?” 

He shook his head gravely, wanting to reply, but checked 
himself. A minute before he had wondered in'what garb he 
would see Sumita. Had she gone back to white? The white 
suited her calm beauty. But here she was, wearing dark blue, and 
looking even more attractive! Hair undone and lather on her 
face, she was unique! Yes, that was the right word: unique. 

“Why do I have to be like other girls?” demanded Sumita. 

The mother spoke as if to herself: “That’s the trouble. If 
you were like others—” 

‘Then what?” 
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The mother’s face grew pensive. “Then you would have a 
chance to be happy.” 

“Why does one have to be happy? There are more im¬ 
portant things in life.” 

Suruchi let that pass. “Bhashkar wants to take you out.” 

The answer was a surprise: “A long way?” 

“As long a way as you care for,” said Bhashkar. 

Abruptly she spun round on her heels and was gone. Suruchi 
saw Bhashkar’s perplexed look, and explained: “You don’t want 
to take out a gypsy girl. Let her make herself tidy.” 

The jeep sped off toward the highroad, but they had 
scarcely gone a mile when Bhashkar changed his mind. That road 
would be full of traffic at this time. Why not drive slowly 
through the quiet countryside? Sumita would have liked to go 
rushing along the smooth black road at fifty miles an hour or 
more, but she noted her companion’s look of sudden aloofness 
as he swung into a lane, and she kept quiet. 

His eyes were fixed afar on a white mountain track. The 
immense waste of rock and snow. The peace marchers trudging 
like phantoms. Sumita has grown thin, the big eyes now bigger 
in her face; the starved face is filled with the pair of eyes. Chinese 
snipers watch from mountaintops. Rifles bark, and two men fall. 
The snipers come down the slope to take captives. 

It was a vision that had haunted his loneliness at the iron 
mines. He had suffered. Helpless, he had felt maddened. 

“What is it?” Sumita said. The sudden sorrow on her com¬ 
panion’s face troubled her, and she felt a new ache grow heavy 
in her heart. She could have pressed her face to the gray fabric 
of his coat, and cried. 

His voice was tense: “You don’t belong to us. You belong 
to history, with others of your kind. They will bum you at the 
stake, and then you will live again.” 

Tears pricked her eyelids, and in a moment they would spill 
over, she knew. But she saw her companion’s face change, the 
sorrow give way to something hard—anger? She would like to 
wipe out his anger no less than his sorrow. She would like to 
touch the roots of all his feelings. 

It was self-reproach rather than anger. To give way to senti- 
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mentalism. To speak the language of raw, romantic youth. The 
true way of fulfillment for any woman was as a woman, not as 
a figure burnt into history. The mother understood that; but 
how could one fight a fixation? Nothing could change Sumita 
except the life force itself. Would she ever submit to life? 

The jeep had just passed the abandoned temple. With a 
gust of recollection he stepped on the brake, then started to 
reverse. He pulled up before the doorless entrance. 

“Sight-seeing,” he answered Sumita’s glance. “We’ve been 
here before—remember?” 

He saw with amazement the rush of blood to her face. It 
could be shame! But . . . shame? She had seen the sculptured 
love and had seen only stone. She was getting down, leaning on 
the stick. He jumped out, came quickly to her side, and, snatch¬ 
ing the stick from her hand, flung it away. 

Her eyes widened. “Are you angry at sight of a cripple?” 

“Cripple!” he fumed. She had no need of the stick; it had 
become a habit, like so much else. “Where was that stick when 
you were caught in the fury of the gale?” he demanded. 

“Stick in hand, I wouldn’t have slipped and fallen.” 

Hard words came to his lips; but, looking at her face, he 
caught the lurking amusement, and stopped himself. Watching 
her, he broke into a broad smile. “Come, Sumita.” He offered her 
his arm. 

He led her through the entrance. They passed the friezes 
on the walls and several bas-reliefs, and she glanced at the 
sanctum from which the god was gone. They walked along until 
they were facing the big sculptured piece. 

“What art!” he breathed in appreciation, as before. “What 
life!” he added slowly. 

Her glance moved over the two figures, saw the large hand 
holding the round breast. She turned away, but in an instant she 
looked again, the gathering flush a rose stain on her cheeks, her 
eyes wide open and curiously avid. 

His hand was on her shoulder, its hold first light, then hard; 
she felt a heavy lassitude spread over her body like sweat. 

“Sumita 1” 

He pulled her to him. and she gave one more glance at the 
stone lovers before she closed her eyes with a faint sigh. 
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Five minutes before, they had been like the big bas-relief, 
Bhashkar brooded, one hand on the jeep wheel, the other moving 
between the wheel and the supine fist by his side. Sumita was 
seated away from him, silent, and only her hand made a link. She 
was unlike any other woman he had known, and could not be 
related to the context of his experience. 

In the temple, to his vast surprise, she had stood defense¬ 
less and as though transformed. He had felt on her face the heat 
he knew. Her mouth was set tight, and averted from his, but all 
at once she had given way to his insistence. And at that point he 
had forced himself to pause. The amazing thought had struck 
him that she had never before known even this primal caress— 
and she in her twenty-first year! Presently, as he returned to her, 
he felt her flinch at a touch of his hand, and he withdrew and 
paused again. He had no wish to shock her, to violate her reserve. 

In the years past he had gone from experience to experience, 
all inhibitions cast aside, as free in feelings as a Western man, 
and it had been worthwhile indeed. But after a time a queer dis¬ 
content had come. He was, he thought, journeying from ex¬ 
haustion to exhaustion. Moments that lived briefly, futility 
mounting from day to day, year to year. It was as though he had 
been scribbling on a sheet of paper with a pen dipped in clear 
water—the curious image came to his mind—the water dried 
and the words were gone. 

Intensity of experience could have dyed that water with its 
own color; but there had been nothing of that. Nothing except 
a ritual. Like the morning ritual of fruit juice and cereals. 

Yet, behind all that, there had always been a quest of which 
he was half aware, a quest he had not tried to analyze, under¬ 
stand. It was only after his return to India that, in retrospect, he 
had seen what he had wanted. Values that could outlive 
moments. Values that could assuage some hidden hunger in him. 
In those years abroad he had submerged his restlessness in hard 
work. The body's various hungers were appeased—that was all. A 
man who made huge iron machines toil at his bidding could pay 
no heed to things that were not tangible. Things that could not 
be expressed as blueprint. Let poets and philosophers indulge 
in that kind of sentimental luxury! 

He could now see the contradictions in his feelings. He, 
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apostle of modernism, was himself disillusioned, seeking some¬ 
thing beyond. Yet he who wanted release from a built-in habit 
of the new civilization would have it thrust on others! On 
India. On the India of Satyajit, where Sumita belonged. 

Normalcy was what she needed, he had told himself. Having 
attained that, she was sure to revolt against Candhigram, against 
a philosophy that denied men and women their common birth¬ 
right of life's earthy pleasures. 

The polarization of ideas. Could there be no meeting point 
where they would blend? 

Five minutes before, they had been figures in a bas-relief. 
So close, ready for each other, yet as apart as figures hewn on a 
stone slab. As out of reach, destined to stay unfulfilled. 

In the half-gloom of the sanctum he had seen this with 
clear vision. He might lose her in the very moment he gained 
her. He could not afford that risk. He had to be wary. For his 
own sake. For Sumita's sake. Time alone could make a bud full- 
petaled and ready to open. To force it into the state of a flower 
could easily be destructive. 

Time was not on his side, though. 

There had been a call from New Delhi yesterday—the 
Minister Without Portfolio was on the line. The telegraphed 
Steeltown appeal was under consideration, he said. But was there 
no other way for Steeltown to expand? he wanted to know. 
There were other ways, Bhashkar admitted, but to change the 
project at this stage would mean labor wasted. Each day lost 
would react on preparations for defense, the need for which was 
getting more and more urgent. The Minister said it was not as 
bad as that. The Chinese had" made some withdrawal from the 
Galwan Valley checkpoint, and it was no longer encircled. That 
might be the beginning of a change of heart. It would be rash 
to take for granted that the Chinese wanted a military decision. 
Good sense might at last prevail. Of greater concern at the 
moment was Cuba. The Chinese were sure to be worrying about 
Cuba. 

"Well watch the situation for a while,” the Minister said 
before he rang off. "If it remains static, you may as well take 
time and find other ways of expansion. But if—” He hesitated, 
hating to put the other picture into words, it seemed. "In any 
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case," he went on, “the decision will take time. At best a month. 
There are the legal aspects to be checked—" 

Bhashkar had laughed to himself. New Delhi’s old delusion 
about Peking! Friendship died hard. Withdrawal in Galwan 
Valley? That must be a ruse. It was serving its purpose, giving 
New Delhi a new hope, a false sense of security. As for the Cuban 
crisis, it was a Chinese dream come true. America, facing the 
threat of nuclear war, could hardly be expected to rush to India’s 
help. 

A month. At the end of a month the fate of Gandhigram 
would be settled. As also Sumita’s destiny. 

She had traveled far from her old self. If only the peace 
march would not take her away. 

He would not let her go. His hand grew possessive, squeez¬ 
ing the fingers it held, harder than he knew, and she gave a small 
hurt cry. Her face turned to him, questioning. Instantly he was 
all concern. 

“This rough Iron Man!" he reproached himself. 

The tenderness hurt even more, and she burst into sudden 
tears. He understood. He let her cry. The tears came pouring 
down her cheeks. She was crying for the spirit’s innocence she 
was about to lose. She would have to cry over and over again 
while the transition lasted. 

I le clasped her fingers again, but lightly, as though holding 
a handful of jasmine. He passed his handkerchief to her while 
he let the jeep crawl toward her house, now in sight. He stopped 
when the bamboo gate was still twenty yards ahead. Turning, he 
took her face between his hands, and her mouth was ready for 
his demand. 

A queer thought struck him. Her chapped lips needed a 
touch of red, he had once decided. How wrongly! 

He waited until the gate had opened and closed. 

Sumita saw the jeep turn and move off. She was not yet 
ready to face her mother, busy in the kitchen, baking bread. She 
sat down on the veranda, trying to think. 

It was as though within her a whirlwind had passed. 

Was this what was known as vice? 

Hot words were spoken about Jhanak. The village council 
sent for her the other day. She was seen returning from the inter- 
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view in tears. Only Mother, just back from Moscow, took a 
contrary view. She could not speak out to the council, but strong 
words had passed between her and Father. Sumita had not 
wanted to listen, but their voices were raised as they spoke, and 
reached her in the adjoining room through the thin partition 
wall. 

“What right have you to sit as judges, knowing nothing 
about a young girl's mind? Jhanak is just normal. That's all." 

“Ruchi, look. If we give way to our normal instincts, life 
will become a fearful mess. The kind of civilized life we're trying 
to build is based on inner discipline. Let that discipline be 
relaxed and the whole structure will fall. You don't want that to 
happen." 

“What I want is of no account. Not to you, not to anyone 
else. But I hate to see young minds being twisted out of shape." 

“Listen. Let your ideas remain yours alone. Let not 
Sumita—" 

“Have I ever interfered? She is your daughter. I gave her 
birth; that was all. What I think means nothing to her." 

At that point Sumita had rushed away from her room—she 
had heard enough. Later, she had wanted a clearer view of 
Mother's mind, but it was not easy to ask. It was not easy to 
admit what she had overheard. 

She would tell Mother about her visit in the temple. 

Shame swept upon her at that thought. What could she 
say? “Mother, we stopped at the old temple as we were driving 
by; we walked to the sanctum." That was all she could possibly 
say. Meager material out of ^vhich to build a scene. But would 
not Mother understand? She who could understand Jhanak? 

Sumita felt a longing for Mother, and rose to her feet. 
Passing into their room, she almost gave a scream. Mother sat in 
bed, her face bent, her body set stiffly. 

“Sumita—■" The voice had a hollow ring. 

“Mother 1” The thought came flashing that Mother knew. 
Waiting at the gate, watching the road, she saw the jeep stop 
twenty yards away.... 

“Sumita, there's a letter." 

“Father? What is it? Tell me." 
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“Read and you will know.” Her hand reached out with the 
white sheet. 

In a minute she knew, and all her joy of the past hour 
drained away. She bent over the letter and read it again. 

Steeltown had sent an appeal to the Government asking 
that Gandhigram be acquired by their special power—in the 
national interest. The request was sure to be granted. There was 
only one way to fight the decision. A Gandhian way. An un¬ 
limited fast. 

Words out of the past rang in her ears: Meadow House is 
an instrument of love. It would lead the village to willing sur¬ 
render. That was what he sought. Fair encounter. He was certain 
of his victory. Yet he had changed weapons—love to violence! 

That violence was inherent in his nature. All else was a pose. 
Plain deceit. A twofold deceit: he had not divulged his intention 
to her; he had kept up his false pretenses as a facade. Trusting 
him, she had been living in a fool's paradise, and he had enjoyed 
the sight! 

The light that had briefly illumined her life was lost in utter 
darkness. 

Her place was beside her father. 

She fought off the bitter pain, trying to think calmly. Yes, 
she must leave for the capital. Father would need no one as 
much as her in his self-imposed ordeal. 

“Tomorrow I leave for Delhi.” 

Mother received the words in silence. Sumita waited. 

“I also,” the response came at last. The elements of revolt 
had lost all value. Her place was beside her husband. 

But Sumita gave her a cold glance. “No, Mother. You have 
to be here in charge of the school. What will you do in Delhi, 
anyway?” She met the bewildered stare, and her voice hardened: 
“You don't approve at heart, do you? Father's single-handed 
struggle to save the village. You'd rather see it wiped away.” 

Pain lay on Mother's face like a dark smudge. Sumita did 
not relent “Let's look at the blunt truth,” she said. “What good 
is it deceiving ourselves in a moment of transient emotion?” 

Blunt truth! 

What did this gijrl know about truth? The truth about her 
father? Where would he be, if years ago he had been face to face 
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with his wife's resistance? In that confrontation, could he have 
made his passage to—Satyajit? 

The revolt came whirling back. 

And the thought struck her for the first time with great 
force that she had done no good to him, helping him to be 
Satyajit. 

What else could she have done? Knowledge, self-identifica¬ 
tion came much too late. 

But... was it really too late? 


L 




Chapter 

TWENTY-FIVE 


c 

Ik^TORM PETREL!” 

Stepping off the train, Sumita heard the crisp, familiar voice 
call over the people crowding the platform, and she saw the hand 
rise in greeting, waving ecstatically. Storm petrel —who but Bires- 
Uncle would think of calling her that! He hadn’t changed in 
the past three years, hadn’t grown old despite the profusion of 
gray hair. 

“You couldn’t have timed your arrival better, my girl. You 
know?” His face was tight, cheeks puffed, a look she remembered. 

Yes, she knew. She had been four hours on the train when 
the news broke at a wayside stop. Like lightning it flashed along 
the long line of carriages, engine to guard’s van, and produced a 
state of shock. People turned bewildered eyes to one another, 
seeking affirmation for doubt, disbelief. A practical joke, a per¬ 
verted sense of fun. That was it. But at the next halt there was 
the same news, more specific, more detailed. As the train crossed 
the great stretch of alluvial earth with its tall paddy stalks and 
sense of peace, Sumita looked out the window, attracted by the 
din of aircraft. Jets were shrilling past. Boxlike planes flew at a 
low altitude, perhaps carrying soldiers and arms. 

The all-out attack had come like a surprise explosion. 
Chinese, in vast numbers, had struck at points on the frontier a 
thousand miles apart. 

“Father?” 

He hadn’t come. Had he already started his hunger strike? 
Bireswar noted her worry 

“You are mistaken, Sumita. Surely he won’t go on fast in 
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Delhi. The right place is Gandhigram. Anyhow, he won't have 
his opportunity for some time yet.” 

‘‘Opportunity?” 

“Martyrdom. Thanks to Steeltown. It will have to wait, 
though. No one has time now to think of long-term projects— 
a blast furnace or an arms factory isn’t built overnight. The of¬ 
ficial decision will be taken only after conditions have returned 
to something near normal.” 

Voiceless with the shock of relief, she heard Bireswar answer. 
Satyajit was in the House of the People, in the packed visitors’ 
gallery, absorbed in the proceedings. The President’s proclama¬ 
tion of a state of emergency had been read out. The Prime 
Minister had spoken. “This is an invasion of India,” he had 
declared in deep sorrow, and looked his age or older, not as always 
before, ten years younger. 

“What a blow for Father!” 

He stared at her with curious eyes. “. . . for Nehru” would 
have been more appropriate. This girl’s focal point was her 
father—he was the hero. Had Satyajit always lived up to the 
image he had given himself? How tiresome to be always on a 
pedestal. If only Suruchi had taken him by the hand and helped 
him to earth. 

“I’m sorry, Bires-Uncle, that you had to leave the House for 
my sake. A half-hour thrown away. Just drop me at your place, 
then rush off.” 

“Not my place. I share my apartment with another Member 
of Parliament; your father has the one spare room. You’ll stay 
with Nandini, my niece.” 

“Nandinil” Sumita echoed with pleasure. Mother had spent 
a day with Nandini when returning from Moscow, she recalled. 

“Nandini is about your age, and she’s engaged to an Army 
officer. Her father is a brigadier. Maybe you know? Two sons— 
the elder one is in the Air Force, the younger at a residential 
school. And the mother—oh, she’s a major general!” 

“NoP’ cried Sumita. 

“What! You disbelieve what I say about my own sister? 
You’ll see for yourself, anyway. Now, remember this: Don’t fall 
in love with one of the numerous Army officers you are sure to 
meet in that house.” 
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“Bires-Uncle!” 

“Not that I mind. I think a big scar in your heart is very 
much overdue.” 

“Let Father hear this talk!” 

He burst into laughter, “Let him! It will do him good, 
poor boy.” 

'This means I shall be away from Father,” she complained. 

“That will do you good, Sumita.” 

It was not until their taxi was close to the Red Fort that 
Sumita, watching the crowded streets, spoke again: “Is it really 
war, Bires-Uncle? One hates to think—” 

“They've just shot down a helicopter carrying wounded 
men. A news flash came as I was leaving the House.” 

Smashed bodies conveyed to the base hospital, then sent 
home. A mother moaning over the living remains of her once 
strong, healthy son. A wife stunned by the deformity that was 
her husband. For him, a hundred deaths, day after day. No. 
Chinese gunfire had eliminated those fearful prospects; the 
helicopter with its dismal cargo was gone. You couldn't help 
feeling fury, feeling hate. 

Hate? Sumita pulled herself up. Hate? 

Bireswar was speaking: “The report goes that the Chinese 
have thrown thirty thousand troops into battle at one sector of 
the eastern front. They've crossed Namka-chu River, four miles 
south of the McMahon Line. That's a thousand miles away from 
Ladakh. In Ladakh our troops have had to abandon several posts 
under massive attack. Sumita, you must listen to Radio Peking.” 

“Yes?” 

“India has invaded China. Chinese frontier guards are 
fighting heroically to repel the aggressor. That's, the theme. And 
there's the language of the gutter poured in a ceaseless stream on 
Nehru, the arch-villain of the piece. One wishes the language 
at least were civilized. But that, for Maoists, would be bourgeois 
hypocrisy.” 

She shook her head. “This is beyond my understanding. 
Why should they make war on us? A few thousand square miles 
of barren rock—is that so precious? Set off against the alienation 
of millions of Indian hearts? Even I, taught from childhood to 
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love the people of China, to believe that their ancient wisdom is 
still a living force—” 

He interrupted. “The new regime?" 

“It's both good and bad, so I've been taught. Though we 
in Gandhigram disbelieve that any good is ever done by vio¬ 
lence—” She paused. “But this horrid feeling—" She stopped 
again, pensive. 

“What feeling, Sumita?" 

“Hate. This is the first time I've felt hate. When you 
mentioned casualties—men killed—" 

“Millions the world over have died fighting; killing and 
getting killed. Who has the right to hate?” 

She pondered that. 

“I was three years old when the Second World War came 
to its end. This is my first experience of war touching my 
country.” She looked out the car window, as though expecting 
to see a thick dark shadow cast on the streets of the capital city, 
but there was only bright sunshine over the flow of traffic. A lone 
horse-drawn cart was plying amid hundreds of fast-moving cars. 
Not a single soldier was in sight—strange! She laughed at her 
stupidity; soldiers would not be on the streets of Delhi during a 
national emergency. 

“Oddly”—Bireswar was speaking again—“some people still 
believe this is only a border dispute. How I wish it were true! 
But the time has passed when we can overlook grim realities. 
Too much is at stake.” 

“No, Bires-Uncle. It may still be a petty thing.” 

“Look at the motorways they've built along mountainsides. 
Those are no trade routes to India! Defensive need? To contain 
Indian aggression? For argument’s sake, let’s assume that India 
is expansionist. There are other, far weaker neighbors in closer 
proximity. Burma used to be part of India until the other day. 
Rice, teak, oil! But we, stupid expansionists, prefer to cast our 
greedy eyes on Tibetan mountains that offer only snow and 
scenery. A wilderness that leads nowhere; not even to China 
proper, far away behind other mountain walls. And in this 
amazing enterprise we calmly provoke armed conflict with the 
strongest military power in Asia. In that process we bid good-bye 
to our wide-ranging development plans designed to fight the ever- 
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present menace of unemployment and hunger.” He paused, 
noting Sumita’s abstracted look. 

“You're not listening.” He laughed. “You could well be an 
Hon’ble Member of the House!” 

She cried, protesting, “Bires-Uncle, please don't stop. I love 
to hear you speak.” 

“Really? Then you cannot become an Hon’ble Member.” 

“They may pretend not to listen,” she consoled him. “They 
listen, all the same.” 

“Oh, no! And that’s why every speech I make is just an 
eight-line verse!” 

“Those legendary verses! Father has told me you once made 
a cricket commentary on the radio in blank verse.” 

“I could have. They stopped me after the first stanza, and 
I had to use drab prose.” 

“The menace of unemployment and hunger—that's where 
you left off.” 

“Yes. Let's look at the other picture. The Chinese have 
been turning their frontier into a chain of fastnesses —not meant 
for defense! They’ve been spending millions of rupees through 
the Bank of China's Indian branches to build up nests of 
espionage. Not to speak of the activities of the hugely staffed 
Chinese Embassy in New Delhi and consulates in other cities. 
They’ve persuaded many Chinese, long settled in this country, 
to do fifth-column work. I have heard from people who should 
know that they have their eye on our big industrial plants. 
Sabotage—” 

“Bires-Uncle,” she chided, “you mustn't believe every silly 
rumor you hear. You know how such stories grow like pumpkins 
on the vine. Especially when there’s some kind of trouble 
brewing.” 

Annoyed, he was ready with a reply, when he caught the 
suppressed laughter in her face. In that instant his mood changed. 
Suruchi must have looked like this one—at twenty. But prettier, 
because of her gold-brown complexion. The only complexion 
that could match a certain grace peculiar to the women of 
Bengal. 

“Angry, Bires-Uncle?” She was regretting her rudeness. 
“Listen. I didn’t mean it. It was stupid of me.” 




Chapter 

TWENTY-SIX 


Tf HAT WOE FOR THOSE THREE SISTERS—WHAT DISGRACE FOR 

us all!" Mrs. Mehra spoke moodily under her breath while she 
slowly collected a pile of papers from the out tray. 

That was her indirect approach to a subject, Bhashkar 
knew. “Not your girls?" He looked up with quick concern, but 
recalled in a moment that she had only two daughters and a son. 

“Children of Ah To." 

“Ah To?" 

“Our Chinese shoemaker." 

His eyes turned downward to Ah To’s handiwork on his 
feet. The shoes were high-priced but good value. The shop was 
on fashionable Nehru Avenue. 

“Why do you say disgrace for us all?" 

“Sir, those three girls read in St. Joseph’s Convent School. 
The eldest, eleven years of age, Chang-ngo, is a classmate of my 
Chumki. That’s how I know \#hat happened. The younger ones 
are nine and six. There are also the twins. Two years and some 
months. The mother died at their birth." 

He emptied the bowl of his pipe and started to pack it with 
tobacco from the pouch. 

“The history of our shoemaker’s family—is it so very im¬ 
portant for this office?” 

She stiffened. “This concerns us all. The children of aliens 
—why must they suffer for the deeds of their people in a far-off 
land? The newspapers have given a casualty list. Both officers 
and men. This is something for which we haven’t been prepared. 
All the same—’’ 
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'‘Yes, Mrs. Mehra?” He urged her to continue. 

“A girl in Standard Six saw her second cousin's name on a 
list. She spoke in tears to her friends, and they went mad. Their 
anger came crashing down on the three Chinese heads. Some¬ 
one uttered the ugly phrase Cheeni Devil—and twenty girls took 
it up in one voice. The teachers tried in vain to restore discipline. 
Finally, the ‘devils' were put into the school bus and sent home." 

Bhashkar stared at his secretary. “What?" 

“ ‘Cheeni devil!' shrilled the blue-uniformed girls crowded at 
the outer courtyard where the statue of St. Francis stands on a 
brick pedestal. What have they done, those three children? It's 
like one of those schoolbook fables. The tiger and the shepherd 
boy having a drink of water at the stream." 

“Mrs. Mehra"—he spoke sharply—“that’s the way of the 
world. You ought to know. Tell me what kind of life our 
Indian children in China are going to have. There are a number 
of them living in that country." 

“Sir, this much I know: The daughters of Ah To have done 
no wrong. We cannot punish Geeta for the crime of Seeta. Those 
children will have to stay away from school.” 

He plunged back into work. He would not let Mrs. Mehra's 
sentimentality create a digression. He could feel the woman's 
hard glance, and it was a relief when at last she walked out of 
the room with the sheaf of papers she had collected. The bang 
with which she closed the door behind her bespoke a rare burst 
of temper. Do-gooder! He looked up, scowling. A do-gooder 
could easily become a source of danger. Especially in wartime. 

The do-gooder had nothing more to say. But the next day: 

“Sir—" 

Her face was easy to read. The arrest of the Chinese shoe¬ 
maker early that morning was already the talk of the town. 
Ah To was suspected of being an informer; he would be held in 
judicial custody pending further investigation. 

“Mis. Mehra, we can do nothing for Ah To. Do I have to 
tell you that?” 

“I am not thinking of Ah To," she said. “It’s his poor 
daughters. They've done no wrong. They shouldn’t be made to 
suffer. They are mere children." 

“I don't follow your logic. Should the police keep their 



hands off every criminal who has young children lest the inno¬ 
cent suffer?” 

She pondered this for a while. “I don’t mean that. Ah To 
phoned me before the police came, and he begged me to keep an 
eye on his children. They have an ayah who has taken care of 
them for years, but she is old and helpless.” 

“Look, Mrs. Mehra—” 

“I know what you're thinking, sir. But Ah To cannot be 
called an ordinary criminal, even if the case against him is 
proved. He is well off. He couldn’t have worked as an informer 
for mere personal gain. He must have thought he was doing a 
patriotic duty to his people in China. Of course, he must pay 
for that” 

“I see!” 

She continued on a more hopeful note: “Had there been 
other Chinese families in town, our responsibility would have 
ceased.” 

Bhashkar gave way. “Do as you please. Only, don’t waste 
my time.” His glance touched the work heaped on his desk, and 
he felt desperate. 

Her face beamed. “Am I really free to do as I please, sir?” 

“Go ahead.” 

It was now almost lunchtime, and Mrs. Mehra asked for 
leave for the rest of the day; her assistant would take care of the 
work. She gave no indication of her plans, and Bhashkar had 
no wish to know. 

When he was at home at the usual time in the evening, 
Ramlal brought him a drink. “What can I give them to eat?” 
the cook mumbled to himself as he placed the tray on a wicker 
table. 

“Give whom?” 

“Do they eat our kind of food?” 

“Who?” 

“Chinese food is not like ours.” 

Chinese food! So, that was it! Am I redly free to do as 1 
please? And Mrs. Mehra had made good use of her freedom. 
All at another person’s expense. The five sisters were lodged in 
this house, the ayah told him. Why not, with so many rooms 
lying vacant? The CE’s enormous salary could bear the burden. 
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Let me understand fully what I'm in for, Bhashkar said to 
himself. Let me have a look at those five. 

It was a long time before they appeared at the living-room 
door—under hard persuasion, apparently. As they stood clustered, 
unwilling to enter, the old ayah’s voice prodded them from 
behind, urging them to step forward. 

'‘What is there to fear? The kind master has given you 
shelter. Two big rooms to live in, and all the food you can eat.” 

Mrs. Mehra had done the job with her accustomed thorough¬ 
ness, Bhashkar reflected. Wisely, she had kept away lest there 
be accusations to face. And there before him stood the girls for 
whom he felt no compassion. Daughters of a suspected agent. 
The girls left their sandals near the doormat and moved bare¬ 
foot across the carpeted floor. They stopped, and as he gazed 
at their faces he saw no trace of emotion, neither of anger nor 
of fear or hurt. The faces were impassive, molded in china clay. 

“Will you sit down?” He pointed to the divan of yellow 
raw silk. 

They remained standing until one of them gave a signal, and 
then they all sat on the divan together, huddling close, the three 
girls with legs tucked up, the twins sheltered between them. 
They were neatly dressed in Western-style frocks cut from the 
same material. A pleasing group. Bhashkar addressed the one 
who seemed to be the oldest. 

“Perhaps you'll have to stay in this house a long time. You 
know that?” 

A faint assent. 

“You don't want to go to school?” 

“No... sir!” The voice barely audible, yet firm. 

How hold her to blame? Cheeni devil. Her thin arm 
emerging from the sleeve of the blue cotton frock made a pro¬ 
tective circle for the little one near to her, another Cheeni devil! 

She was gazing at him as though close to speech, but 
hesitant. And, after a silence, “Sir, we can help with house¬ 
work .. earn our keep.” Feeling broke on her face at last. Alarm. 
Alarm lest her offer be declined. 

“What can you do?” 

“I can cook, sir.” 

“You want poor Ramlal sacked?” 



She had not thought of that. Ramlal had been kind to 
them. But a solution of the problem appeared. 

“I can be Number Two Cook, sir. Chinese dishes—” She 
paused in hot confusion. 

His quick response was a surprise even to himself. He had 
seldom before given thought to his food. “Good idea!” he said. 

“Yes, sir. My two sisters will do some housework. Only the 
little ones are too little—” 

“First, let me know your names. Then we'll decide who 
will do what for a living!” 

“Chang-ngo. That’s my name,” she told him. 

“Chang-ngo,” he said after her. 

She shook her head. “It's Chang-ngo,” she corrected him. 
Ashamed of her impudence, she turned quickly to her sisters and 
her rounded chin gave an encouraging jerk. 

“Nu-hsin.” 

“Erh-ku.” 

The twins kept silent. Chang-ngo spoke to them in 
Chinese, coaxing, and then one twin blurted, “Tzu-chun.” 

“Ting-ling,” the other followed instantly. 

The eldest girl now turned to Bhashkar. “Will you repeat 
the names, please?” 

“And make you laugh?” 

“No, sir! How can we laugh?” 

An idea struck him. “What if I rename you all?” he sug¬ 
gested brightly. 

“Rename us?” Their faces fell. 

“Not a good idea?” 

“We’ll forget our new names in a minute.” 

“You can't forget them. They are very simple.” His right 
hand lifted, fingers outspread. “You are these five fingers.” 

The girls stared. 

“Fingers? Each of us a finger?” 

“Each finger has a name. First, Thumb—that’s you, 
Chang-ngo. Next, Forefinger. Then Middle Finger, Ring Finger, 
Little Finger.” 

There was a long, tense pause. 

“No good?” He shook his head with understanding. “Well, 
I wouldn't like to lose my name either.” 
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Chang-ngo interposed, slapping her chest theatrically with 
her palm, crying blithely, "Thumb!” She turned a quick com¬ 
manding look to her sisters, and each followed with a like gesture. 

"Forefinger!” A slap on the chest. 

"Middle Finger!” 

“Ring Finger!” 

But the other twin was silent, tight-lipped, as though she 
disapproved. 

"Tzu-chun fears shell forget her new name,” Thumb 
hurried to explain. 

"Let her remain Tzu-chun. But she mustn't mind my 
pronunciation.” 

"She is such a baby!” cried Forefinger, grave-faced, cuddling 
the child in the narrow span of her lap. 

"Father's favorite one!” 

Father! There he sat behind the iron grille of a black van, 
and at that vision the children’s eyes filled with tears, bright and 
spilling. 

"Thumb!” Bhashkar called, trying to ward off the sorrow. 
"Your sisters also will do things for this household, you said. 
Let's get that straight. What can Forefinger do?” His glance in¬ 
vited an answer. 

But the spell was broken. The five girls went on crying 
softly in unison, faces covered with their hands. All at once the 
twins burst into a loud concerted wail. 

Daughters of Ah To, possibly an enemy agent—why this 
urge in him to give them solace, to lighten their misery? He 
could not understand himself as he rose from his chair, moving 
toward the divan. The facade of calm courage had crumbled, and 
the children were lost in their desperation, utterly forlorn. 

After they had pulled themselves together and wiped the 
tear stains off their faces, he felt himself free to think of the days 
ahead. The children would not go to school. That was under¬ 
standable. Their education must not suffer, though. It was his 
responsibility. A private tutor? ... Who? 

Sumita! 

The thought possessed him for some moments. The bus 
takes the children across the meadow to Sumita’s house. She 



gives them lessons to prepare them for the village school with 
its special curriculum. She is seated on the veranda floor, the 
twins on her lap, the other three nestling close, and she reads 
out of a storybook. 

The reverie faded, and he felt emptiness. 

He had gone to meet Sumita again—that was the day of 
the launching of massive Chinese aggression. He had wanted to 
take her out for another drive and this time tell her about his 
appeal to the Government. He had abided by the mother's will: 
“Wait, Bhashkar, till she knows you well enough not to mis¬ 
understand.” The bond newly created between them had no 
relevance to time, but it would be an instrument of communion. 
It would be easier for her now to see the compulsion behind his 
appeal; for what had been only a menace even yesterday was now 
a grim reality, a fact of history. No one could deplore more than 
he the step he had taken, but events had proved that he was 
right. 

“Sumita 1” He had shouted her name excitedly from the 
house gate. “Sumita!” he had called again, striding on. The front 
door opened and Mother came out. Strangely, her face was 
marked with sorrow! 

“Sumita has gone to Delhi.” 

He echoed stupidly, “ ‘Gone to Delhi’!” She had given him 
not even a hint of her projected trip. 

“She left at dawn. There was a letter from her father.” 

So it was the letter that had induced the hurried trip. 
Satyajit knew about the Steeltown appeal. The revelation as it 
came from him was something for which Sumita had been 
totally unprepared. She had ttusted a man who spoke of honest 
conflict. But behind his proclaimed purpose he had had recourse 
to unfair, underhanded means. He was two-faced. And Sumita, 
stricken, fled in misery to her father. 

Bhashkar addressed the mother. “Is there nothing else you 
have to say?” 

“Only this much: Satyajit will fight the Steeltown demand, 
and it will not be easy for you.” 

He must accept the inevitable. He wished only that Sumita 
knew all the facts. The mother obviously read his thoughts, for 
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she said: “Sumita will have to know the truth. I must write and 
tell her. I'll tell her how I stopped you from speaking out to 
her—a sad error of judgment.” 

That could help. But would it? Whatever form the struggle 
might take, Sumita's place would be beside Satyajit. 

.. . Heavyhearted, Bhashkar returned to the children facing 
him. A private tutor. Who? 

Rupal 

With quick decision he picked up the telephone, dialed the 
number at the hostel. She was taken aback, and her voice carried 
her confusion. “Teach Chinese girls? I?” 

“They can't go back to school. They must have lessons at 
home. You'll make a better teacher than anyone else I can think 
of.” 

The response was somewhat breathless. “You mean—you 
mean. I'm to come to your bungalow?” 

“There may be some unpleasant gossip. You don't care 
about that, do you?” 

“Every day?” demanded Rupa, still out of breath. 

“Say No and I'll understand.” 

“Starting tomorrow?” 

“If you're ready.” 

A long silence. Then her voice came again: “Tomorrow.” 
Almost in a whisper. 

“The terms—” he began, for those had to be settled, but he 
was answered by an abrupt click. 



Chapter 

TWENTY-SEVEN 


T 

A HE CHINESE HAD OVERWHELMING SUPERIORITY IN NUMBERS 

and firepower. Their infantry was armed with automatic weapons. 
Attacking in successive waves supported by heavy mortars, they 
used the human-sea technique, as in Korea. Indian troops de¬ 
fended every inch of the ground; but, as a foreign correspondent 
said, they had little to fight with except great courage. 

It was hard for a nation conditioned to the ways of peace 
suddenly to be challenged by the necessities of a large-scale 
conflict, Nehru had said, but no price was too big for the preser¬ 
vation of the country’s independence; and he called for total 
mobilization of all available resources to meet the aggression. 

Satyajit had left the city—his friend had taken him to the 
mountain resort where the Dalai Lama lived, a night’s journey 
by railroad. Sumita had met her father for only a brief while on 
the day of her arrival, when Bires-Uncle took her to his quarters. 
Father, even while he patted her on the head in the habitual 
gesture, seemed remote, preoccupied. “This is war, Sumita,” he 
said in a murmur, and his face looked haunted. She could sense 
his feelings but had nothing to say. Forlorn, he stood amid the 
debris of his broken dreams in a world of his own, and Sumita 
was alarmed lest he get swallowed in that wreckage. He, apostle 
of nonviolence, was facing the great dilemma. India was under 
invasion, and what could the answer be? Armed resistance. 
Violence against violence. Had he, Satyajit, a second answer? 
Had he a clear alternative to conflict? 

Riding a cab from Delhi Station, her eyes scanning the 
streets for military symbols, Sumita had felt surprise that no 
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soldier was in sight. It was then beyond her reckoning that she 
would have to be at the station every day, helping to manage a 
food canteen for streams of uniformed men in transit. 

The canteen on Platform Six began in a small way, with 
only tea and biscuits, but it became obvious on the first day that 
the real demand was for full meals. The station restaurant could 
not stretch its services beyond a limit, and the canteen had to 
step in. It would be far from easy for two pairs of hands, filling 
endless platters with bread and lentils and curry. 

“Where would I be without you?” Nandini cried, for the 
canteen idea was hers, and she wiped gravy off her excited face. 
She had once helped with a booth at her annual college fete, 
but that had been child's play. 

“Why, Nandini, I didn't exist for you before I arrived in this 
city, and that was only four days ago.” 

Nandini said, “Four days may easily be a long time, while 
four years may be nothing. Watch for the next four days.” 

“What for, Nandini?” 

“The barefooted beauty is going to see herself in a new 
mirror.” 

“Minor?” 

But Nandini shook her head. That was all she was prepared 
to say. 

Sumita grew pensive. New facts had been facing her almost 
from the moment of her arrival in the capital city, and she did 
not know how to cope with them. 

On her first day in the house, Brigadier and Mrs. Chatterjee 
came for lunch. “So this is what you look like!” the big-built 
man said to her, eyes twinkling in his broad, handsome, thick- 
moustached face. “So different from the picture Bireswar gave 
us.” She had wanted to know what kind of picture that was, and 
he had told her. Wrapped in asceticism, top to toenail. A true 
daughter of Satyajit. Anti-life—Bireswar had used that curious 
word. All wrong, Brigadier Chatterjee remarked, adding that it 
was obviously Bireswar's curious sense of fun. His idea was to 
mislead them so that later they could be surprised. 

Nandini said, when her father had left the room, “Anti¬ 
life—you? Bires-Uncle knows nothing, in case he meant what 
he said. We'll show him, show everybody, what you truly are.” 



“Look, Nandini. This girl has been placed in my charge. I 
have accepted full responsibility. You have no business trying to 
initiate her into your kind of life. And don’t forget, you are not 
even her age.” 

“Hardly a year younger.” Adding sweetly: “So, Mother, you 
have your plans for Sumita? I can guess what they are. You will, 
for instance, take her to your cookery class where society girls 
learn to make vol-au-ventl” 

“What are your ideas, may I know?” 

Nandini started to count them on her fingers. 

“One: She will be second in command at the canteen. 
Two: I'll take her to the Defense Services Club, where all the 
boys will come flocking to her. Three—” 

The mother interrupted. “She will go to the Club bare¬ 
footed? Or will you get her shoes? At least a pair of brocade 
sandals.” 

Horror showed on Nandini’s face. Mother had a perverted 
mind! 

“Have I gone mad? Brocade sandals for Sumita! Barefoot, 
she will make her impact.” 

Sumita cried, embarrassed: “Nandini, I have nothing 
against shoes. The fact is that our peasantry are too poor to buy 
footwear, and I try to live as they do. Here in Delhi I must adjust 
myself to city life.” 

Nandini shook her head. “No, Sumita, you must remain as 
you are. You mustn't make any compromise. You don’t have to 
copy others. Let others copy your ways. After all, everyone knows” 
—the voice dropped a tone respectfully—“whose daughter you are, 
Sumita.” 

Mrs. Chatterjee started to laugh. “Do they have a Defense 
Services Club in Gandhigram?” She turned mocking eyes on her 
daughter. “Do they dance the Shake? Do the boys there come 
flocking to Sumita? What nonsense!” And as Nandini was 
about to answer her, she hurried on: “No, Sumita will have 
my company. I know what’s good for her. She must do war 
work. I have it all planned.” 

“So have I.” The voice was decisive. “Tomorrow I'm going 
to start a canteen at Delhi Station—everything is ready. We’ll 
feed the soldiers in transit. If this idea doesn’t appeal to you, 
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Mother, why not put the case before Bires-Uncle? Let him say 
what's best for Sumita. Canteen or what you call war work!" 

Mrs. Chatterjee yielded in face of the stern challenge. She 
had no wish to appeal to Bireswar, who was as mad as this 
daughter of heis. 

"As for company," Nandini resumed, "let my brother come 
home from his mess to visit us, and he'll stick to this house 
until the CO talks to him about negligence of duty. He may 
even fly his helicopter over, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
barefooted girl." 

Sumita felt grateful to Nandini—the suggestion of war work 
had chilled her. The canteen, of course, was just service to the 
soldiers. At dinner that evening she knew why Bires-Uncle had 
nicknamed his sister Major General. 

Bad news had been coming all day from the battlefronts. 
Several checkposts in Ladakh had been submerged and lost in 
the massive attacks. In the eastern sector a two-pronged offensive 
had started. The situation was obviously grave. But Mrs. Chatter¬ 
jee turned a bright face to her husband as he toyed with his food. 

"What you need is to entrap the Chinese forces in a pincer 
movement." 

He was in no mood to disagree. "Pincer," he echoed 
nonchalantly. 

She doubted the force of his assent. "Let me explain what 
I mean. The Chinese will pour down the mountain slopes like 
a torrent gone mad. They will plunge ahead, borne by their ter¬ 
rific momentum. We fall back all this while. We make an orderly 
retreat. But we keep building up the pincers in secrecy, lengthen¬ 
ing the two arms under cover of dense jungle. It's like this—" 
She started to demonstrate, pink fingernail tracing lines on the 
tablecloth. "Here's the base of one arm, near Tejpur, creeping 
forward. The other arm begins at the neck of land adjoining 
Bhutan—here!” 

"Yes . . . yes," the brigadier agreed as he watched. "Good 
strategy!" 

But his wife was undeceived. 

"First see what I mean, then call it good or bad. May I have 
your box of matches?" 

He said, passing her the box, "Great idea, the pincer.” 
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“You've got to be fully convinced—and you aren’t. I’m no 
fool I” She was arranging the matches on the table to illustrate 
her theme, and a minute had passed before she resumed. “The 
enemy sweeps forward. The tea of Assam Valley! The oil fields 
with their output vastly enlarged under our Second Five-Year 
Plan. Eyes hooded by greed, the enemy fails to see the danger on 
his flanks. The crucial hour approaches. The two extended 
pincers begin to narrow down—so!—until their claws meet. So!” 
Plump arms rose off the table and reached forward, hands 
clutched together. “So-ohl” The forearms were edging close, 
muscles straining. “Squeeze!”—soft, smooth, blue-veined flesh 
quivering—“Squee-ee-ze! ” 

“Good strategy,” the brigadier repeated placidly. ‘Three 
enemy divisions trapped, captured.” Then, as if with sudden 
doubt, “How many divisions do we use for the outflanking 
movement?” 

Mrs. Chatterjee’s arms went slack, and dropped to the table. 

“How many? Now, don’t try to trap me, Mr. General! You 
should know how many. Matter of detail, isn’t it? The staff in 
Operational Command could work it out. You’re concerned 
with the broad lines of strategy.” 

“You also,” Nandini’s voice piped up. Her mother ignored 
the interruption. 

“It’s the main strategic content that makes all the difference 
in warfare, I don’t have to tell you that. One of Napoleon's 
biographers has pointed out—” 

“Bread?” The brigadier held up the blue-painted cane 
platter. 

“No, thanks,” said his wife. “You will have a slice, Sumita? 
Or do you fancy home-made chapati?” Her mind was far away 
from food, though. “I should tell you something ^about Brigadier 
Chatterjee,” she went on, addressing the girl. “He was in the 
Eighth Army, which defeated Rommel’s Afrika Korps. First came 
the recapture of Tobruk. Strategy again! As General Mont¬ 
gomery’s right-hand man—” 

The brigadier made a mild protest. “I was only an acting 
captain in those days. How could I—” 

His wife was unshaken. “Who won the medal?” she de¬ 
manded. “You or I?” 
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“You, Mother!” said Nandini’s half-whispering voice. 

Mrs. Chatterjee scowled heavily. “That’s not very funny. 
Nandini.” 

“Sorry, Mother.” 

“Mr. General loves to pretend he is a nobody. Humility is 
a virtue—but only within certain limits. It cannot help where 
the Army’s morale is involved. Let our men know what happened 
at Bengasi. Let them hear about the hammerblow on El 
Alamein. The epic battle at Tobruk! But the medal had to wait 
until Masrah—fifteen hundred miles across the desert, where 
Rommel had fallen back on a fortified line. The peak of the 
fierce offensive proved a turning point in the whole war.” 

“Mother, are you sure that’s the right chronology?” 

Mrs. Chatterjee did not flinch. “Chronology! Bengasi before 
Tobruk or Tobruk before Bengasi—what does it matter? Tripoli 
was the climactic point of the war in North Africa—do you deny 
that? Do you deny that your father was decorated with the 
medal for his heroic deed at the gates of Tripoli?” 

“Deny? Oh, no!” She gave an arch glance at her father, 
and saw the twinkling of his eyes. “To have such a hero for one’s 
father!” she gravely added. 

“Do I have to give you details?” The mother doubted the 
honesty of her daughter’s faith. 

Sumita said, “I would love to hear—” 

The brigadier laid down knife and fork, and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Sumita, there are better things for you to hear. What’s 
happening on our Himalayan battleground today? Listen to this, 
for instance. Yesterday, after heavy bombardment, the Chinese 
forces launched an attack on our company post at Razengola in 
Ladakh in overwhelming strength and in successive waves. The 
first waves of the attack were beaten back, but the company 
suffered heavy casualties. The company commander was seri¬ 
ously wounded. Seeing that it was no longer possible to hold the 
position with a handful of men, he ordered withdrawal from 
the post. As the men, one of them a lance corporal, were carrying 
the wounded company commander, they came under heavy 
machine-gun fire. The officer asked all his men to leave him 
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where he was and withdraw, save their lives. But the lance 
corporal insisted on staying back with his commander/' 

Breathless, Sumita asked, “What happened to them?” 

“Who knows? We have listed them both as missing.” 

There was a long minute’s silence. 

“This is the point I want you all to remember: There is 
often as much heroism in quiet courage as in dramatic action. 
I salute that lance corporal of the Kumaon Regiment.” 

Silence again. 

“Keep this in mind when you start your canteen at Delhi 
Station: Among the men who take food from your hand, there 
may be a few who will become India’s true heroes.” 

“Yes, Father.” 

Mrs. Chatterjee’s troubled glance fretted over her daughter. 

“I wish Ashok didn’t have to go to Ladakh in such a rush.” 
Nandini was engaged to the boy. 

“He had orders,” Nandini said. “His company moved to 
the front.” 

“Orders!” Her head jerked meaningfully toward her 
husband. 

He stiffened. “You don’t expect me to interfere with Army 
orders?” 

She saw her error. “What I mean is this.” She tried to soothe 
his feelings. “That boy has brains. He can work out ideas, op¬ 
erational plans. He will be an asset at HQ.” 

“That's for his CO to decide.” 

Nandini said: “Father, this much I can tell you. Ashok 
would have hated to stay back in Delhi, tied to a desk job. When 
his posting order came—oh, he was thrilled! Never before had 
he felt such excitement.” 

Ten minutes later, with the elders gone from the room, 
Nandini started to tell her new friend about the canteen they 
were going to open. The decision to have Sumita as co-worker 
had come flashing upon her at the dinner table. Used to having 
her own way, she had taken Sumita’s assent for granted. That 
assent came readily. The details were still to be worked out, and 
as they were deep in discussion the door leading from the 
veranda slowly swung open. 

Nandini jumped to her feet. “Brother!” she cried happily. 
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and with a quick look turned to Sumita—“My elder brother/' 
Flying Officer Debes Chatterjee walked into the room. Thin, 
and of medium height, he wore the blue Air Force uniform. He 
caught sight of the stranger at the table, and stopped. 

“It's Sumital Couldn’t you guess?” Nandini laughed. 

“You told me—when you rang yesterday, you told me—” 

“What did I say?” 

“Ascetic from top to toenail, you said.” 

“So she is! Can't you see?” 

Baffled, he shook his head. “You used a curious word that I 
can't recall—” 

“ ‘Anti-life.' ” 

“My God!” Debes exclaimed, voice and face awestruck. 

Nandini cried with some vehemence, “If Sumita is anti¬ 
life, it's because she hasn’t seen our kind of life. Let her decide 
for herself, but only after she has seen... experienced ...” 

Sumita could have laughed. Bires-Uncle had given her an 
absurd label. His peculiar sense of fun. But these were nice 
people, both sister and brother. How quickly had they pushed 
aside the screen that always hung between strangers! 

“I’ve heard a fairy tale, so it seems to me.” His eyes were 
on Sumita in unconcealed homage. 

But Nandini interposed, saying, “Take one look at her feet!” 

He said, eager, “May I?” and moved to Sumita’s side of the 
table and went on his knees. 

Her face colored. In that instant she was transported to a 
mud house lashed by thunder and rain. Bhashkar knelt. His 
fingers probed. “No fracture,” he said; “only a sprain.” And the 
aching ankle, with its lump, felt soothed by his touch. But there 
was shame, too, that he saw the ugliness. The ugliness was gone. 
But he too was gone. He had made a fool of her. She would not 
let herself be troubled even by memory. She would wipe off the 
memory. 

“Such feet are meant to be concealed in leather,” said Debes 
as he rose. 

“She will start a new fashion!” Nandini clapped her hands. 

But Debes was not so sure. 

“Will you discard your shoes?” he questioned his sister. 
“The scores of pairs you have. When you stop buying shoes. 



and all else that goes with them, the household budget will at 
last begin to balance.” 

That was a point on which Nandini was still unsure. Coarse 
white apparel? A prick of doubt again. Debes, reading her mind, 
said pointedly, “In case you decide to follow Sumita’s 
example—” 

His sister saddened. She shook her head. “You don’t have 
to compare me with Sumita. She is beautiful even without—” 

And Debes supplied, gravely, “Clothes.” 

“Pretty clothes. Cosmetics.” She saw embarrassment on 
Sumita's face. “Enough of our bad manners. Let’s stop being 
personal. Let’s make our plans for tomorrow night and for the 
nights to follow.” 

“Until I take off in my helicopter.” 

She said, big-eyed, “You mean—” 

“It won’t be long before I’m off on operational assignment. 
Ill take a good look at the Chinese from the Himalayan sky. 
Great—isn’t it?” 

“Mother knows?” 

“Not yet. I came rushing to give you all a surprise. I had 
no idea a surprise would be waiting for me.” His glance returned 
to Sumita, and he watched her thoughtfully. 

The plans were set down, and Sumita did not have to give 
her assent—it was taken for granted. As Debes Chatterjee was 
about to leave the room, he said, “Sumita, it’s been lovely meet¬ 
ing you.” He repeated, “Lovely!” And the look of honest pleasure 
on his face added its own emphasis. 

So it came about that Sumita began to see herself in a new 
mirror, as Nandini had foretold. It was an experience that 
frightened her; yet, unconsciously, she had been ready for the 
image she saw. Meanwhile, work at the canteen grew harder 
each passing day with the quickening tempo of troop move¬ 
ments. And while handing food to the men coming through, 
with their haversacks and rifles, her glance was often intent on 
the faces—not in search of the heroes of tomorrow, but with a 
bewildered question in her heart: What next? What next? 




Chapter 

TWENTY-EIGHT 


T 

X HE FIVE GIRLS CAME TROOPING TO THE LIVING-ROOM DOOR, 

each with hands full. Flowers! Flowers arranged in improvised 
vases—one was a thick foot-long section of green bamboo. Bhash- 
kar, sprawled on a couch, reading, turned to look, and his face 
grew astonished. 

Thumb stepped inside while the others waited, clustering 
just beyond the doorsill. Then, at a gesture of her hands, they 
moved up, arms thrust forward to Bhashkar, and in each round 
face the eyes, anxious almonds, were expectantly bright. 

“ Lovely 1” He reached out for the gift. 

Each almond hid happily in a slit. Something curious hap¬ 
pened next. Forefinger, moving over briskly behind the couch, 
laid her hands on Bhashkar's temples. He twisted round in sur¬ 
prise, but his face was caught in an unflinching grasp. 

“Head!” breathed Forefinger as her hands worked. The 
girl was taller than the eldest sister, and her fingers were slim 
and long. 

Thumb spoke. “Massage, sir. She’s learned it from our 
mother. Let someone’s head begin to ache—” ’ 

“My head doesn’t ache.” 

Thumb pursed her small mouth. “Sir, ache or no ache, 
head feels fine after massage. Wait four or five minutes, then 
talk.” 

The slim fingers made a swift drumbeat over the scalp. 
Bhashkar relaxed into surrender and silence. His eyelids felt 
heavy. 

“Enough? No more?” Five minutes had passed. 
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“Enough. Thank you.” 

But the massage was not over. The hands slipped to eyelids, 
pressing gently, soothing away fatigue. Presently they descended 
to an upper arm, and there was the swift drumbeat again. 

“Good?” 

“Good. Thank you.” 

The girl took the other arm. Next, she dropped to her knees 
and started to untie Bhashkar’s shoestrings. 

“Look . . .” He tried to pull his foot away. 

“Leg!” Forefinger's voice was firm as she took possession. 
Relaxed minutes went by again. Bhashkar lay helpless until there 
was a sharp cry of surprise from the door, which the girls had 
left ajar. He sat up. 

“This is sabotage, Rupa!” He tried to screen his embarrass¬ 
ment with gay talk. Rupa had arrived a half hour earlier than 
the time set. 

“Sabotage?” 

“Massage! Sleeping pills! What will happen to the files lying 
in the other room, and the stenographer due any minute?” 

“You're enjoying this, aren't you?” Rupa said. 

“Put a stop to this absurdity,” he begged. And the great 
idea flashed upon him. “Forefinger,” he said, turning to the 
girl, “have you thought of paying your honorable tutor? Do you 
know how to pay her?” 

Forefinger shook her head, and mist grew in her eyes. Mist 
grew in all the Chinese eyes. They had no money. They could 
not pay tuition fees. 

“It’s easy. Pay her with massage. Your tutor needs it badly. 
She has a fear she may grow—er—too buxom. There are the 
early signs—you can see?” His glance turned to Rupa, chiseled 
in the ample way of Hindu sculpture. 

“Well?” A challenging toss of her head. 

With a smile he turned back to the Chinese girl. “Arms, 
legs—make your tutor feel fine.” 

Forefinger, hesitant, looked at their tutor, then at Thumb 
for guidance. Answered with a grave nod, she started to move 
across the carpet, edging up to Rupa. 

“There!” She, pointed to the deep-cushioned couch 
Bhashkar had just vacated. 
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"Massage every day.” Rupa’s voice had a tone of unabashed 
pleasure. But in a moment her face turned serious. 

"Look, Chang-ngo.” She pronounced the name the right 
Chinese way. "Duty, above all else. I am your tutor, and I can't 
afford to lose my job, yielding to temptation.” 

Bhashkar laughed. "I had no idea, Rupa, that you were so 
badly in need of extra work. Even the terms are yet to be 
settled. I was coming to that point when you hung up. Shall 
we say—” 

"Say nothing,” she spoke firmly. "No double payment, 
please. Massage will be more than enough.” 

He said, disapproving, "You must have a tuition fee.” 

"I'm getting fat, as you said—so polite of you to use the 
word ‘buxom/ ” And as if with sudden thought, "What was 
Mary Ann like?” But she did not wait foT answer. Turning to 
Forefinger, she spoke in a stem voice: 

"He doesn't like it. He hates it. For him a massage is no 
payment but sheer torture. Good payment for me, though, your 
honorable tutor. Leave him alone.” And her eyes as they flashed 
on Bhashkar were nakedly possessive. "Is that understood?” she 
demanded of her astonished pupil. 

"Understood,” came the meek reply, and it was the voice of 
Thumb. 

That was how the plinth was laid for Bhashkar's new 
household. 

The impossible had happened—warm communion with 
the daughters of an enemy agent. A communion deepening with 
each passing day. At nightfall the five girls in their neat attire 
would stand waiting on the veranda for Bhashkar's return. When 
he arrived, descended from his car, and dropped tiredly into an 
armchair. Forefinger would relieve his feet ofc shoes and socks. 
Thumb would bring platefuls of relishes—fried cashew nuts 
and cheese fritters. The twins would stand gaping at Bhashkar 
until he gave response to their look, and then the smoothness of 
each chubby face would break into creases. 

Bhashkar tried to make the girls share the tea with him. 

"No!” Thumb looked shocked. 

"Why not?” 

"Not done.” 
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“Not in China, maybe. In India—yes." 

Thumb disagreed. “In India—no.” 

“In an old-fashioned household menfolk eat first, wives and 
daughters follow. But in a modem home?” 

“Old-fashioned home, this,” Forefinger said brusquely. 

Bhashkar left it at that. But one day he pulled Ting-ling to 
him and made her sit on his knees. The other twin, Tzu-chun, 
at once sidled up and climbed, unbidden. Bhashkar slipped 
roasted cashew nuts into each mouth. 

The twins ate. Their jet eyes glinted challenge to the elders. 
The solidarity of the clan was gone. That had a curious result. 
The hands of the other three reached out to the plates, and they 
also started to eat, as if at that cost of compromise a new base 
of solidarity had to be built. 

But Forefinger was uneasy that she had accepted the little 
ones’ lead; she had to do something by way of return. 

“You think those two are alike? Two peas in a shell?” she 
asked Bhashkar. 

“Yes.” But he knew the points of difference. Tzu-chun was 
a little more chubby than the other. Her eyes were narrower than 
Ting-ling’s, and almost disappeared when she laughed. Even 
the two noses, though equally small . . . 

“Then—look!” Forefinger dropped down to her knees and 
grasped Ting-ling’s ankle over the shoes. “Nice leg of chicken! 
I will eat,” she cried, and smacked her lips. 

Ting-ling giggled. “Eat.” She thrust her leg toward her 
sister’s mouth. 

Forefinger made a face. “All bone!” And she turned quickly 
to Tzu-chun, clutching her ankle in a firm fist. “This leg of 
chicken’s good and fat!” She smacked her lips again. 

Tzu-chun screamed, and burst into tears. “No!” she cried 
hysterically. “No!”—until she felt Bhashkar’s protective arm 
around her. 

“You see?” Forefinger spoke in triumph. “Yet this Tzu-chun 
is the taugh one. And Ting-ling is the opposite. “Chicken's 
leg!” she flung again before she loosened her fist. Bhashkar’s arm 
tightened. 

The two older ones could be really tough! 

“Master!” Ramlal came panting to Bhashkar one night 
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when he was deep in his office work. He frowned and looked up. 
“Haven't I bidden you—" 

“They—they're killing each other, sir!" 

“ 'Killing?' Who’s killing whom?" 

But Ramlal was gone, racing fast on his thick legs. Bhashkar 
sprang to his feet, followed the cook down the inner corridor 
and across the stone-paved courtyard. He looked through the 
open door of the kitchen where Ramlal had disappeared. An 
unexpected sight: Thumb and Forefinger were on the cement 
floor, locked in combat, pounding each other with angry fists. 
They fought like creatures without mercy. The other three 
children stood aside in cool quiet, along with the ayah, watching. 

“Stop!" Bhashkar shouted. 

Forefinger, who was on top, landed a blow on Thumb's 
nose, while Thumb grasped fistfuls of her sister’s hair and tugged 
viciously. No cry of pain came from either. 

Bhashkar whirled, facing the ayah. “You can stop this, 
can’t you?" 

The old woman's face broke into a hundred wrinkles. 

“Let them have their game." Her head was nodding 
encouragement. 

“Game?" Bhashkar exploded. 

“Years and years I see them fight. Let them have their fun." 

“Fun!" Bhashkar exploded again. He leaned over, catching 
hold of Forefinger, wrenching her away. As he lifted her she 
went limp in his arms. He carried her out of the kitchen. In 
the courtyard he set her down on her feet near the faucet. 

“Wash!" He pointed tq the blood on her face. 

Forefinger stood with head bowed, her chest heaving under 
the blue cotton frock. In a moment the three noncombatants 
crowded up to her, faces impassive. Behind than, feet dragging, 
snub nose twice its normal size, came Thumb. 

“Well?” Bhashkar demanded. 

Silence. He repeated his question, his voice rough. Then 
Thumb said, quietly, “Sir, it’s nothing.” 

“Nothing?" 

“Nothing for \ ou to worry about." 

“You two fighting like cats gone mad!" 

Middle Finger spoke: “Thumb says only she earns her keep 
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cooking good things for you; Forefinger cannot give you massage 
—you hate it—and she earns nothing. And Forefinger says in 
answer only she deserves to have Rupa-Sister. Thumb loses her 
temper, and then Forefinger also, and they fight like cats gone 
mad, as you say.” 

“Rupa-Sister? She asked you all to address her that way?” 

“The twins—they call her Mother. Just Mother.” 

“What!” 

“Rupa tells the twins she loves to be called Mother.” 

“She isn't old enough for that.” 

“She can be Mother of two-year-olds. Why not?” 

Bhashkar was silenced. Rupa was a riddle. Looking at her, 
one would hardly see a mother complex within. He had even 
feared that, the novelty wearing off, Rupa would tire of her 
assignment. But she was now tied to the children with feeling. 
Curious, Mary Ann had also had that kind of contrariness. One 
afternoon, walking with her in a park—it was summertime and 
she wore a blue jersey and white shorts—they passed a small 
child seated all by himself on a bench under a tree. His nose was 
flowing profusely. Mary Ann stopped. She took a lace handker¬ 
chief out of her handbag and wiped the child’s nostrils. “Blow, 
son,” she said to him, “blow hard!” And her face, bent upon the 
unknown child, was the face of a mother. 

The strange new household was a lone isle of interracial 
amity, with events moving fast, hordes of Chinese blasting their 
way across the Himalayas toward Indian earth. “The cruel and 
crude invasion,” as Nehru called it, stirred a great spasm of na¬ 
tional passion. “History has taken a new turn in Asia and perhaps 
in the world, and India has to bear the brunt of it and fight this 
menace to its freedom,” Nehru said. But his humanistic vision 
was not misted over by war fever. His clear warning rang: 

“I would like to stress that I do not want that aspect of the 
cold war or hot war which leads to hatred of a whole people. I 
hope no such emotion will rise in our country. We have nothing 
against the Chinese people. We must not transfer our anger and 
bitterness at what has been done by the Chinese Government 
to the Chinese people.” 

Bhashkar let his glance rest fondly on the alien inmates of 



his household, and the idea struck him that the five Chinese 
girls were at war, too! Slender and small, they were fighting the 
battle of humanity which their vast, powerful country had al¬ 
ready lost. Their victory over a minute area of the spirit had to 
make up for all the inner poverty that the leaders of their ancient 
race were showing today. 

Then the hard blow fell. 

One day Bhashkar left his office early with a headache that 
the usual tablet had failed to assuage; he was going home to rest. 
On the way it occurred to him that Forefinger’s massaging skill 
would perhaps help. He must ask her. So he went straight to the 
children’s room in the bungalow’s east wing. The door was open. 
Low voices came in a united hum. Surprised, he peered in and 
saw the five girls in a row, kneeling, their eyes closed and hands 
folded on their laps in the attitude of prayer to the gods, chant¬ 
ing reverentially. And before them, propped against the wall, was 
a framed oleograph ... a Chinese face . . . the face of Mao 
Tse-tung! 




Chapter 

TWENTY.NINE 


T 

JL HE MEN IN BATTLE DRESS WHO SQUATTED AROUND THE CAN- 

teen and ate out of leaf plates jumped to their feet and saluted 
the young officer as he approached. He returned the salute, took 
note that the men belonged to a Rajput regiment, and grinned 
sheepishly at the two astonished women in the canteen. Nandini, 
in a burst of alarm, cried, “Something has gone wrong!” She 
pressed her hand to her pounding heart as she waited for answer, 
and in that moment Sumita felt a surge of sympathy for her 
new-found sister. The facade of carefree jollity hid the ever¬ 
present strain of a consuming fear—Ashok had gone to the 
battlefront. 

“Nothing wrong,” he assured her quickly. “I—I want to 
take a look at your canteen. You—er—you need help. Don't you 
think so, Nandini?” 

Her hand dropped to her side. Her glance traveled from him 
to Sumita and back to him, and she spoke under her breath, 
“You’re asking for court-martial?” 

“What!” 

“You should be on duty at this time of day. It’s a state of 
emergency—” 

“Oh,” he said placidly, “that/” 

“Exactly.” 

The men had eaten their food. They folded up their leaf 
platters and dumped them into a bin. Having bowed to their 
two hostesses, they walked off toward the faucet, where they 
lined up for a drink of water. 

Debes now revealed the true purpose of his visit. 
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“Look, Nandini. You can’t do this to Sumita. This is her 
first visit in Delhi, and she has seen nothing of the city yet. She 
must see Red Fort, Kutb Minar, the old bazar in Chandni 
Chowk. Along with the sixteenth century she must see the twen¬ 
tieth: New Delhi, a hybrid creation of yesterday.” 

“The great mass of Hotel Ashoka—one of Asia's best. Yes?” 

“Good idea. We’ll drop in there for a cup of tea.” 

“Father won’t lift a finger to help you at the court-martial: 
you can be sure of that.” 

“Oh,” again with disinterest, “that J” 

Nandini turned to her friend. “What do you think of this 
grand project, Sumita? To see India’s capital with this wonder¬ 
ful guide?” 

“You can ride on my scooter, Sumita. Can’t you?” And 
after a dubious glance at her, “We can, of course, take a cab.” 

Sumita spoke gravely: “Impossible. I cannot leave the can¬ 
teen. How will Nandini manage it just by herself?” 

Nandini glared at her brother. “You heard that? Don’t you 
think you should go back to Palam Airport before charges are 
filed against you?” 

For a minute he stood bemused, and then: “Nandini is 
right—as always.” He gave her a military salute. “I’m off. We’ll 
meet again in a while.” 

“Evening,” corrected his sister in a firm voice. 

The three had been going out together in the evenings. For 
the first time in her life Sumita had stood in a ballroom, on 
Saturday night at the Imperial. “At home, tomorrow, I’ll show 
you the steps,” Debes had offered. But Sumita shook her head. 
“Why not?” “Shoes”—her glance was downward. She had bor¬ 
rowed a pair from Nandini, and luckily they were her size. But 
it would be several days or even weeks before she became ac¬ 
customed to shoes. 

That night, she was dressed in Nandini’s clothes as well. 
Nandini had inwardly disapproved even while she had asked 
Sumita to take whatever she fancied. Wearing gold-bordered 
silk, and hot in the face because of her awkwardness, Sumita 
had become a changed person, Nandini thought. The new vi¬ 
vacity in the calm eyes. Serenity replaced by exuberant verve 
Yet die plain truth was that, transformed, she had lost as much 
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as she had gained. She had lost Gandhigram, the core of her 
being. She who had been peerless now blended into a galaxy. 

Debes gone, the two girls returned to their work, cleaning 
up, getting ready for the next batch of men due to arrive soon 
by a military special. Hardly half an hour had passed and they 
were gaping in astonishment—Debes was back, and with him 
was his mother! 

Mrs. Chatterjee stood still for a while, arms akimbo, her 
gaze surveying the bowls of food. Peering into a large brass pot 
filled with curry, she wrinkled her nose in faint disgust. Nandini 
could well have taken the help of the cookery class and offered 
the soldiers something palatable. She dipped a spoon into the 
pot, scooped up some curry, and tasted it with the tip of a dart¬ 
ing tongue. Her face showed honest surprise. Not bad! As she 
tilted the spoon to her mouth, her daughter’s angry voice came: 

“I don’t understand. Why is he here again?”—a sharp 
glance at her brother. “He is inviting trouble. His hours of 
duty—” 

Mrs. Chatterjee said, “Surely he has told you, Nandini?” 

“There’s nothing to tell me. His idea is to take Sumita 
sight-seeing. And you, Mother—” 

“Hasn’t he told you he is on leave? Ten days. Then he 
goes”—the voice grew heavy—“he goes to the front. He received 
the order this morning.” 

“I see!” 

“He wants me to give you a helping hand while he shows 
Sumita something of Delhi.” 

Nandini fumed. “Moth&, you said No when I asked for 
your help. You were too busy, you didn’t have a moment to spare. 
And as soon as this son of yours has a bright idea—” 

“Debes has more sense than you, Nandini. He wants me 
not only to fill soldiers’ platters with bread and curry, but also 
to talk to them. It would do good, he says. And he should know.” 

Nandini gave her brother a stem glance, and saw him blink 
in discomfort. 

“What will you talk about? Father’s heroic deeds in Libya?” 

“Maybe I’ll tell them about Captain Ashok Bannerjee!” 

Nandini grew pale with apprehension. “What is it, 
Mother?” she breathed. 
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“The news has just come. Your father spoke to me on the 
phone.” There was a dramatic pause. 

“Mother—” Nandini was on edge. 

“You should hear it all from his mouth. Wait till evening.” 

“Mother —” Voice and eyes pleaded. 

“Must I tell you? What do you think, Debes?” 

Debes promptly began: “Captain Bannerjee was detailed 
to lead a patrol to a position outflanking the Chinese forces in 
the area and to act as Forward Observation officer for a period 
of three days. The aim of the patrol was to bring down observed 
artillery fire on the enemy positions—” 

Mrs. Chatterjee's voice snatched at the story: 

“And to gain maximum information about the concentra¬ 
tion and moves of the enemy forces.” She stressed each word 
as though the meaning otherwise might be lost. “The patrol of 
twenty men and an officer traveled over very difficult terrain, 
operating at a height of fifteen thousand feet. It spent two nights 
behind the enemy positions and collected valuable information. 
On the return journey the patrol was ambushed.” She stopped, 
and her face looked strained. Nandini's hand flew back to her 
wildly beating heart. 

Debes interposed: “A numerically superior Chinese force. 
And the patrol—” 

Mrs. Chatterjee pounced again on the tale, and recaptured 
it: “The patrol found its way barred. Three times it assaulted 
the enemy, and was driven back each time by gunfire. But there 
was the vital need of informing Brigade Headquarters about the 
enemy's presence on our flanks. Captain Bannerjee decided to 
fight his way through to the base. All night he kept the remnants 
of the patrol on the move over rugged, almost impassable ter¬ 
rain. Four men and their officer reached the base.” 

Nandini drew a deep breath and released it with a small 
cry. He was safe. She now became aware of Sumita's arm around 
her waist. “Such is war, Sumital” Nandini exclaimed. 

Sumita echoed, “Such is war!” 

The dead were lucky. But the wounded ... not the Indians 
alone. The Chinese, thousands of miles away from home. Sumita 
could see those men. They were no different from the men who 



came to the canteen every day. Killing and being killed. What 
for? Was it not possible to settle the issue by peaceful means? 
Was human life so much cheaper than acres of uninhabited 
mountainside? 

An incongruous image came to her mind. A Chinese waiter 
in a restaurant in Calcutta—Father in his student days went 
there often for a late meal at night. His name was Chang. Father, 
curious about strange people, talked with him often, and Chang 
was happy to dwell on his children. They complained, he said 
with a tender smile, that he came home so late, when they were 
fast asleep. They wanted their father to spend the evenings with 
them, like other fathers. Chang said he was to have a month’s 
vacation soon, and then the children's wish and his own would be 
fulfilled at last. . . . Next day he was killed in a street accident 
when going back home from the restaurant. 

Mrs. Chatterjee had now resumed: 

“When our men who are about to go to Ladakh hear of 
such deeds, you can well imagine how their morale will mount 
sky-high. This I am going to tell them: Push the Chinese off 
Indian soil. But that won’t be enough. Push them across their 
own borders, deep into Sinkiang, into the Gobi Desert. But don't 
stop there. Push on relentlessly, and don’t stop until you’ve 
reached the gates of Peking. There you will plant the tricolor 
flag.” 

Debes burst into laughter. “Mother, let this be reported to 
Peking, and its propaganda-makers will love the words. Radio 
Peking will relay them to the freedom-loving peoples of Afro- 
Asia and say, “Look! Who are the imperialists?” 

Though Mrs. Chatterjee felt uneasy for a moment, she re¬ 
gained her poise, and explained: “Debes, you don’t understand. 
This advance is the best way to make the Chinese see reason. 
To say that we want even an inch of Chinese soil amounts to 
sedition and sin in Indian eyes. We want them to vacate the 
area of their aggression and become our good neighbors. May I 
not say even that much to our soldiers?” 

“Who's going to stop the major general?” Debes demanded. 
He had great need to placate his mother and take Sumita out 
for the day. 
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“Major general, indeed!" The tone of self-mockery barely 
concealed her pleasure. She was proud of that nickname, even 
though it had been given to her in fun. 

Debes grew serious. “Why not make the soldiers talk? You’ll 
learn a lot from them. Do that, Nandini.” 

She said: “They talk to us while they eat. They ask us about 
our children. When we tell them we aren’t married, they sadden 
on our account. The proud father of a six-month-old informed 
us that the little one had four teeth already. These are the men 
of peasant stock. We have also seen city-bred ones.’’ 

“No soldier has spoken a word about the battles ahead,” 
said Sumita. 

Debes nodded understanding^. “The battles will come as 
a matter of course. Nothing to talk about. The kind of advice 
Mother has just given us will be lost on our men. You do your 
job; you carry out your assigned task; you die if a bullet finds you. 
What's unusual about all that? So the soldiers think.” 

Nandini gave her mother a belligerent look. “You under¬ 
stand? You don’t have to lecture our soldiers on the way they 
should do their duty. You don’t have to stir up their martial 
spirit, Mother! Do you think you will really enjoy giving a help¬ 
ing hand at this canteen?” 

Sumita would have to sit sidesaddle. She hesitated, but 
there was no option. He was waiting on the seat, the engine 
spluttering. 

“Clutch my shoulder, and for God’s sake, don’t fall off!” 
he warned. “This being the first time you’re riding pillion—” 

“I once rode on the back of a bicycle,” she told him as they 
set off. 

“What kind of man was he—the cyclist?” 

“A woman. Her name’s Mrs. Mehra,” 

She could feel his shoulder shake beneath her hand as he 
laughed. 

“Sumita,” he cried, “you’re wonderful!” 

What was wonderful about riding with a woman cyclist? 
she would have liked to ask, but he was laughing again. He was 
inches away from her, bent forward over the handlebars, clad 
in blue woolen. She saw that his scalp was marked by a welt. 
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A birthmark? No. But he must have had it for years, perhaps 
since childhood. He had climbed a tree, slipped, and a thin 
branch struck him at the back of his head during the descent. 
But would one climb a tree in a city? He must have lived 
always in cantonment cities where his father was posted. Or he 
could have gone to a private school somewhere in die hills. Until 
he went to the Academy. 

She knew so little about Debes, apart from his vocation. 
And what did she know about Bhashkar? She had even doubted 
his honesty. If Mother hadn’t written and explained, she would 
not have known the truth. All the same, the fact remained that 
Gandhigram was to him a mere tract of earth. And on that 
reckoning she was a mere woman, any woman. 

Tears had sprung to her eyes because of the insult. Was it 
insult alone? She had turned away from that query in anger. 
Yet there was one fact she had to admit to herself, almost grate¬ 
fully: He had made her conscious of what she was under the 
trappings: within, she was Jhanak! 

Facing the truth, she felt displaced, pulled up from the roots 
of her inner self, and terribly confused. For there was the ques¬ 
tion ringing in her ears: Was it wrong to be Jhanak? And the 
Jhanak within her had leaned on the words spoken by Mother: 
Jhanak is just normal, that’s all; I hate to see young minds getting 
twisted out of shape. Father’s answering voice had pleaded: “Let 
your ideas remain yours alone. Let not Sumita . . 

She should have stood listening and heard Mother’s reply 
and put a plain question to her afterward: You think I should 
act Jhanak’s way lest my mind gets twisted? 

The answer to that question had come already, but not from 
Mother. 

Her visit in Delhi was filled with that answer.' 

She felt a faint shock, recalling that the urgency that had 
brought her here had lost its force. But then, the prospect of the 
fast had receded, hadn’t it? Delhi, anyhow, would not be the 
scene of this struggle. So, she could well afford to be more con¬ 
cerned with her own Being. With her own Becoming. 

Her line of thinking snapped as the magnificent red sand¬ 
stone wall of the Fort came into view. The scooter pulled up in 
front of Lahore Gate. 
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“Fort with Palace/' Debes informed her. “Built by one of 
the Great Mughals who reigned in India for almost two cen¬ 
turies." He tried to recall which one it was—Babar, Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb—then gave up the effort. Curi¬ 
ous slip of memory—it was only yesterday that he had read a 
tourist book on Delhi to equip himself with knowledge. 

“We'll take a quick look round/' he suggested. 

There was the Diwani-i-Am, Hall of Public Audience, with 
its fine pillars. Next, the Hall of Private Audience where the 
Peacock Throne used to stand. Built of white marble, the walls 
and ceiling inlaid with precious stones. On the outer arch at the 
end of the Hall was an inscription in Persian. Debes translated: 

“If there be a Paradise on the face of the earth , 

It is this , it is this, it is thisl” 


Sumita was walking as if in a dream, listening to the eager 
boyish voice as it tried to impress upon her the splendor of 
India’s medieval times. While he saw the Great Mughals she 
saw only him. Barely four or five years older than she. He flew 
the queer-shaped aircraft often visible in the Delhi sky. He 
would have liked to fly jets, he had told her. But these aerial 
oxcarts were no less useful than jets, and he had to be content. 

In the Museum he pointed to a glass case full of exhibits, 
and his guidebook voice came: 

“See that red velvet robe? Worn by Empress Nur Jahan, 
Light of the World. Her romantic husband, Jahangir, was help¬ 
less in the snare of her great beauty, and he let himself become 
a figurehead while Nur Jahan ruled the empire. All he wanted, 
he said, was a flask of wine and some sheets of paper on which 
to write poems so long as Nur Jahan looked after State affairs. 
The Empress broke the bonds of a Muslim harem, and discarded 
the veil. She had a sharp intellect and an iron will." Debes 
stopped for breath but quickly resumed. “She hunted on horse¬ 
back and was an excellent shot and, a leader of fashion, she 
designed lovely clothes." 

“A dangerous woman!" Sumita was gazing at the red, jewel- 
studded robe with its intricate gold embroidery, more than three 



hundred years old, and the color not too faded. “All beautiful 
women are dangerous!” 

“Not all.” 

Startled by the tone of gravity, she turned her face and they 
looked at each other a quick instant. He was too young to have 
met many beautiful women, she thought. But one could not be 
sure. Here in the city, life was fast-paced and could easily become 
packed with experience. The blood came splashing to her face 
as she recalled a solitary moment in her own life. A moment in 
an abandoned temple. With memory she felt a sudden restless¬ 
ness, and cried, “Let's go I” 

He looked at her in surprise. “There's much else to see. The 
Pearl Mosque. The Royal Baths—” 

“Let's get away from medievalism!” 

He yielded, asking no question, though he felt sad that so 
much of the knowledge he had garnered was going to be wasted. 
Back to the archway, back to the scooter. He drove slowly away. 

“I thought I should take you to another monument before 
we return to our modem times. But you don't care for history—” 

“What kind of monument?” Tranquillity had returned. 

“Kutb Minar. Fourteenth century. It's a great stone tower, 
with three hundred and seventy-nine steps leading to the summit. 
You get a magnificent view of Delhi.” 

She would like to see the great tower, Sumita said, and he 
sped off. There was the entire length of the city to cross, and 
he drove fast, much too fast. 

“This isn't an airplane,” she reminded him, tightening her 
grip on his shoulder. 

“Sorry.” The speed dropped. “You’ve done better than 
everyone else who sat there the first time.” 

How many? she wondered. Ten? Twenty? .Sophistication, 
gay, glib talk, good companionship. All the same, he was spend¬ 
ing the precious hours of his leave with a dull country-bred girl. 
And with that thought grim recollection came: The helicopter 
lost in the first hours of the invasion. Debes had known the pilot 
of that aircraft—they had been cadets together at the Air Force 
training center in Jodhpur. When Nandini's brother's leave was 
over and he was gone, the chill fear she often felt—she concealed 
it with care—would grow twofold. Dejection came upon Sumita 



with the knowledge that the fear and the suffering would not be 
for Nandini alone to bear ... or only the kinfolk. . . . 

Sternly, Sumita took hold of herself. She must not betray 
her fear or even her concern. That was one thing the officers 
hated. But let there be music and gaiety and color, not antiquity, 
not the massive stone shapes on which time had laid its finger- 
print. 

“Look!” she called. ‘We'll go to the big hotel. If it isn't out 
of the way—” 

The scooter slowed. 

“Are you sure? You would enjoy seeing the Minar, I think.” 
Knowledge was to be wasted again. 

“Please,” she begged, curiously agitated. “I—” She stopped 
lest she be betrayed by her voice. 

His blue peaked cap nodded twice in assent, but he did not 
ask why she had so abruptly changed her mind the second time. 
“The Minar will have to wait, then.” And he turned to the 
inner rim of Connaught Circus, to which several streets were 
riveted like black-enameled spokes. 



Chapter 

THIRTY 


RIGHT CACTUS BLOOM ON THE VILLAGE EARTH—THAT WAS 

the impress Jhanak was making of late on the people's awareness. 
Her dark body shaped to perfection, her vitality spilling over as 
she walked with a swing of hips or laughed in utter abandon, 
lips wetly ashine, or squatted on the grass in front of the cow¬ 
shed, milking the big-homed buffalo, crying: “You’re as black 
as Jhanak—so what? Jhanak's as black as you—so what?”— 
chanting the words in the rhythm of an incantation. But the 
bright lusciousness of this flowering thomshrub was alien to the 
soil, fit only to be stripped away. 

Admonition from the council had only stiffened her re¬ 
sistance, and it was now open revolt. She had crossed the meadow 
in the company of a youth from Steeltown and gone to a movie. 
She made no secret of that, but spoke out pridefully. A foreign 
movie—many youths, many women. You saw the women almost 
bare-bodied on the beach. A certain feeling grew in the young 
hearts . . . and ... It was at this point that even Jhanak felt 
compelled to stop. Her listeners pleaded, but she would not say 
more. Later, when she was alone, Sudha caught hold of her arm 
and begged: “Tell me, Jhanak. What happened? What did you 
see that you can’t even talk about?” Jhanak gave the other an 
intent look. The ccal-hued pupils in heavy-lidded eyes grew 
suddenly amused, and with a quick gesture she drew Sudha into 
her arms, planting a kiss on her mouth, first gently, then long 
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and hard. As Sudha stood speechless in a daze, Jhanak explained, 
"This happened. Now you know!” 

Sudha found her voice and breathed, “Girl kissing girl?” 

“Oh, no, stupid! You have to think of me as a boy!” And 
her face brooded, her voice was impassioned and bitter as she 
complained, “Why wasn't I born in a foreign land?” 

The strangeness was not so much that she had gone to the 
movie but that her companion was none other than Great- 
Uncle’s grandson. The village people knew him only by that 
name, all except his kinfolk and Jhanak. Girish had once been 
jilted by her—that was why he had gone away in misery to Steel- 
town. There he had done well for himself. He was planning to 
marry the second daughter of a man in the L. D. Steel Converter. 
Then, happening to visit Meadow House, he had seen Jhanak 
again. Three years were gone since they had met last. 

The feelings he had suppressed took hold of him in an in¬ 
stant. He felt so overpowered that he could not even speak a 
word to Jhanak. He saw her eyes turn to him in merry, mocking 
approval, as though she now saw in him a new man, not the one 
who forged cartwheel axles in the village workshop. Even so, 
struck at the same time by the old diffidence he had outgrown, 
he kept his distance from the girl. 

Then, almost overnight, Meadow House was gone—except 
as a structure. Sumita had left for Delhi. New pressures had risen 
out of the Chinese attack. Girish was unhappy. He ached with 
remorse that he had let slip his opportunity of making up with 
Jhanak. Even the chance of seeing her from a distance was gone. 

She set his mind afire. She became an obsession. At last, in 
a desperate mood, he decided to act boldly. 

The sun was about to set as he entered the village. Jhanak’s 
mud house was a furlong off, at the crossing of two laneways. 
His pace slowed. What next? He could hardly step in and say 
that he had come to meet Jhanak. It looked as though he must 
go back even without having caught a glimpse of her. With sink¬ 
ing heart he passed the bamboo fence of the house, and then 
he heard the voice he knew. Ears pricked, he turned the comer 
quickly, and there, in the backyard, Jhanak was squatting before 
her buffalo, milking. Her sari was pulled up, tucked at the waist, 
leaving the legs bare well beyond the knees. 
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“Jhanak’s as black as you—so what? . . . You're as black as 
Jhanak—so what?" The challenge had become an every-day 
habit, a set ritual. 

The echo burst from his throat: “So what?" And having 
cried out impulsively, he was struck by fear. He waited for the 
cold crushing ring in the voice he had not forgotten. 

Her fingers froze on the swollen teat of the animal, and she 
turned round. But there was no anger in her face, not even sur¬ 
prise. It could well be that she had known he would come! 

“You!" she cried, and her glance held him in frank appraisal. 
He knew at once that it was now or never. She hated boyish 
timidity—a man had to be a man—and he had lost her once be¬ 
cause of his default. He had to take this woman by storm with 
a new revelation of himself, or else crawl back, slapped across 
the face, tail between the legs. 

There was a narrow gap in the fence, and he squeezed in. 

“You’re not surprised—ban? You’ve been thinking of me— 
han?" 

“Why should I?" And her astonished eyes grew more intent. 

“Such fine legs could well belong to a woman of the West!" 
He was gazing pointedly. 

She turned to her bareness for an instant but did nothing 
to change it, while her interest in him grew visibly. “White 
woman with legs black?" she murmured. 

“White, black—the same attractiveness. The white women 
I saw on a cinema screen, bathing in the sea, donning two strips 
of a kind of kerchief. I saw them—I saw you. Strange!" 

She agreed. “Strange!" Adding after a bit, “Because you 
have never seen me that way.” 

“What way?" 

“Kerchiefs on. fust kerchiefs." 

He grew bolder, staking everything. “That is how I saw you 
in my dream last night, Jhanak. You had two kerchiefs on, each 
a palm’s width. You came swinging out of the sea, glistening 
all over with water and salt. On your fine long legs you came 
striding over the sand—more heavy at the hips than the others 
who also came . . . that made you the choicest.” 

Her eyes were wide, eager to believe. But she shook her 
head, laughing. “Liar!" she cried, but her voice was friendly. 

SFL—K 
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“Black grape tastes as sweet as white!" he pursued his ag¬ 
gressive theme. Let nothing be left of the dumb adoration she 
had once hated. 

With an abrupt gesture she turned back to her task. Her 
hand patted the buffalo’s milk-heavy udder. “You’re as black as 
Jhanak—so what?’’ She adjusted her position to hold the pail 
between her knees. 

“So what?’’ the gay echo answered again. 

A minute's silence. Girish felt discomfort. Someone might 
be watching from the mud house. Or there might be passers-by 
on the road. Now that he had mounted the hard steps and hadn’t 
slipped, what next? Jhanak herself settled that problem. 

She cried, wistful, “What wouldn’t I give to see the white 
women in the movies.’’ 

He clutched at his chance. “Come to the city tomorrow. 
That picture is still on. Come, well before sundown. Meet me 
at the meadow’s end, at the city’s outskirts.’’ And as he watched 
Jhanak weigh the invitation, he added, “From that point you 
will not have to walk. You’ll ride a rickshaw!’’ 

“No," she declined. 

“No?” This was all Jhanak’s playacting, the slap across his 
face to follow. 

“To be pulled along in a kind of cart by a man instead of 
oxenl" 

The revived expectation filled him like bliss. “These rick¬ 
shaws are attached to cycles. The man doesn’t have to pull; 
seated in comfort, he plies the pedal." 

Still she shook her head, dubious. 

“How the man must gasp with the effort!" 

This girl, seemingly centered on herself, had such feelings 
for humble folk. He would indeed like a rickshaw ride with her. 
The seat space was barely enough for two, and they would get 
slightly squeezed. Each bump would be welcome—the road 
through Section Twelve badly needed repair. But then, was it 
all settled? Or was she, as the saying went, helping him to climb 
a tree with a stepladder, and would take the ladder away when 
he was perched atop? 

“Tomorrow. The show starts at six, remember.” And he 
was silent for some moments, calculating the time. “Better that 
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I leave the mill a bit early—the foreman is a good friend. Better 
that we meet near Meadow House. That will give me an extra 
half hour with you. Is it settled, Jhanak?” 

The milk pail was three-quarters full. “Let there be enough 
for the poor hungry calf”—a quick glance at the animal tethered 
to a nearby tree, watching mournfully. 

So it was that Jhanak went to a movie in Steeltown. She 
sat for two hours beside a youth named Great-Uncle’s grandson. 
She walked back with him across the meadow—there was no 
moon, only starlight. She had told her parents that she was going 
for a meal with Sudha; but, surprisingly, the very next day she 
admitted the falsehood and let the facts be known to the village. 
That was the measure of her challenge. 

Cityfolk saw no ill in a boy and girl going to a movie to¬ 
gether or walking the meadow. Free companionship. Interchange 
of partners. The question of marriage could come only after 
one knew the other well enough. Those were the ideas on which 
the city increasingly set store. Ideas that had blown in with winds 
from the West. 

They were alien to the mind of a half-million Indian vil¬ 
lages. But Gandhigram was far apart from that half-million be¬ 
cause of its own individual belief. It had no place for the old 
segregation. Its objection to boy-and-girl love was more basic, 
and related to the physical aspect. 

What was likely to happen when a rebellious one laid stress 
on that aspect? When she wanted to be—just woman? 

The council as it faced the problem grew bewildered and 
helpless. There was great need for Satyajit’s guidance, and he 
was away. Should they withhold action until he returned? What 
could they do, anyhow? Moral action was all that Gandhigram 
knew. Could all the people go into a three-day fast and pray for 
Jhanak? That might touch her conscience and bring redemption. 

“Let Suruchi take charge; let the final decision be hers,” 
said Chittaranjan. Eager approval came from his colleagues. 
The council heaved a sigh of relief. 

But it was far harder for Suruchi. 

She had felt attuned to Jhanak. She had once pleaded for 
her. Yet, today, could she give her blessing to the rebel? Could 
she flout by that gesture all that she herself had lived for? 
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True that she had not accepted Gandhigram in its entirety. 
But she had not rejected it, either. Or else the current threat to 
its existence would not have been so hard to bear. She would 
even have welcomed it with arms extended—it could easily mean 
a new understanding with her husband, and the old relationship 
recaptured. 

She grew pensive with the thought that Bhashkar had taken 
his aggressive stand because of his limited horizon. He could not 
see values that lay beyond—values that Steeltown would do well 
to possess. The great city with its giant machines had something 
vital to gain from the small center of spiritual life. Productive 
power needed the balancing force of self-abnegation. Or else the 
rot of corruption would prevail. Materialism, the gospel of un¬ 
limited accumulation, could never be self-sufficient. 

Nor, for that matter, could Gandhigram afford to turn itself 
into a secluded hothouse where, behind the thick sheets of glass, 
exotic values bloomed. It was not to be wondered at that within 
the walls of the hothouse there was the alien burgeoning of 
Jhanakl 

Suruchi felt the renewal of an ache. With what great ex¬ 
pectations had she noticed the signs of Sumita's new awareness— 
it had seemed like an awakening. And Bhashkar’s interest in her 
was unconcealed. There could be no better life partner for 
Sumita. Position, money—those did not count. He had some¬ 
thing big to live for. He had dedication. 

The anguished look on his face when he knew that Sumita 
was gone! But he controlled himself. He was not one to mope, 
brokenhearted; he had in him sources of great strength. 

Who could blame him if he used all that strength to strike 
harder at Gandhigram? 

Satyajit had said in his letter that the only resistance he 
could make was an extended fast. That would be his means of 
appeal to the country. Let the people speak out. They did that 
when Gandhi lay in bed foodless, moving closer and closer to 
death. One such fast was for the social rights of the Untouch¬ 
ables. 

Her thoughts whirled back to Jhanak. Strange that a girl of 
the Untouchables had to defy Gandhigram. She could even de- 



stroy it from within, as Bhashkar could from without. Bhashkar 
would find in her a worthy ally. 

Suruchi smiled wanly to herself. She would like to tell 
Bhashkar about this new force in Gandhigram trying to fulfill 
his purpose. Jhanak had means other than crude coercion. 

Who could hold her back from her urge, a woman’s primal 
urge to be nothing but a woman? 

There was one way left for Gandhigram. It must make re¬ 
adjustments. That would mean acceptance of life in its totality. 
But not the Steeltown way; that also was denial of life deep 
under the surface. Let license be chastened by restraint. Let re¬ 
straint find its right level by a leavening of freedom. Let there 
be a meeting ground of the two extremes; let each shed some of 
its content and yet remain true to itself. 

Pensive, she shook her head. Why hadn’t she had these 
thoughts years back, before the assault came from without? 
That assault was no accident. It would have come from some 
other direction if there were no Steeltown. Jhanak herself was, 
unconsciously, the spirit of the age. Even as Satyajit was, con¬ 
sciously, the spirit of another age, in part long gone, in part 
unborn. 

Suruchi stared at the spinning wheel she plied. The gift from 
Gandhi-ji to her husband. She had not drawn from it ever before 
a single tola of yam. But it had to be used every day for an hour; 
that was the unwritten law, and in the absence of its owner and 
of Sumita she had to be a stopgap. A stopgap—that had been 
her assigned role over the years. Humble, self-effacing, she had 
accepted that role without ^complaint. An ideal wife. Ideal, 
indeed! 

No, she would not stop Jhanak, who had something she 
herself had never possessed: courage; the resolve to grasp life 
between her hands; and the boldness to fight tooth and nail to 
secure whatever she deeply wanted. 




Chapter 

THIRTY-ONE 


A 

lY NEW TIDE OF EMOTION WAS WASHING OVER THE COUNTRY. 

Men from sun-baked plains had been sent to high altitudes and 
stood exposed to bitter weather no less cruel than gunfire. Army 
Headquarters had made an appeal to the nation for help by way 
of home-knit woolens—supplies from the market were under 
heavy strain. Thousands of anxious women all over the land 
were devoutly knitting jerseys and pullovers and socks. 

Lohapur Club was doing its share. Even Number Two's 
hands always held a needle and a ball of wool. Her husband was 
now acting for the General Manager, away on leave, and she 
had to bear the weight of leadership in the crisis. 

The message came from the State capital that a Deputy 
Minister would soon come to Lohapur to give his support to the 
National Defense Fund. A call had gone for donations on a large 
scale. Authority was touring the land with collection bowls. 

A Deputy Minister was all Lohapur was godd for, Number 
Two said sourly to herself. She had sense enough not to expect 
a visit from the Chief Minister of the State, but there were his 
fourteen cabinet colleagues. 

Presently she saw reason. Deputy Ministers also were VIP's 
of a kind. Lohapur must give its guest a worthy reception. That 
is, Lohapur Club must. 

Number Two, thinking hard, awoke suddenly to a new facet 
of the question. This was just the chance she might have been 
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waiting for! Strange that the idea had not struck her earlier. But 
there was still time enough if she hurried. 

Let an exhibition of woolens be held in the dance hall on 
the day of the Deputy Minister's visit. The best-knit jersey would 
win a certificate signed by the Presence himself. The prospect of 
an award would enthuse the Club women to ply their knitting 
needles with replenished energy. 

Number Two herself must compete. More, she must get 
the award. Not for her own sake. Morale! One who holds the 
reins of leadership must always come out on top. But what 
chance had she? Unless. .. 

That was it. National interest tilted the scales against a 
petty scruple. 

So the question was resolved, and Number Two hurried at 
once to the fashionable store on Nehru Avenue. She bought a 
pattern book and two pounds of the best four-ply wool—it had 
to be gray, the soldier’s uniform. Back in her bungalow she 
handed the package of wool to the servingmaid and sent her 
off with precise instructions to Section Twelve. A woman there, 
a millhand’s wife, was reputed for her knitting skill. She would 
be paid generously for her labor—and her vow of complete 
secrecy. 

Then followed the harder task of tackling Muthuswamy. 

Muthuswamy was two in one. As clerical assistant in Steel- 
house, he was a nobody. But he was also the local correspondent 
of the press. He could use his pen with great effect, even sending 
off press telegrams. Hence the need to win his goodwill. But the 
point at issue was this: Should Number Two sit in her car parked 
outside Steelhouse and send for the clerk, speaking to him as he 
stood by the car door? Or should she ask him to her bungalow 
and treat him as an equal, or nearly so? 

Some intense thinking, and the second choice prevailed. 
Let Muthuswamy be overwhelmed by kindness. That would give 
a grateful glow to his report to the press. The gesture of kindness 
would be worthwhile. 

But Muthuswamy wore an air of studied indifference. It 
was plain that he could read the mind of his hostess and was 
determined to be ou his guard. Even a cup of tea and a plateful 
of cream crackers failed to arouse his zeal. He ate only one 
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cracker, though he could have helped himself liberally. Number 
Two let him take his time. It was after he had declined a. second 
cup of tea that she said in a casual way: 

"My third daughter, Lotika, has made up her mind to give 
her jewelry to the Defense Fund. Don’t you think that will serve 
as a fine example to Steeltown?” 

"Fine,” Muthuswamy agreed, and added, "all her jewelry?” 

Number Two felt a shock. Not all, surely. But she could not 
say that. "This daughter of mine!” She clicked her tongue with 
the fondness of a mother. "She has an iron will of her own. She 
will do just what she thinks to be right. So long as she sets an 
example for all the others to follow—” 

"Han,” came the brief response. Then, catching Number 
Two’s expectant glance, he continued: 

"Hundreds in the city are waiting to give their gold. Those 
who have no gold, the working people, are eager to give whatever 
silver trinkets they own, even heirlooms. An aged widow has a 
small thatch-roof cottage—she lives in one room and rents the 
other two for her living—she waits the chance to donate this, 
her only property. The millhands have announced through their 
union that they will give a tenth of their wages every month to 
the fund. Rickshaw men have decided to give every Sunday’s 
earnings. Countless thousands stand ready to donate—up to the 
point where it will hurt, and well beyond. The common man will 
answer the call to the nation with his lifeblood, if needed.” 

Number Two’s eyes had a touch of annoyance as she held 
them fixed on the small dark man, a mere eighty-rupee clerk at 
Steelhouse. Regret came upon her that she had not spoken to 
him from the car seat while he stood by humbly. It was bad 
policy to pamper one who was not of your status. And harsh 
words came to her tongue. But, on second thought, she restrained 
herself. 

"Look,” she said reflectively. “How can we expect the 
Deputy Minister to collect silver trinkets? He is coming to 
Lohapur just for a half day. In his honor the Club will hold a 
function. There will be an exhibition of home-knit woolens, and 
an award will be made. Then lunch. The guest will give a speech, 
and that will surely take at least half an hour—it may easily 
take an hour. My speech—er, my husband’s—will follow. An- 
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other half hour gone. Next, my Lotika will walk up to the Deputy 
Minister, remove all the gold on her person and hand it over, 
piece by piece. Donations from Club members are the next item. 
As for what the rest of Lohapur is willing to give—that must 
wait. A day or two later Til go personally from door to door with 
a bag slung from my shoulder, making the collection. Thatch* 
roof cottages and all.” 

“Han,” the brief response again. 

“A man from Ideal Studio will be at the Club to take pic¬ 
tures,” Number Two continued. “The two highlights. First, the 
award for the best exhibit. Second, my Lotika's giving away her 
jewelry—that supreme moment, pictured and framed, will be my 
Lotika's happiness and pride in all her years to come.” 

Muthuswamy ignored the veiled suggestion. He did not offer 
to send the photograph of the supreme moment to the news¬ 
paper he represented. 

As soon as he was gone, Lotika flew into the room. 

“I’ve heard every word. Do I donate my bank account along 
with all my ornaments? I have more than a thousand rupees.” 
She looked at her mother hopefully. 

The mother's eyebrows lifted in sharp alarm, and she stut¬ 
tered: “Who talks of cash? Who talks of your bank account that 
is kept in reserve to meet part of your marriage expense? Why, 
who talks even of all your ornaments?” She started to count 
on her fingers: “Two pairs of bangles, the old-fashioned ones. 
A pair of earrings. The thin neck chain you were given at your 
Naming Ceremony. That's the lot you are going to donate.” 

“Look, Mother—” 

The mother misunderstood her protest for reluctance to 
give at all. 

“Don't be selfish, Lotika. Our soldiers are shedding their life¬ 
blood in the country's defense, and the fund is intended to pro¬ 
vide them with necessaries.” Sadness came into her heart. If only 
young people had the idealism, the selflessness, of their elders. 

On the set day Lohapur Club was crowded. Even Bhashkar 
had turned up—to stay away would have been a breach of pro¬ 
tocol. The Deputy Minister was a stocky, round-faced man 
wearing on his head a white cap of homespun cloth. When the 
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time came for the exhibits to be judged, he stepped into the 
hall where the jerseys and pullovers and socks formed a long 
gray line. He walked slowly, looking down. Halfway along the 
line he stopped before an exhibit. Number Two had nothing to 
worry about—she knew the capacity of every woman in the Club. 
But looking over the shoulder of the guest, she almost gave a 
gasp. Where had that come from? It must have been placed 
there after she had made her inspection. The label bore the 
name “Meenakshi”! Leena's daughter. Who would have thought 
she was so clever at this work? Leena was close behind, her face 
excited, and, looking at her, Number Two felt a sinking in the 
pit of her stomach. Her little device was going to fail. Could it be 
that Leena had used the same trick? That the Section Twelve 
woman had taken a second assignment? 

The Deputy Minister walked along until there was the 
moment Number Two had been waiting for. He stopped, he 
stood watching—longer than before; when he moved on, his face 
had the mark of approval. He must go to the end of the line, 
though there was little else to see. In a minute he would begin 
to retrace his steps, his choice made, and he would stop once 
more before Number Two’s exhibit. 

But he passed on. He was now walking hurriedly. He came 
to the jersey labeled “Meenakshi.” 

“This is the best,” he announced. 

A hundred pairs of hands started to clap hard. Number Two 
stood transfixed, thunder on her face. And as the din began to 
subside, she could hear the undertone of a concerted giggle. 

Deputy Minister ! she hissed inside her. It would have been 
a different story if the Chief Minister had come. Or even one of 
the fourteen others with cabinet rank. Deputy Minister ! 

“This is Meenakshi,” said Bhashkar’s voice, introducing the 
girl to the visitor. “Her brother is an officer in Gurkha Rifles. 
He graduated from the Military Academy a few months back 
and is now posted in Ladakh.” 

“In Ladakh? Then it’s doubly appropriate that the sister 
wins the award!” The Deputy Minister gave a smiling nod. Bend¬ 
ing over, he scribbled Meenakshi’s name on a blank space in the 
certificate and added his signature at the bottom. 
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There had to be a change in the program. Let the donations 
come before lunch, the visitor suggested. That would whet—or 
kill—his appetite; Lohapur Club held him at its mercy. 

The scene shifted to the wide veranda set with rows of cane- 
seated chairs. The PRO whispered to the guest and he responded 
happily, ‘‘That beats my expectation!” He called Lotika’s name 
through the microphone on the green cane table. “I hear you'll 
give your gold ornaments, my daughter. My congratulations on 
your patriotic resolve.” 

She came forward, resplendent in her mauve sari, slipped 
the gold bangles over her wrists, and laid them before the visitor 
who was now on his feet. The earrings stuck in the pierced lobes, 
and took much more time to be stripped. That was apparently 
all. The mother, standing ten yards away, shook her head in dis¬ 
approval. Stingyl She hadn't worn the slim neck chain lest she 
had to part with it. Bangles, earrings—more than enough, she had 
reckoned. 

“I can see another piece, my daughter.” A plump finger rose, 
pointing to her neck. “It's beautiful. Your offer is to give all you 
have on your person—” 

Number Two, astounded, cast an intent look at her daugh¬ 
ter’s throat, and her eyes grew startled. Almost concealed in the 
sari fold was the pearl collar, seven strings knit together, the 
most expensive piece of jewelry Lotika owned. But how could 
it be? The pearls had not been on her before; that was certain. 
Not when she set out from home. Not in the past hour. It was 
impossible not to have noticed the necklace. 

Her puzzlement stopped in face of the crisis. The Deputy 
Minister’s fingers had gone to the nape of Lotika’s neck, fidgeting 
with the clasp. In a moment Lotika would jerk her head away 
from the threatening hand and all the effect of her donation 
would be thrown away. There would be barely hushed titters. 

“I know you will not deny me, my daughter.” Having failed 
to unclasp the ornament, he was now appealing for Lotika’s help. 

With her agile mind Number Two made a lightning deci¬ 
sion. She nodded to her daughter, who had turned helpless eyes 
on her, nodded to affirm, “Yes, yes!” And Lotika took the hint 
and smiled faintly in answer. She stripped off the pearl collar, 



laid it on the demanding palm, and joined her hands in a grace¬ 
ful namastay. 

That was the chance for the man from Ideal Studio to click 
his camera for the third time. The mother's agitated heart eased 
to its accustomed rhythm. Disaster was averted, though at a 
heavy cost. She turned to Muthuswamy to read his reaction, but 
saw an inscrutable visage. 

The girl’s face showed no regret, no mark of loss, but a 
pleased, amused smile. It was as if she had enjoyed herself. She 
must have carried the ornament in her handbag and put it on 
at the last moment. There seemed to be no other explanation. 
But why had she done that? To have actually wanted to give 
the pearls away—horrid thought! She had kept her resolve well 
hidden and duped her mother. That helpless look! Forcing her 
mother into approval. Why all that playacting? Stupid girl. She 
had to be more patriotic than her mother. Conceit. It would 
serve her right if the pearls were not replaced. That would teach 
her a lesson. 

But. . . couldn't it be that she was playing for big stakes? 
No better way to draw upon herself more limelight. 

Bhashkar had to see. He could not fail to be impressed this 
time. Any Section Twelve girl could knit a good woolen jersey. 
Who else in Lohapur could give such pearls to the fund? Not 
Leena's daughter. It was still to be seen what she was going to 
donate. . . . Lotika, glamorous in mauve, and Bhashkar a bare 
yard from her, seated beside the Deputy Minister. 

The Deputy Minister's voice was booming from the mike 
while his glance swept all over the audience. 

“A fine example has been set. Now for all the rest of you. 
Every mother—every daughter—” 

They walked up one by one, placing donations on the table. 
Gold. Cash. Checks. At last the big voice came again: 

“The last country in the world from whom we could expect 
a stab in the back was China. That is why we left our frontiers 
in the north almost unguarded. We never saw the need of 
raising a single mountain division of infantry. We built no roads 
in that terrain. And now we have this shameful attack on our 
freedom, our democratic values, our philosophy of international 



peace and progress—and, above all else, our fight against poverty, 
our hard struggle to build up the country’s economy. A supreme 
effort alone can meet the challenge. That effort is going to be 
made. The soul of the people has been stirred to a new awak¬ 
ening.” 

A uniformed messenger came up to the PRO seated close 
to the visitor and handed him a grayish envelope, obviously a 
telegram. Absorbed in the speech, Mullick let the envelope lie 
on the table, unopened. 

“The enemy has no scruples whatever. Let me tell you about 
an incident that happened on the first day of the attack. A 
Chinese patrol in Namka Chu Valley yelled across a deep chasm 
to our soldiers entrenched on the other side: ‘Hindi-Cheeni bhai 
bhail ’ The familiar slogan of brotherhood that used to be on 
every tongue in India for a decade. The effect was magical. In 
an instant our soldiers sprang out of the trench and answered 
in one voice, ‘ Hindi-Cheeni bhai bhail ’ War between the two 
peoples was a myth! . . . Then the rifles were barking from be¬ 
yond the chasm. Our men were the easiest of targets.” 

Anguished horror burst in a cry from the audience. At that 
moment Leena, looking at her husband, saw the deathly pallor 
on his face bent over a pink sheet of paper. The dreadful thought 
that struck her was a piercing knife blade. 

“No!” she breathed to herself, trembling from head to foot. 
“No!” 

The fingers clutching the pink sheet writhed as if in un¬ 
controllable agony. The words from the teleprinter said: 

“The Government of India regrets to inform you that Lieu¬ 
tenant N. Mullick of the Gurkha Rifles is reported missing in 
Ladakh and believed killed in action.” 



Chapter 

THIRTY-TWO 


B HASHRAR HAD FOUGHT HIS PRIVATE BATTLE WITH MAO 

Tse-tung. How could he permit this worship in his house? The 
portrait was not merely paper and colored ink. It was feeling. 
It was ideology. 

The incongruous thought came upon him that Gandhi 
would not have forbidden the worship—in his reckoning that 
would have been violence. But Bhashkar was not averse to 
violence. 

Something apart from philosophy tied his hands. He could 
not bear to see the children hurt. How could he make them 
understand? 

He spoke to Rupa, seeking her assistance to resolve the 
problem. 

Rupa said: “Those children do what they’ve been taught 
from infancy; like millions of others in China and outside. Why 
should that bother you?” 

“There are such things as symbols. Certain symbols are 
repulsive.” 

“Mao Tse-tung poses as a symbol of goodness. He sits en¬ 
throned in a sanctum from which the ancient gods have been 
ousted. That’s not for us to question. It’s China's own headache.” 

“Those children are on Indian soil. India is at war with 
China.” 

Rupa smiled. “You're not at war with the five girls. They’ve 
been brought up in a certain orthodox faith. Attack that faith, 
and they will simply despise you. It’s better that you are winning 
their love. Love is more potent than routine ritual imposed by a 
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cult. One day you will be more to those children than Mao Tse- 
tung.” She stopped. “You are laughing at me, I know.” 

'‘There’s something that makes me wonder.” 

Rupa waited. 

This was the time for the question to be asked, one that had 
been in his thoughts for several days. “The twins call you 
Mother?” 

She gave him an intent look. “Unmarried mother—that 
troubles you? No wonderl What if I have those for my own?” 

“I don’t understand—” 

“Adopt them.” 

He stared at her. She couldn’t be serious. “Not bothl” He 
spoke in lighthearted banter. 

“Why not? Since both love me, both call me Mother.” 

“Ah To may have his own ideas about his children. He will 
be back from detention any day.” 

“Five children. He cannot object to the little ones finding 
a mother. They are so helpless, poor things!” 

“Not an Indian mother.” The jesting voice now contained 
a note of concern. Rupa could be so imponderable. 

He saw the darkness that now lay upon the vast masses of 
two neighboring peoples, enveloping both; it had seeped into 
this household. The five children kneeling in prayer to Mao 
Tse-tung, becoming aliens by that gesture. He had tried to make 
his anger a bludgeon with which to beat off his fondness. But the 
fondness had grown to be a tenderness. 

A new insight had come—he had begun to understand 
Satyajit. Some of the things he stood for. 

But Rupa—she could not be complete with that one tender¬ 
ness alone. There had to be other things in a woman’s life. When 
she married... 

“What’s wrong with an Indian mother?” Rupa demanded. 
“Ah To, surely, wants to see his children happy.” 

“Your husband-to-be—he may not like your adopted 
children/’ 

“What husband!” she said scornfully, and tiny wrinkles 
grew under her eyelids. “Not to like such children.” Her glance 
on his face was intent. “There's a surprise for you.” 

“Surprise—for me?” 
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“Listen. Yesterday I discovered that Erh-ku had scratched 
out her name on the cover of all her exercise books. In its place 
she had written—” A dramatic pause! 

“Middle Finger/' Bhashkar supplied. “That’s no surprise.” 

“Erh-ku Roy!” Rupa breathed. 

“Roy ? ” 

“In a child’s simple way Erh-ku has changed her identity. 
She has turned herself into one of us. I had to talk with her when 
we were alone. She told me she would like to go back to school. 
Even though her elder sisters wouldn’t. ‘What if the girls sneer 
at you?’ I asked. She answered. ‘No-o!’ I said, ‘You mean they 
won’t sneer at you? How can you be so sure?’ ‘As Erh-ku—yes. 
As Erh-ku Roy—no!’ That was what she said.” 

In astonishment, Bhashkar recalled the girl. She had become 
attached to him, he knew. Every day after sunset she stood at 
the gate of the bungalow, waiting for his return. He would stop 
the car, open the front door. “Get in.” She sat nestling against 
him, content with the brief ride along the driveway. 

The portrait of Mao Tse-tung could have no real meaning 
for a girl named Erh-ku Roy! 

“Those children—the twins don’t count—they no longer 
have their old solidarity,” Rupa resumed. “Chang-ngo and 
Nu-hsin still try to maintain what may be called their heritage, 
the influence of their home life. Erh-ku has her roots more in 
India than in China, and her attachment to you makes those 
roots stronger. She will be real trouble for her father in the years 
ahead.” Rupa saddened. “Suffering will be her lot when she’s 
older.” 

Those last words of Rupa’s moved Bhashkar strongly. He 
did not want Erh-ku to suffer because of her new-found loyalty. 

Next day, in the office, Mrs. Mehra came t6 the subject of 
the five children. 

“I went to see Ah To in prison,” she remarked as she was 
leaving his room with the contents of the out tray. “You know, 
sir, the poor fellow was not very happy about the arrangements 
for his children. ‘The CE has no wife,’ he said.” 

Mrs. Mehra had kept her lynx eyes turned upon his house, 
Bhashkar felt sure. To have done one good deed, to have found 
shelter for the children, could not be enough. It was likely that 
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Ramlal came to Steelhouse every day—but not with the Thermos 
alone; he came loaded with the day’s news. 

“That’s understandable, Mrs. Mehra. I, in Ah To’s place—” 

“You have his place, sir. So I told Ah To. The children 
have found in you a second father. It’s good to be a father, sir. 
I don’t have to tell you that.” 

“You don’t,” he agreed. “I know all about it. The feelings 
of a proud father of five children.” 

She beamed. “That’s it, sir. After all, you advertised for a 
bride, and went over all the replies in their condensed, tabulated 
form.” 

“Go on.” He encouraged her with a nod. 

“You kept them on your table a long time, trying to make 
up your mind. Then something happened, and I had to destroy 
that file.” 

“What happened?” 

Her face grew pensive. “Something happened and yet it 
hardly happened.” 

“That's crystal clear.” He waited for her to continue. What 
did she mean? Was she thinking of Sumita? Sumita had given 
her books to read, writings of Gandhi and Satyajit. Mrs. Mehra 
had passed them on to him. The midnight hours he had spent 
on them were far from fruitless. 

“Poor Ah To!” she cried irrelevantly. “He had wanted sons, 
but every time it was a daughter. Two daughters together—the 
final touch—and then the wife gone.” 

Restlessness seized him when Mrs. Mehra had left—these 
days he suffered often from that malady. His mind would not 
focus on his work. He tried hard, and was foiled. Exasperated, he 
sat back in his chair and made it swivel, left and right, left and 
right. The clock in the tower struck; it was four-thirty. Only 
four-thirty, and he was utterly exhausted. Steelhouse closed at 
five, but he seldom left his desk until two hours later. The clock 
struck again, and he gave up the struggle. He walked out of his 
office. Scores of men as they poured out of Steelhouse looked at 
him in wonder. This was so unlike the CE! But his face bore 
marks of heavy strain. 

It was after he had started the car that he made his decision. 
He would see Sumita’s mother. That would do him good, he felt 
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sure. That would also be a chance to return Sumita's books— 
they had been with him long enough. They had to be collected 
from his bungalow. 

He drew up at the porch. When he returned with the 
volumes in hand, there was Erh-ku standing by, gazing at the 
big blue car wistfully. She would love to be taken out for a drive. 

“Erh-ku Roy!” He opened the car door. “Come along! No, 
first go and tell your sisters that you'll be away for two hours.” 

The car made a detour along the highroad, avoiding the 
rough track of the meadow. Nestling close, her glance arching 
toward Bhashkar intermittently, Erh-ku let his contemplative 
mood be undisturbed. 

Sumita had to leave, he was thinking. It was entirely his 
fault. 

The stone woman, mature in her feelings and her knowl¬ 
edge, had cast her spell briefly upon a young girl, forcing an 
arousal when she was totally unprepared. The reaction had to 
come, and it was shame, self-reproach, revulsion. She had had to 
escape then, and Satyajit was a convenient gateway. 

The father fixation would henceforth gain further strength 
from the flight. 

His fault? Whatever for? 

He had held himself in stem restraint—and that was no 
part of his nature. He had taken good care not to hurt her sensi¬ 
tivity. But there was a limit. He was prepared to make every 
allowance. But. . . was she not a woman, after all? 

He could absolve himself from guilt, but the pain remained. 

The schoolhouse at the'eastern end of Main Road—the 
mother was likely to be here at this time of the day. 

Hearing the car, Suruchi came out of the classroom, sur¬ 
prised. 

“Bhashkar!” 

“This is Erh-ku,” he said. 

“Erh-ku—what a beautiful name!” 

“She is beautiful in every way.” 

“Have you ever plied a spinning wheel, Erh-ku? No? Come 
to our spinning class and take your first lesson.” 

Back in a minute by herself she led Bhashkar to a patch of 
green facing the schoolhouse. They sat down on the grass. 
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It was a new Suruchi, not the gentle, soft-eyed woman he 
had addressed the other day as Mother. She, like Sumita, seemed 
to have gone over to Satyajit; she was confronting a bailiff who 
had come to take away all that the village possessed. But she was 
under the stress of suffering; that was obvious. He understood 
her, and spoke humbly: 

“Why not redeem us, Mother, with the cleansing spirit of 
the Gandhian village? We are not far away from you." 

“Your action belies your words. How can we help you when 
you won’t let us coexist?" 

“Coexist—behind impregnable walls?" 

A minute’s silence; then the resistance with which she was 
facing him crumbled away. 

“Bhashkar, the walls are about to fall! And—I rejoice!" 

“You, Mother?" 

Silence again. Then, abruptly, she was recounting Jhanak’s 
story. Her revolt against Gandhigram. The dilemma in which 
Suruchi herself was caught. At heart she was in sympathy with 
Jhanak. 

She saw disbelief in his face, rose abruptly, and moving to 
the veranda’s edge, called, “Jhanak!" and again, “Jhanak!" 

The dark girl appeared at the classroom door, looking 
perplexed. 

“Step down, Jhanak. This is the CE of Steeltown. You have 
heard of him.” 

She nodded. He was a man of whom Great-Uncle’s grandson 
had spoken with deep respect. “A real man," he had said. 

“We have this understanding, you and I: you can go to 
Steeltown at your will. In course of time other girls will follow 
your example. The Meadow will cease to be a wall. All this I 
repeat for the CE to hear. This is what he wants to happen." 

The girl nodded, silent, and the doubt she had felt before 
found voice from Bhashkar. 

“The village council cannot accept this position. It cannot 
let one of its basic principles be violated.” 

“Then I must disagree with the village council.” 

“You will disagree with Satyajit?” 

She gave affirmation with a smile. 

But he persisted: “Satyajit is something more than an in- 
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dividual; he is a symbol of one element of India. The strident 
revivalism. How are you going to oppose him, Mother? 0 

“With another symbol. With Jhanak.” 

Why not with Sumita? he would have liked to ask her. Why 
had she not thought of that? Or had she? That was it. She never 
had a hand in molding Sumita's mind and her destiny. She had 
been a mere onlooker in all the years past, watching Sumita turn 
more and more into the image conceived by Satyajit. 

So it had to be Jhanak. Satyajit meant nothing to Jhanak. 

He turned and faced the dark girl, a large red hibiscus tucked 
in her pile of sooty hair. Her eyes met his and did not drop. 
There was a kind of smoldering in the depths of those eyes, he 
felt. Jhanak would want a great deal from life, and she would 
stop at nothing to fulfill her demands. That way she was Steel- 
town I Curious, that a Steeltown figure stood here in the 
Gandhian village and was ready to act decisively. 

“Are you sure of your choice, Jhanak? He who is called 
Great-Uncle's grandson?” 

Her answer confirmed what he had almost instinctively felt. 

“He!” 

That one word was all she spoke, but the glint in her eye 
was half amusement, half contempt. Great-Uncle's grandson 
would not find life easy with Jhanak for his spouse. Life did not 
have to be easy, anyway. You experimented, and lost. Ex¬ 
perienced, and became enriched. That was the modem age. But 
was Suruchi aware of what she had brought about? 

She saw Bhashkar turn to her, and spoke on as though 
there had been no interruptibn: “This I believe: An ascetic 
woman is a contradiction in terms. It's taken me years to realize 
that plain truth.” Her voice grew edged. “How could the village 
council know about a woman's feelings?” 

He stared at her in amazement. If that was how she felt. .. 
even Satyajit would be powerless against his wife. His only hope 
was Sumita. Sumita would stand by his side even if she had to 
be a contradiction in terms. 

Bhashkar wished things had taken a different turn. What 
drama could arise, with the forces changing sides 1 Suruchi was 
the natural ally of Satyajit, not Sumita. 

“You and I seem to be on the same side in this combat!” 
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His smile was warm. How hard it must be for her to go against 
both her husband and her daughter! 

But, to his surprise, she shook her head firmly. “I have to 
be against you too, Bhashkar. For me, this is a three-cornered 
fight .” 

He saddened for her. The loneliness of it all, the unshared 
pain, the perpetual heartbreak. 

Erh-ku emerged from the doorway with a spinning wheel 
in her hands. 

“This they gave me,” she announced, pride in her voice and 

face. 

With a quick change of mood, Suruchi cried blithely: “The 
spinning wheel enters the bungalow of the CE of Steeltown. 
Bhashkar, beware!” 

Then Bhashkar remembered the books on the car seat. “A 
moment.” He hurried off, and returned with the volumes. 

“They are Sumita's. They came to me from Mrs. Mehra’s 
hands.” 

“I have written to her, Bhashkar. I have explained every¬ 
thing.” 

His answer was a slight shrug of his shoulders, and his heart 
was bitter. 

He drove back toward the highroad. “Going home?” Erh-ku 
asked, the spinning wheel on her lap. 

“As you wish.” He waited for her decision. 

She gave one uncertain glance at the wheel and one at the 
road. 

He laughed. “We can go along the road another time. I see 
how you feel about your new treasure. Have they given you some 
cotton also?” 

There it was, in a pocket of her frock. 

Not even an hour had passed when the big car was again 
at the porch. Erh-ku dashed away, the spinning wheel pressed 
against her body. Bhashkar walked toward his bedroom—he 
would lie down for a while. He pushed the door open, and stood 
still. An amazing sight met his eyes. Rupa lay face up on his 
bed, with no clothes on except her panties, her arms spread- 
eagled as though she were poised for flight like a bird. Nu-hsin 
was pressing the exposed limbs, and as her hands roughly 
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kneaded the belly with its threat of a curve, Rupa gave a small 
cry. The cry trailed off into a gasp—she had seen Bhashkar at 
the doorwayl 

She tried to cover herself with her hands. Knowing the 
inadequacy of the gesture, she rolled over, face flaming, and 
pushed deep into the pillow. Then Nu-hsin turned grave eyes 
upon the intruder. 

"Go—sir," she commanded. 

But he could not take his eyes from Rupa. He seemed 
entranced. 

"My bedroom, my bed—” 

"Go, sir, for two minutes, so that Rupa-Sister can get up 
and dress/' 

Surprisingly, Rupa offered a compromise. Her mouth lifted 
an inch from the pillow it had stained, and she cried, softly: 
“He only has to turn round. I'll slip into the bathroom with my 
clothes.” 

The scent on his bed was accounted for, he thought, as he 
stood with his face turned away. A woman scent—this wasn’t 
the first time Rupa had lain on that bed, almost naked. As he 
felt in his limbs the rush of heat, he heard the door behind him 
bang. 

The voice from the bathroom had a slight tremor: "I'm 
sorry your bed’s been contaminated. I’ll change the sheets in a 
minute.” 

He sat down at the edge of the bed and let his breath be 
filled with contamination! The Rupa scent. The urge to see her 
again without her clothes made him whirl toward the closed 
door. I can’t ... I won't wait—he felt the rage of his demand, 
and took two steps forward. Why had he waited all these days? 

Then he saw the children quietly gazing at him, and 
stopped, frowning, wishing they were gone. Why wouldn’t they 
walk out, leave him alone? In that instant the door opened, and 
there she was, wearing a plain white cotton sari, her face tranquil. 
Tranquil, as though nothing had happened. She walked to the 
bed and bent over, starting to pull off the pillowcase. 

"Don’t, Rupa!” 

She turned to him, bewildered. What did he mean? 

Then, in a flash, she knew. 



They stared at each other, and at the bare-limbed one lying 
flat on her back, trying to cover herself with her hands. Color 
splashed to her face. The scent came in a stronger whiff, the 
Rupa scent. 

He wanted to reach out and crush her in his arms. He could 
hardly contain himself. 

“Rupa—” 

Her eyes dropped; the color in her face lingered and 
deepened. But she looked up in a moment, and there was a 
peculiar sadness in her glance. And the thought struck him that 
this was not the way she had wanted to make her impact. The 
bare-limbed one on the bed lay between her and himself—a 
bridge for him but for her a barrier. 

It was up to him to make of the barrier a bridge for her, too. 

A thin voice broke upon his fantasy. It was Tzu-chun. She 
was waddling to the bedside, crying, “Throw 1” Finding no re¬ 
sponse, she made pantomime with arms upflung. “Throw . . . 
throw!” 

Absently, mechanically, he picked up Tzu-chun and threw 
her in the air. Screaming with excitement, she went up and 
dropped thumping on the soft spring bed. 

“Morel” This had become an everyday game with her: 
“More!” 

Ting-ling stood close by, watching with indifference. In a 
minute she grew impatient. “Face!” her voice came. “Make a 
face!” He turned to her in sharp anger. He needed to be alone 
with Rupa. The older girls were gone now. Only the little ones 
remained. 

Her eyes shone blackly with the ecstasy of expectation. He 
watched, and his anger melted away. He warmed toward the 
child, ready for her command. He started to make faces. 

Ting-ling giggled, trying to copy his expression. And this 
time it was Tzu-chun who was unimpressed; she sat grave eyed 
and 

were hardly the words he wanted to say. 

“I can try,” Rupa offered. 

It was no good. No one laughed. She makes herself only 


quiet 


Rupa, your turn. Can you make faces like that?” But those 



more lovely, he thought. He was restless again, wanting her. Let 
the children leave the room. Then... then... 

The twins climbed to Rupa’s lap, one on each side of her, 
and seated themselves firmly. 

The Rupa scent hung on in the air a while yet and then it 
was dissipated. 




Chapter 

THIRTY-THREE 


T 

JL HE IMMENSE GRANITE SPUR SEEMED TO OVERHANG THE SMALL 

town. Down below was the thickly carpeted Kangra Valley 
edging over to naked rugged foothills. The road curving upward 
was lined with tall rhododendrons in full blossom and crowded 
with Tibetans—saffron-clad lamas, nomads in rags, Khambu 
warriors with high boots and battered hats. Visitors came con¬ 
stantly to the quiet mountain town to seek the blessing of His 
Holiness. The Dalai Lama lived appropriately in this scene of 
beauty and peace that could well be a backyard of his own 
homeland, Tibet itself. Not quite. For beauty and peace are 
inseparably mixed. When peace dies, beauty also must cease. In 
his moods of reminiscent gloom, the Dalai Lama was chilled by 
the vision of the many deaths in Tibet—death by violence—not 
of people alone, nor of faith add the five freedoms alone. The 
death of a hundred earthbound social values. The death of a 
thousand elementary decencies, part of the civilized conscience 
of humanity. 

Such was the impression Satyajit carried with him after he 
had met His Holiness several times in the sprawling bungalow 
on the hillcrest, Swarg Ashram, Celestial Abode. His heart had 
warmed toward this youth—vested with divinity in his own land, 
he was unpretentious, almost humble. He had asked many 
questions about Gandhi, speaking with knowledge, expressing the 
wish that he had met the greatest man of the age. He felt sure 
that, had Gandhi been alive today, he would have launched a 
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nonviolent movement for the liberation of the people of Tibet. 
The Dalai Lama himself had striven to be a true Buddhist fully 
committed to nonviolence. That had not been easy for him when 
the Chinese invaded his country. Even his own people had not 
shared his disapproval of armed self-defense. 

It was toward the end of their first half hour together that 
the Dalai Lama had spoken bluntly: 

“Now that India also faces this peril, will there be more 
understanding of what the unfortunate people of Tibet have 
borne? Will the world begin to give response?” 

Satyajit's answer had been hesitant: “You have revealed 
yourself well in your writings. Even so, our doubts are not 
dispelled. What has alienated us from the Tibetan way of life 
is the semifeudal pattern of society. A relic of the old world 
cannot live within the shell of the new; under the hard pressures 
it's bound to be crushed into pulp.'' 

“You are right, sir,” the Dalai Laina agreed. “But you must 
take note of the fact that we were at a point of departure, ready 
for a new beginning, when the Chinese invaded our land. The 
reforms we were about to initiate had to come slowly, though; 
the Tibetan people were not ready for a total uprooting from 
the traditions on which so much of their life history as a nation 
was based. Slow adjustment to new realities seemed to us the 
best way.” 

The Tibetan who was interpreting His Holiness in English 
—Kusung Phodrang was his name—could not help adding his 
own sharp comment: “Those arch-hypocrites who have cynically 
betrayed Karl Marx even while they pretend to be Marxists! 
Their forefathers had taken Tibet by military conquest; there¬ 
fore, that country and its people are China's legitimate in¬ 
heritance. They would own Tibet body and soul, and destroy 
both. They would commit genocide on a stupendous scale, re¬ 
placing the dead Tibetans by Han settlers from China.” 

The Dalai Lama nodded assent—he had made good 
progress learning English—and continued the topic: “India's 
Prime Minister has said: ‘We had taken it almost for granted 
that this type of aggression had become a thing of the past.' He 
meant aggression against India. But—” His Highness paused, a 
melancholy smile on his face. Obviously, he felt that it would be 



unseemly to make any strong comment on the generous host 
who had given him political asylum. That grant of asylum was 
said to be the root of India’s present trouble: it had brought upon 
the country the vengeful wrath of Peking. But it could hardly be 
so very simple. The Dalai Lama or his physical embodiment, 
which the Chinese leaders wanted to seize and destroy, was not 
so very important. They could not have thrown away the friend¬ 
ship of four hundred million people except for a far stronger 
reason. 

“I firmly believe that as long as the Chinese remain in oc¬ 
cupation of Tibet, there will be a threat to the peace and 
progress of countries in Southeast Asia,” His Holiness said. 
Hastening to add: “But believe me, sir, I have not the least ill- 
feeling toward the common people of China—there are no better 
people. I fully realize that a nation cannot be held responsible 
for the crimes committed by a group of individuals.” 

Yes, in spite of the atrocities he had witnessed, he had 
kept his heart free of bitterness. What else was there for a 
Buddhist? In later interviews he had kept clear of politics and 
spoken only of the religious life of his people. Nowhere else in 
the world was Buddhism a living faith for an entire nation. The 
basic teachings of the Buddha were the core of that faith; the 
commentaries that Tibetan scholars had added in the course of 
the ages had made no meaningful alteration. 

Satyajit, about to leave the mountain resort, felt that his 
two weeks had been well spent. In these last few hours here, 
walking down toward the Civil Station, he would have liked to 
be alone. To rest his eyes on the towering rock wall of the 
Dhaula Dhar and lose himself! But Bireswar, back for a day, 
companioning him, claimed his thoughts—thoughts that had no 
relation to the eternal values. Bireswar was anxidus to give his 
friend the latest news from the battlefront. 

Hard-pressed Indian troops had not yet been able to stop 
the Chinese advance on any sector, but they had scored local 
successes by counterattacking. Peking had rejected President 
Nasser’s four-point formula aimed at settling the conflict. The 
enemy was massing heavily in the Pangong Lake area for a major 
onslaught on Chushul, India’s main base in southern Ladakh, 
with an airstrip at a height of fourteen thousand feet. They had 
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already taken positions on the surrounding hills, set up machine' 
gun nests to fire on Indian supply planes using the airstrip. They 
were now bringing tanks and field guns for a frontal attack. 

There was one surprising item of news: Peace-loving China 
had launched a major propaganda offensive aimed at stiffening 
Cuban resistance to unconditional withdrawal of Soviet missiles 
from the island I 

“We've had heated discussions in the lobby of the House/' 
Bireswar said. “Could it be that the Chinese launched their 
attack on India while expecting Cuba to explode within a space 
of days into nuclear war? The United States, tied down to the 
struggle for its own survival, could not possibly come to India’s 
aid. The timing of the attack points to that conclusion. A month 
more, and the mountain passes in the eastern sector will begin 
to get snow-blocked.” 

“So the military decision has to be a matter of weeks—isn't 
that it?” 

“Yes. Chinese anger over the Soviet peace move in Cuba 
becomes understandable in this context. The Russians have let 
them down, upset their grand Asian design by avoiding a nuclear 
war.” 

Satyajit clutched at the last straw of disbelief. “Are you fully 
convinced that they want a great deal more than a new border 
demarcation—a few thousand square miles of barren rock? Can’t 
you give them at least the benefit of doubt? We have so much 
to gain through accommodation. Our history in the ages to come 
hangs on that fragile thread.” 

“Wishful thinking could not help us in the past years. We 
cannot alter facts by the simple device of ignoring them. Re¬ 
liable reports say that about a sixth of the total number of motor 
trucks on the Chinese mainland are committed to this invasion. 
Think of the enormous cost. All that, simply to pull down 
Nehru’s prestige a peg or two? Or punch holes in the McMahon 
Line? No. This invasion must be part of a far-flung design.” 

He waited for Satyajit’s comment, but there was none. He 
resumed: 

“Trotsky has come to Peking. That way, you may say, it 
isn’t a simple repetition of the old-world imperialism. But even 
Trotsky wouldn’t approve of Mao Tse-tung; the ultra-chauvinism, 
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the naked self-interest that’s at the back of China’s expansionism. 
They have great faith in the power of propaganda to turn a 
black lie into truth. They have been beaming fourteen English 
and three Hindi broadcasts to India every day, in the hope of 
winning over some of the Leftist elements—they’ve had success 
in Indonesia. The Chinese Embassy in New Delhi is playing its 
part in full measure. Yet, as you know, even the Communist 
Party of India has denounced the aggression.” 

Satyajit turned his face to look eastward. The hinterland 
was almost a stone’s throw away. Ladakh was not far either, 
except for the cliff walls. If you were a bird— 
fiireswar was speaking again. 

“Two other views—less dramatic—have been heard in the 
House. One: China will do everything in its power to stop our 
economic progress lest it become the strongest argument for 
democracy in Asia. Two: China will try hard to break Afro-Asian 
solidarity, while professing to swear by that concept. Unless 
India is discredited, China cannot set up its grand puppet show 
in Asia and Africal” He cut short, ears pricked, listening to far 
voices. Presently, both of them were looking valleyward. 

The chorus of shouting voices grew stronger: Chou En-lai, 
hai hail ... Chou En-lai y hai hail 

A minute passed before the procession came into view, 
having turned a corner on the road below as it climbed out of 
the tree-clad valley and ran parallel twenty feet down. Teen-age 
boys and girls with the semi-Mongoloid faces and eyes of the 
northern hill tribes. Sons and daughters of working people, as 
their shabby clothes indicated—the boys wore dyed cotton 
trousers ending halfway between knee and ankle, and the girls 
had quilted jackets. Placards on tall bamboo poles proclaimed, 
“Hands off our sacred frontier!” ... “Chinese, get off our Indian 
earth!” The boys beat their chests in a united demonstration of 
grief, and their bodies shook in the gust of lamentation. The 
faces of the girls had smudges of tears; their hair was unbound 
and streaming down. But the amazing sight was the centerpiece. 
Six young people carried a bier on which a round-faced boy with 
stronger Mongol features than the others lay motionless on his 
back, eyes closed. 

“Dead?” Satyajit cried in alarm. 
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Bireswar broke into laughter. For in that instant the boy 
had opened his eyes, peering up at them on the road above. 
Quickly he dropped his eyelids, but the fleeting grin on his face 
was unmistakable. 

“He is Chou En-lai, poor fellow. Why, the likeness is 
there—do you see that, Satyajit?” They were walking in step 
with the procession. “Oh, I remember. This is Defense of India 
Day. There will be hundreds of street processions and meetings 
all over the country. But who would have expected such origi¬ 
nality in this sleepy town!” 

“Those words— hai-hai?” 

“The traditional exclamation of grieving. They grieve for 
the friendship with China that’s dead and gone. The bier with 
our young Chou En-lai is an emblem of what's been lost.” He 
stopped. “Look, Satyajit!” 

One of the bearers had moved out and had lighted a country 
cigarette. He gave it two deep pulls and stuck it in the mouth of 
the youngster on the bier. The two grinned at each other. Then 
the pallbearer returned to his place. 

“We mustn't be unkind to Chou-ji,” he said to his com¬ 
panions. “Eyes closed. Nothing to do. Let his throat feel 
soothed.” 

Protest came from the others. “How do you know Chou-ji 
smokes? He must not be pushed into a bad habit at the age of 
sixty or seventyl” 

“Kindness —he doesn’t understand that. He thinks it’s 
our Indian weakness. He gloats, more ready to show his big fist. 
Isn’t that true?” 

“True. Take the smoke out of his mouth.” 

Bireswar, peering down, saw the desperate glow of the 
cigarette as the boy gave it pull after pull; but he need not have 
panicked. 

“Let Chou-ji think what he will,” came a dissident voice. 
“We are what we are. We cannot be what he is. We in this 
country are no big-fisted bullies!” 

Silence, and then a hum of assent. “Let Chou-ji enjoy his 
smoke.” The marching feet passed on. 

Bireswar was speaking thoughtfully: “Kindness, weakness— 
are they the same word? Could Christ have emasculated his fol- 



lowers when he bade them love their enemies? They had no 
option later but to disobey. Could the Buddha have opened the 
gates of India to hordes of alien invaders when he preached his 
gospel of the universal brotherhood of man?” 

Satyajit smiled. “That isn’t your true belief, Bires!” But 
Bireswar had stepped back to the third century before Christ. 

Emperor Asoka was clad in the yellow garb of a Buddhist 
monk. The sword he had wielded years back, extending the 
empire by a fierce act of aggression, lay sheathed for all time. 
The heavy slaughter on the Kalinga battlefield had been followed 
by an anguish of repentance. The message of the Buddha had 
healed the hurt spirit and vested it with more richness than 
any king in history ever possessed. Compassion replaced state¬ 
craft. Moral grandeur hustled out armed power—the power that 
the founder of the dynasty, Chandragupta Mauiya, had created. 

“All men are my children, and just as I desire for my chil¬ 
dren that they may obtain every kind of welfare and happiness 
both in this world and the next, so I desire for all men.” 

Saffron-clad monks walked thousands of miles bearing the 
new humanism—across the seas to Pegu and the Eastern 
Archipelago, across the mountains to Central Asia, to Greek- 
ruled Egypt and Syria. Demetrios with his tall Bactrian warriors; 
the Greeks had held Punjab, India’s northernmost province, for 
a moment of historic time. In the next moments of time there 
were the Sakas, the Indo-Parthians, the Kushans, and other 
foreign hordes, one after the other. 

Invaders had come before Asoka. When Chandragupta 
Maurya was on the throne, Seleucus, a general of Alexander the 
Great, had pounded on India’s door. Chandragupta had defeated 
him, made him buy peace in exchange for Greek territory and 
the hand of Helen, his young daughter. The lesson learned, the 
Greeks had left India alone. But then, Chandragupta’s grandson, 
Asoka the Great, the supreme Buddhist of all time, he who called 
all men on earth his children... 

The drone of an aircraft engine pulled Bireswar back from 
the Asokan age. A lone helicopter was passing in the sky, flying 
at a low speed toward the great blue mass of the Dhaula Dhar. 

“It should gain height,” Satyajit's anxious voice came, “or 
else it may hit the mountainside—” 



“Those steel hawks know their way about.” But the face 
shadowed quickly. “Could it be that the pilot of that 
helicopter—” 

Satyajit waited. “What about the pilot?” 

Bireswar was gazing skyward. A minute passed before he 
spoke again. The plane was now lost to view in a bank of fleecy 
cloud. 

“Just before I left New Delhi I heard that Debes had re¬ 
ceived a posting order. Because of the critical turn in the war, 
the balance of his leave had been canceled. My sister spoke to 
me on the phone. She was no longer the major generall Simply 
an anxious mother.” 

“That’s understandable, Bires.” 

“Later in the day I had a talk with Sumita. It was a new 
Sumita I saw. She was .. . she was strangely like her mother . . . 
Like Suruchi.” 

Satyajit’s voice was curiously humble. “The new Sumita— 
she is like her mother? In what way, Bires?” 

He gave no answer. He seemed far away. 

“Bires!” 

Startled, he turned to the other. “Yes, Satyajit?” 

“Tell me.” 

“Tell you what? Oh, of course.” Pause again. The look of 
abstraction faded slowly. “The new Sumita is in love with life. 
She is as her mother must have been at twenty. About the time 
she married you. Now, it so happens that Sumita—” 

Satyajit interrupted. It was Suruchi he wanted to talk about. 
“Do you think .. . Suruchi... is still what you call in love with 
life? In the sense you mean?” 

“Try to understand her. All these years you have forced 
upon her a heavy guiding hand. It’s time now that you gave her 
a chance. Let the guiding hand be hers. Surrender yourself to her, 
completely. Then all will be well, Satyajit.” 

“Bires—” Satyajit’s agitated fingers clasped his friend’s arm. 
But the words he wanted to say stuck in his throat. And Bireswar 
was again looking skyward. The little plane had cleared the 
cloudbank. It was close to the mountain mass, apparently seeking 
a gap between the two peaks. 

“I thought it was Debes up there.” Bireswar shook his head. 
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having realized the absurdity of his thought. “Stupid of me! 
There are scores of helicopters in the Indian Air Force. Perhaps 
hundreds. Hundreds of our young pilots must be flying their 
machines this way to the Himalayan battlefield.” 

All the same, his eyes under the graying brows held onto 
the lone shape in the sky, as though in expectation of some 
positive response. 




Chapter 

THIRTY-FOUR 


T 

X HE BRIGADIER'S WIFE HAD LOST INTEREST IN HER BENEVOLENT 

mission at the canteen soon after her encounter with the jawans. 

One batch of men who came half an hour after she had 
taken charge were mere roadbuilders. That made her unhappy. 
The next to appear—it was late in the afternoon—was a unit of 
the medical field service. But Mrs. Chatterjee still hoped for the 
best, and turned her energies to improving the look of the 
canteen itself. Nandini was as sloppy as ever. Things lay helter- 
skelter. Why, there were not even proper tables on which to keep 
the bowls of food; wooden planks placed on columns of brick 
had to serve the purpose. Tablecloths should have been there 
anyway—they would have made all the difference. Having vented 
her disapproval, Mrs. Chatterjee decided that she would give 
two or three of her own tablecloths to the canteen, even though 
they were the best of linen. She would also bring a vase of 
flowers to add a little color. Tomorrow— 

“Tomorrow?" Nandini stared at her mother when she had 
spoken. Hard to believe Mother would come again. But then, 
Mrs. Chatterjee had not given up hope that “real jawans” would 
soon be passing through Delhi Station and that they would be 
here in the canteen for a meal. She was not discouraged even 
when the day's last arrivals turned out to be maintenance men for 

motor vehicles. Tomorrow the real jawans would come_ 

So they did. Air Force ground crew. They would report at 
Palam and be flown forthwith to high-altitude airstrips beyond 
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long stretches of snowfields, vast glaciers, 'rhey had only a half 
hour in which to have a hurried meal. 

Mrs. Chatterjee took up her deferred task of orientation. 

“One day you may find yourselves in Daulat Baig Oldil” 
She beamed at the row of real jawans—twenty of them—after 
they had taken a second helping of bread and lentils. 

They paused in their eating and gave her a look of surprise. 
Mrs. Chatterjee hurried to explain, “I mean DBO, of course!” A 
name often lost itself in its accepted abbreviation. 

The men were looking at one another questioningly. All had 
a perplexed air. Not one of them had heard of DBO, it appeared. 

Their officers were to blame. To have neglected to tell the 
men about the great achievement of the Indian Air Force! 

“Our most remote bastion on the western sector of Ladakh, 
close to the Karakoram Pass, to which the Chinese have already 
gained access—” Mrs. Chatterjee began. She went on to explain 
the significance of DBO. Here stood the world's highest airstrip, 
seventeen thousand feet above sea level. Infantrymen posted at 
DBO had lived in almost complete isolation for long stretches— 
to reach the area by mountain routes was itself a feat. Parachutes 
made a one-way traffic. Packet aircraft had been operating on 
advanced landing grounds, but fourteen thousand feet was the 
limit imposed by the piston engines. 

“And how did the Air Force solve the problem?” Her proud 
glance swept over the line of soldiers as though they were boys 
in a classroom. “They decided on a bold experimental measure. 
A Packet aircraft was sent to the big factory in Bangalore and 
fitted with a ‘jet pack' manufactured there. Sounds simple 
enough! Would it work in practice? Installed with the jet engine 
in addition to its pistons, the Packet went to DBO and made a 
safe landing on the airstrip that had been prepared. It could 
easily have crashed. Then the takeoff. Presently, what had been 
adventure became routine work, and Packets started a regular 
service between their base and the highest airstrip in the world.” 
Mrs. Chatterjee's voice contained a tone of wonderment. “The 
highest—remember that,” she stressed. 

Twenty heads nodded in slow assimilation of the fact. Yes, 
they would remember that. DBO, several voices muttered, 
making the name sink into their memory. D—B—O! 
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“You knew all that, Sumita?” Nandini said, whispering to 
her friend. 

And Sumita returned under her breath, “No!” 

“I didn’t, either. Never heard of DBO.” 

Mrs. Chatterjee’s alert ears had caught the whispers, and her 
face was horror-struck. The shame! Especially for one who had 
a brother in the Air Force! Nandini was fit for nothing better 
than this canteen. Work that could be done by a paid hand for 
a small salary. And Mrs. Chatterjee decided that she was wasting 
her own time. With so much real war work to be done. The Na¬ 
tional Council of Women seeking her guidance in their share 
of that work. A central committee of all the women’s associa¬ 
tions in the city to be set up and a program formulated. A play 
to be staged, the proceeds to go to the help of disabled 
soldiers.... 

All the same, how deny that the twenty men with Air Force 
insignia on their uniforms were real jawans? How deny, again, 
that her time had been well employed in imparting knowledge 
as essential as military equipment itself? And Mrs. Chatterjee 
turned to the men once more. 

“Take good care not to get frostbitten. Your officers must 
have told you that much, if nothing else. Up there you’ll feel as 
though you were squeezed between two huge slabs of ice. Take 
care to have all the warm clothing you can get.” 

One of the jawans spoke. 

“Heat enough for us up there. The heat of battle! That 
will keep us warm.” 

She shook her head in pity. You could not draw heat from 
a metaphor! But another jawan had now started to speak: 

“This much we know. Evil hands reach out toward our 
country, our Mother. Only one thing for us to dd—hit hard at 
the evil. Nothing else counts. We don’t look for comfort. Even 
to think of comfort”—over the moustache the nostrils flared with 
quick-drawn breath—“when the honor of our Mother—” The 
blue-capped head shook with vehemence. 

Mrs. Chatterjee remained speechless until the men were 
ready to depart. And the word of farewell she returned to the 
men was somewhat toneless. 

That was the moment Debes chose to make his appearance 
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—he had been waiting on the crowded side of the platform where 
a train was soon due, seemingly absorbed in the books and 
magazines at a stall. 

“Sumita has yet to see the Kutb Minar,” he cried brightly. 
“What luck that you’re here again today, Mother!” 

Her answer was stem. “I’m leaving in a minute. And you, 
Debes, you’re coming with me.” 

“I? But...” 

“You want to know the reason? One: An officer in uniform 
is out of place here. It’s not his job to run a canteen for passing 
soldiers. Two—” 

“I have no intention of staying here, Mother. I have to show 
the Kutb Minar to Sumita. Yesterday there wasn’t time enough 
after the Red Fort. Today we’ll go straight to the tower.” 

“Tower? Sumita has no business to go sight-seeing when the 
country is in a state of emergency. She is not a tourist. In these 
days she must employ her time usefully.” 

He pondered briefly. “That’s it! I'd better take her to—” 

“You are not taking her anywhere. She will be here in the 
canteen, working. And you’ll come with me, Debes. Right now. 
Those two women don’t want you here, messing around. Do you 
want him, Nandini?” 

“No,” Nandini affirmed. 

“Maybe Sumita does.” Debes looked to her hopefully. 

“She doesn’t,” his mother snapped, turning to pick up the 
flower vase she had placed on an improvised stand. “Ready, 
Debes?” She gave him the vase to carry. 

Nandini cried, “You are not taking the flowers away?” 

“Yes. You want to know the reason? One—” 

“No, no! Take the flowers, Mother. They are out of place 
here.” 

A minute later, mother and son were walking off. The blue- 
uniformed back on which Sumita held her eyes seemed to stoop 
a little as it receded down the station platform. 

Then Nandini began to laugh, her hand clapped to her 
mouth in an accustomed gesture. 

Sumita looked at her, bewildered. “What is it?” 

The laughter ceased as abruptly as it had started. 

“Sumita!” The voice had a new ring of intensity. 
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Eyes on Nandini, Sumita waited. Her heart missed a beat. 
Why had Nandini become so grave-faced, all at once? 

"Tell me, have you—have you ever been in love?" 

"Never!" But she grew hesitant with a flash of thought. 
"How ... how do I know?" she hastened to add. "Tell me about 
yourself." 

“Have I ever been out of love?" said Nandini, pensive. 

Surprised, Sumita demanded: "What do you mean? You 
met Ashok only four months back, so you've told me. Well, 
then?" 

"I was not bom four months back!” Nandini laughed. 
"Before I met Ashok I was in love with three people—at the 
same time. I didn’t know whom I loved most. Awkward, wasn’t 
it? Ashok settled the problem. All three faded away at his appear¬ 
ance. It seemed to have happened in a moment." 

Sumita interposed. "Three people—that couldn’t have been 
love." 

"Why not? Love of a kind. There’s no precise definition of 
love, is there? This I must admit, though. When Ashok came 
on the scene I heard an inner voice say, ‘This is the beginning 
of the end. The end of many loves. Henceforth there will be 
one, just one.’ ’’ She paused, her eyes sharpening on Sumita’s face. 
"Now you know all about me. I know nothing about you. Who 
was there before Debes?" 

"Debes?" Her face was startled. "You don’t mean that 
I ’’ 

"Why not? Debes also seems to be in love." 

Sumita was smiling. "Thrfee at a time, or more? How many 
pillion-riders at present?” 

There was something ruthless in Nandini’s grave words as 
she replied: "Debes will have to decide. But why should he? As 
in my case, no decision is needed, really. A terrific wave will come 
one day and sweep him away on its crest—helpless." 

Sumita hung her head and gave no answer for a long 
minute. But when she looked up, the cloud in her face had 
cleared. 

"Thank you, Nandini, for telling me," she said humbly. 
"Yes, you are right. I—I am not for him that terrific wave!" 

Nandini smiled at her. "Don’t read such a lot of meaning 
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in my words. How dare I suggest that? How much do I know, 
after all? What I mean to say is something like this: Any love— 
yes, any love—is worthwhile in a way. So long as you're prepared 
to wait. For, one day, the terrific wave will seize you too, 
Sumita! Then you will be carried away, helpless, like myself.” 

Sumita answered archly: “So much wisdom in that head of 
yours! Who would think you are no older than twentyl” 

The lean face with its wide mouth filled with a grin that 
made it look impish. “Don't hesitate to call me overgrown for 
my years. You can be sure I won't mind that in the least—I may 
even take that as a compliment.” 

In the days that followed, Sumita tried to look at life with 
the new vision she had gained. Nandini had touched her mind 
with the utmost ease, and filled it with her own philosophy. The 
philosophy should have come to her from Mother, Sumita 
mused. Strange that she had not helped. Yet her compassion for 
one like Jhanak was evident. To have let her daughter be isolated, 
walking a narrow lane blindfolded.... 

Forgotten moments stirred in her memory, belying the 
accusation. 

One day when she was about fourteen years of age, Mother 
saw her return from her morning bath in tears. Alarmed, she 
wanted to know what had happened. Sumita wouldn't say. She 
couldn’t. Mother let her cry in silence, holding her protectively 
in her arms, not pressing the question. Presently she drew back— 
even at that age she was as tall as Mother—and the tears stopped. 

“I hate those—why must I have those?” Two angry fingers 
jabbed at her growing breasts, and her look was bitter. 

The alarm receded from Mother’s face and it filled with 
love and seemed to become more beautiful than ever. 

“Sumita,” she said, “you cannot remain a child for all time. 
You cannot remain boylike, either. A girl as she grows up faces 
the law of life. That is nothing to fear. The physical change is 
only a part of it; equally important is the change within. You'll 
get confused and hurt under the force of new-grown feelings, 
Sumita. But it wouldn't do to try to stop them.” 

She cried sharply, “I don’t want such feelings, Mother.” 

“You cannot deny nature! What you’ll need is to under¬ 
stand. To know every urge but not to give in. To be responsive 



to the force, and fully controlled. As the days pass, you’ll see 
more and more of what I'm trying to tell you.” She gave her 
daughter a long, thoughtful look. “Maybe you'll never come to 
me with your problems. You won't even want me to know. You'll 
wish to be left alone.” 

“Did you have that kind of problem, Mother?” she had 
asked. “When you were growing up?” 

Mother became abstracted, and swift emotions were stark 
on her face. At first it was a warm, smiling happiness. But tension 
replaced that. Tension grew until it was something palpable; 
you could touch it with your fingers around the sensitive mouth, 
the pressed lips. And when Sumita could not bear the sight of 
Mother's pain, she cried, “You don't have to tell me anything, 
Motherl” 

There it had ended. 

The other moment was spaced off by several years, even 
though in recollection the two moments stood close together. 

It was her eighteenth birthday. Early in the morning the 
three sat together on a floormat in Father's room. He did not 
wish her happiness in the customary way, but spoke an ancient 
prayer invoking bliss on every created object, animate and in¬ 
animate. He asked the honey of bliss to envelop all. His daughter 
was not entitled to a private happiness of her own, but she could 
have a share in what was to be universal and cosmic. 

Then it was Mother’s turn. She placed her hand on the 
head bowed before her and, eyes closed, spoke a prayer in her 
mind, her lips moving in silence. When she opened her eyes 
they seemed to hold a kind bf self-accusation, and she spoke 
curious words: 

“Time for us to realize you are eighteen!” 

“Eighteen, of course,” said Father. 

“Is that all you have to say? You see no meaning in the fact 
that she is eighteen?” She did not wait for his answer, but with» 
a slightly dramatic gesture turned to a book that lay beside her 
and from between its pages she took several small slips of paper. 
“There 1” she cried happily. 

“What is it?” Sumita picked up a slip. It was a newspaper 
clipping, an advertisement. Father also was reading one. Sumita 
turned to Mother for explanation. 



"'Each one seeks a bride very much like our daughter. Tall, 
slim, fair-complexioned. That is the modem style. In our days 
tall girls used to have trouble finding a groom. If only... if only 
Sumita had a photograph." 

Father understood at last. 

"Ruchi,” he said, “haven't you realized yet that Sumita 
wants a life of dedication?" 

“No girl wants a life of dedication," Mother countered. 
“Every girl thinks of a husband and a home of her own." 

“Sumita stands apart from the others. The every-girl 
category does not apply to her." He hastened to add: “I don't 
say she shouldn’t marry. But it will have to be one who shares 
in her dedication." 

"‘How will you find such a boy? There is no one in this 
village. She never goes anywhere, not even to Lohapur. Where is 
the chance—” 

“Mother," Sumita interposed, “in this country every girl 
gets married—there is hardly any exception. What if I don’t 
follow the set path? What if I prefer to be different?" 

Suruchi smiled at her daughter, and spoke softly: “No, 
Sumita, you are not different; you cannot be!" She turned to her 
husband, and the smile lingered. “You've molded me into some¬ 
thing that you have wanted me to be. Now it's the turn of your 
daughter!" 

He stared at her musingly. “I cannot believe that you 
haven’t fulfilled yourself in the new mold, you who have known 
Gandhi-ji for so many years, you who have helped to create 
Gandhigram, you who—" 

“You are too much of an egoist to understand what you're 
talking about." He was silenced. Sumita wanted to rush to his 
side. Father, whose life story was one of endless self-sacrifice, an 
egoist? Bewildered, she could find nothing to say. A gust of wind 
blew in through the open window and scattered the press clip¬ 
pings about the floor. No one moved to recover them. 

Then Mother rose abruptly to her feet. “The kettle must 
have started singing on the oven. I’ll bring you tea in a minute.” 
The voice was level, yet Sumita could sense the undertone of 
deep sadness—was it an acceptance of defeat? She felt an ache 



for Mother, and would have followed her out of the room, but 
Father was speaking again. 

'‘Choose your own way, Sumita. I don’t enjoy feeling guilty! 
Perhaps your Mother is right.” 

She returned to him instantly; he needed her, and there 
was nothing that she could withhold. 

“I have chosen my way. I am old enough to know my mind. 
I don’t have to seek the great glory that belongs to our hundred 
million housewives.” 

Years had to pass before she gained a new vision, and it was 
a gift from—Nandini. But that was because so much had hap¬ 
pened to her of late, outweighing the cool self-satisfaction in 
which she had lived. The dedication gone, leaving a vacuum. 

If only Mother had known about it! 

The new vision made her relations with Debes easier; 
companionship was all. There were also the other officers at the 
Defense Services Club where he took her on most evenings. So 
many replicas of Debes! Each, apparently, was well supplied 
with pillion-riders. Those riders did not always keep to the same 
pillions. Sumita, avid for experience of the new world, absorbed 
this pattern of life. There was no question for her to approve or 
disapprove. All that she wanted was to see, to know, to under¬ 
stand. Later, back in Gandhigram, she would sort out the facts 
and weigh them in the balance of values. Unless, meanwhile, 
that balance had broken down! 

Back in Gandhigram—when would that be? Father was still 
away in the hill town. Could it be that his ordeal was deferred 
for the duration of the war? That Bhashkar would stay his hand? 
It was hard to say how long the war would continue. Months? 
Years? But Father must return home soon. She, also. A matter 
of days, maybe. 

It was not likely that she would face Bhashkar ever again. 
The brief temple scene was now easy to understand in the con¬ 
text of her Delhi experience. Delhi and Lohapur were alike in 
spirit. A scooter instead of a jeep. She had tried hard to know 
the city so that she could, through a proxy as it were, know 
Bhashkar. 

Deep depression clutched her heart because of her newly 



gained knowledge of life. She had no idea about Bhashkar’s other 
“pillion-riders.” Had he taken them also to the abandoned 
temple and shown them the stone lovers? A view of reality— 
that’s what he had said to her the first time, and she had not 
known what he meant. To think that it was she who had led 
him to the reality! 

There was a curious burning in her heart as she saw 
Bhashkar’s “pillion-riders,” who stood one by one in the alcove 
and grew fused with the image they faced. She fought off the 
ache, working hard all day in the canteen, losing herself in the 
early hours of the night in the pattern of Club life. Tired, she 
fell asleep as soon as she went to bed. But once in a while, when 
sleep would not come, the burning in her heart grew fierce, and 
consumed all else. 

The visit to the Minar had not come off yet. Next Sunday 
was the date set. But the day before, Debes came hurrying down 
the platform, his face unusually excited. He stepped up to 
Sumita and with a quick, unexpected gesture pulled a steel pin 
from her pile of braided hair. Dropping the pin in his pocket, he 
answered her astonished look with: “We in the Air Force are 
a superstitious lot, you know? We have our faith in tokens.” 

“What a token!” said Nandini, scoffing. 

“I can't think of one more precious.” 

“Why this hurry to get a token, anyway!” 

“There’s a hurry, Nandini. My leave’s been canceled. I fly 
to the front at early dawn—tomorrow.” 



Chapter 

THIRTY-FIVE 


W hat! not ready yet?” rupa came hustling into the 
four-bed room at the bungalow's east corner and saw the children, 
faces washed and hair tidy, still busy with their clothes. She sat 
down on the bed which the twins shared. ‘‘The circus starts at 
six-thirty. You mustn’t miss Item One: tiger tamer with her pet 
animal.” 

Excitement athrob in her voice—was that because of the 
pleasure she was about to give to the children? Seats had been 
booked for them in advance. For the ayah too. They could not 
leave the ayah alone in the house because of her temper; the day 
before, she had had a fight with Ramlal in the kitchen. The cook 
in a mood of mischief had taunted her for serving a “Cheeni 
spy.” She had said in answer that her sole concern was the 
children—and all children were creatures of innocence. Ramlal 
dropped other mocking words, and the ayah, roused at last, 
darted toward him, brandishing a faggot in her band. He sprang 
away from the attack. ‘‘Cheeni temper comes with Cheeni 
pay!” he taunted as he fled, not returning until a half hour later, 
when he could be sure that the ayah was not waiting for him in 
the kitchen. 

The circus had met with opposition before its arrival in 
Steeltown. The city council had decided that such entertainment 
was not proper in wartime. There was apparently nothing im¬ 
proper in the cinema, though 1 A compromise was suggested by 
the worried circus proprietor: He would donate to the National 
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Defense Fund a percentage of his takings every day. Good idea, 
that, everyone agreed. It would swell Lohapur’s contribution to 
the fund—the easiest way; and with strong patriotic support the 
net earnings of the circus would remain unaffected. 

Forefinger, the first to be ready, moved to Rupa’s side. “A 
new scent!" she cried at once, her nostrils dilating. This was a 
richer perfume than the one Rupa usually wore. Forefinger's 
remark had ?n instant effect, and the other girls hurried up, 
sniffing. But Ting-ling had to locate the exact spot from which 
the scent came. She climbed on Rupa’s knees and continued 
her exploration. The face. The bare arms—for Rupa wore a 
sleeveless jacket. Under the sari fold the jacket had a low neck¬ 
line. Ting-ling drew deep breaths, pressing her nose to an area 
under the neckline—there the scent was strongest. Then the 
others started smelling her, drawing deep breaths with cries of 
delight. This aroma was lovely! 

“Since you enjoy me so much, there's no need to take you 
out to a show!" 

They arrived well before six thirty, but the circular four-tier 
gallery was already full. Ten rows of chairs covered the wide floor 
space, and Rupa had booked seats next to the arena itself. 

Thumb disapproved of that. “Money wasted. The gallery's 
good enough.” 

“Money is meant to be wasted. Don’t be stingy, Thumb." 

Forefinger spoke in support of her sister, but for a different 
reason: “To sit so close to the animals! What if a tiger loses his 
temper? He'll pounce on those nearest him, won't he?” 

“He will eat me!" said Middle Finger. There was more fat 
on her than on the others. 

Rupa said: “He won't have the chance. Even after he leaves 
the cage he will be in an enclosure of tall iron bars." 

The argument stopped, for the tiger was being wheeled into 
the arena, and the outer bars were being set up. Presently the 
beast with striped coat and amber eyes sauntered out the cage 
door. Facing him was a woman with a whip. Dark-skinned, wiry, 
she wore pink breeches and jacket. It was hard to tell her age, 
but she could be near thirty. The whip cracked; the tiger 
crouched in obedience. Again—and the tiger lay supine on his 
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back, legs clawing the air; then he rolled over and over like a 
playful dog. Up on his feet, he gave an unexpected growl: The 
whip cracked; his answer was a snarl. The whip touched him like 
a snake striking; the snarl dropped. The woman, satisfied, sat 
astride his back and rode him around the enclosure, a triumphant 
arm uplifted. 

“She looks like a queen!” cried Thumb, awestruck. 

Forefinger scoffed. “You have heard of a queen riding a 
tiger?” 

“In Africa—yes.” 

“Africa! All fib.” Then she remembered. “No tigers in 
Africa! Only lions. Chang-ngo, you didn’t know!” 

“Hush!” said Thumb, her eyes on the enclosure. The great 
moment was about to come. 

The tiger sat on his haunches, mouth wide open in a yawn. 
The woman thrust her head into the cavern. Against the bun 
of her hair tied low at the nape of her neck the tiger's side teeth 
glinted whitely. 

The twins, who sat on either side^of Rupa, sidled up to her 
and she felt them shiver. “Nothing to fear.” She clutched an arm 
of each. “He is as tame as a dog, don't you see?” 

Cage and beast gone, a clown started his pranks. Rupa 
looked at her watch, and grew restless. The audience roared 
with laughter, but Rupa saw nothing, heard nothing. There was 
a kind of struggle in her face. She resolved it, saying: “Look, 
children. Time for me to go. I’ll be back before the show ends 
at nine o’clock. The ayah will, look after you. But don’t leave 
until I’m back.” 

Thumb was the only one to hear what Rupa said. She cried 
in astonishment: “You’re going away! But the show has just 
started. I don’t understand, Rupa-Sister.” 

Rupa grew flustered. “I—I have to meet someone. Yes, 
Chang-ngo, it’s important.” She craned her neck toward the ayah, 
repeating what she had already said. 

“Go,” said the ayah, showing no surprise. She gave Rupa 
a long glance and a smiling, warmly approving nod. It was as 
though she knew—intuitively! 

Rupa hurried along the passageway between lines of chairs. 



walked to the gate, and hailed a cycle rickshaw. “CE’s bunga¬ 
low/’ she ordered. The man turned at once, giving her a long 
glance and a nod. 

Let them all know. What did she care? Things had worked 
according to plan. She would simply have to wait for Bhashkar’s 
return. 

But he was back already! He was seated on the veranda, 
and Ramlal had just brought the tea. 

“Rupa . . . The children?” 

“They're at the circus. In the ayah's charge.” 

“Oh!” 

Had not he himself wanted this? Resented the children's 
perpetual presence. Yet, the barrier gone, he felt a strange 
restraint. 

She was pouring tea. Her hand shook, tea spilling into the 
saucer. She rose, saucer in hand, walked to the veranda's edge, 
and threw out the slop. She stood gazing at the twilight en¬ 
veloping the lawn. A swarm of birds came flying in fonnation 
and broke up, scattering into thick-leaved trees in the compound, 
their home for the night. A cricket burst into harsh cry. Every 
evening for two weeks Rupa had listened to the ceaseless metal¬ 
lic cry and wondered how it could come from so small an insect. 

Back in her seat, she saw the second cup on the cane table. 
Ramlal had come and gone. 

“You look thoughtful, Rupa.” 

That was a challenge. She needed just that challenge. 

“I was recalling the first time I met you. In Room Nineteen.” 

He cast his mind back. Several moments passed before he 
spoke again. “I expected someone like Mrs. Mehra to turn up. 
Plump and motherly. I wasn’t prepared for what I saw!” 

She saw the man in Room Nineteen turn in his swivel chair 
as she entered and closed the door. She stood against the door, 
a sheaf of files in hand, and heard him say, “You’re the new girl 
in the Security Office?” She nodded, still speechless. “I don't 
know your name, though.” “Rupa.” “Rupa . . . what?” “Just 
Rupa.” “Just Rupa?” He laughed. And as she stepped forward 
and placed her burden on the table, “You needn't have carried 
all that lot. You could have given it to a messenger boy.” “I'm 



used to carrying things, sir." “Really?” “I’ve worked as an air 
hostess.” “Oh! But plastic lunch trays are lighter than office 
filesl” Now at last she felt at ease and returned his bantering 
tone, “The food isn’t plasticl” 

.... He placed an elbow on the cane table and leaned for¬ 
ward. “Well?” 

“You could have seen me long before I set foot in Room 
Nineteen. Once I passed within a yard of you in a corridor, but 
I could have been transparent.” 

“What stupidity!” 

“I was once leaving the GM’s room when you entered.” 

“How could I have looked at you in the GM's presence?” 

She shook her head with a pensive smile. 

“So many years you lived in the West, absorbing its life, 
becoming part of that life. Yet, back home, you were sucked 
at once into five thousand years of Indianism!” 

“I don’t understand, Rupa—” 

“Deep down in him an Indian remains what he was in the 
times of yore. Gandhi was no accident of history—he was the 
quintessence of all our present and all our past! But . . . how 
could I know? One day you spoke to me about Gandhigram— 
such brave words! You said it was what you’d have to fight all 
over the country. I believed you. Enough of America had gone 
into you to sustain that kind of fight, so I believed.” 

He put his cup down and lighted his pipe. Rupa waited 
until he released a whiff of smoke. 

“The truth is that America as a whole has meant nothing 
to you. You brought back the industrial know-how. Not the 
know-how of life! This is the case with every Indian. He goes 
West and becomes a new person. He returns home and at once 
he is a complete Indian. In the past month or two I’ve under¬ 
stood something that’s puzzled me ever since I learned to think. 
I've understood my American mother. The reason she had to 
go away.” 

That was why her mother had had to go away. She couldn’t 
stand the Indianism. Rupa was her mother all over, not in looks 
alone. 

“Technical knowledge is your only link with the West.” 
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She returned to the point from which she had deviated. “Where 
that knowledge ends, the spinning wheel begins. And the out¬ 
come? Sheer contradiction!” 

His teacup was empty. She started to fill it again. He was 
smoking, thinking. Was that the truth? Gandhigram installed 
within his own self? With its physical form destroyed, its second 
habitation would be more secure. A harsh truth, if it were truth! 

“Yet, strangely, you said to me one day: ‘India needs women 
of your type as much as it needs the Western machines/ You 
said that. And: ‘You’ll destroy the stability of our social life. 
You’ll create chaos. But you will give us something dynamic. 
You will restore the youth of the nation/ How I thrilled to those 
words of yours!” 

Yes, he had spoken those words in honest belief. You had 
to accept industrial civilization in its entirety. You could not 
have a rejuvenated body with an old man’s head on the shoulders. 
Or a young head on an age-shrunken frame. He was about to 
speak when Rupa stopped him with a gesture of her hand. 

“Western women have thrilled to the image of the Indian 
as depicted by their storytellers. The Indian sheik! The Oriental 
supercharged with sex! That was a Western discovery. They 
found him first in the Arab countries. Then the sheik appeared 
in India wearing a new garb. Woman, his food and drink! This 
character could be set into bygone times or the present age. He 
could be a maharaja or a peasant. The same image, always! Il¬ 
lustrations out of the Hindu classic, Kamashashtral” 

He seemed amused. “The sheik is good reading. You must 
have enjoyed his amorous exploits.” 

Her face had a sour look. 

“Yes. Until I saw the fake. Then the illusion broke. This 
character in real life—he is inhibited by his long history. He 
stands for conventions that the world beyond has discarded. 
He is misplaced in modem times. He is absurd, he is—” She 
cut herself short, and a deep sigh of weariness came out of her 
parted lips. She felt her eyelids grow heavy and would have liked 
to close them for a bit. She would have liked to be emptied of all 
thought, all feeling. 

Smoke poured out of Bhashkar’s mouth—the pipe lay held 
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between his teeth. Rupa watched, a burning in her eyes. Her 
hand rose, reached toward the curved stem of wood, and pulled 
it away. 

He stared, amazed. The way she held the pipe between her 
lips—he could have laughed. And she started to cough, as he 
had expected. 

“There!" Reproachfully. He took the pipe back from her 
relaxed fingers. 

Her penciled brows pulled together in self-reproach. Why 
did she have to behave like a teen-ager? If a pipe could help, 
there were twenty of them arrayed in three rows on his bedside 
table. Why did she have to create this fuss? The struggle, the 
decision, the preparation . . . and the teen-ager stuff, the acrid 
smoke in the throat! 

Her breast under the low neckline of the blouse heaved 
suddenly. She would have to speak. Now or never. 

“Is it so very hard for you to regain something of what you 
found in the West?" 

Color, savor. The words came instantly to his mind. Virtue 
and vice give life its color, savor. He had said that to Satyajit 
when they met the first time. Words meant to be a challenge. 
It was months ago, but it could be yesterday! That was also the 
first time he met Sumita. Eyes too big for her face, he had de¬ 
cided. Cowlike eyes. Later he knew that nothing in her was cow¬ 
like. Were it otherwise . .. 

“Don't you ever recall the women who contributed to your 
joy of living?” 

“Rupa, I cannot do you wrong. I am much too fond of you. 
You know that?" 

But . . . not much time had passed since the day he had 
been close to making love to her. After he had seen her without 
clothes. Had the children been away— 

“Wrong?" Her voice was mocking. “How typically Indian! 
What wrong did you do to the women of America? Did any of 
them think you were doing her wrong?” She was gazing at him, 
eyes brimmed with a hard lucency. 

He cried, pleading, “Must you be so vengefully Western?" 

Which was the true Rupa? Looking at her the other day, 
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he had seen sadness in the depths of her eyes. She had not wanted 
him to love her bare form alone. Yet . . . what had taken hold 
of her today? 

She spoke strange words. “Must you be dominated by 
Satyajit? The Satyajit within you?” 

Never before had he seen himself in that light! Could it 
be that even his ideas about vice had changed? Vice used to be 
a harmless word. You were entitled to your private vice, so long 
as it hurt no one and pleased a few. 

“Why shouldn’t I be like one of those women you used 
to know? They came into your life and went away. They were 
mere moments in your life. That’s all I want to be. A moment 
in your life.” 

She would never be content with so little, whatever she 
might say on an impulse. Could he make her understand that? 
Searching for words, he saw the green luster in her eyes fade off 
mistily; and vivid on her slackened mouth was the look he had 
known on a score of mouths. 

“Bhashkar!” 

Her cream-complexioned arm moved toward him, and her 
voice had a hollow note. “You think and think and think! You 
think too much, Bhashkar!” 

His defenses crumbled away in one explosive instant. He 
rose from his chair. 

“Come... Rupa!” 



Chapter 

THIRTY-SIX 


T 

X HIS MENACE IS NOT ONLY TO ASSAM OR LADAKH OR INDIA 

alone; it is a menace to Asia and a menace to the entire world. 
The grossest form of imperialism . . .” 

It was the voice of India's Prime Minister. 

The war had taken a dangerous turn. Outnumbering the 
Indian troops six or seven times, the Chinese were sweeping down 
like an avalanche. Logistic advantage was all on their side. But 
even more important was their military intelligence work done 
over the years—unknown Indian territory in the Assam region 
had been mapped out in great detail—and this led to the fall 
of Sela Pass. While the pass at a height of fifteen thousand feet 
was subjected to a fierce frontal assault, a strong column took a 
secret jungle route and outflanked the defending garrison, which 
had to retreat over the trackless mountainsides to escape com¬ 
plete encirclement. 

Bireswar returned home late in the night and knocked on 
Satyajit's door. He had to give his friend the latest news. 

“They are now sixty-five miles from the foothills of Assam. 
Tea plantations are being evacuated. Tejpur is now a mere shell 
of a city. Assam will be cut from the rest of India. The oil fields 
will be lost. Unless we counterattack with massive strength. We 
don't have the weapons. The U.S. Government has promised 
us modem rifles and transport aircraft. Peking has reacted vio¬ 
lently to that. The United States is determined to prolong the 
Sino-Indian conflict,’ said Marshal Chen Yi, the Foreign Min- 



ister. To help a country defend itself against aggression—that's 
warmongering!” 

“What about the Soviet Union?” 

“All through the past fortnight Radio Peking has been pour¬ 
ing abuse on the Russians. It isn't only that the Cuban settle¬ 
ment has upset the Chinese applecart. There are reports that 
Moscow has been exerting pressure on Peking, asking that the 
dispute be settled peacefully.” 

Satyajit sank into a vision. 

It was World War Two. The Japanese had stormed through 
defensive rings on the Assam border, and Allied forces had fallen 
back to other positions. What if those also broke down? It was 
in this crisis that Gandhi started to forge his weapon of resistance. 
The world would have known a new kind of conflict, had not 
the tide of battle turned against the Japanese and had they not 
been flung back into Burma. 

Today the ground was ready again for Gandhi. 

The Chinese would be ruthless. Yet the struggle would con¬ 
tinue. Even as war had continued after great battles in which 
tens of thousands lay dead. Humanity had to prevail over self- 
annihilating folly. The goodness of the inner spirit had to over¬ 
power the raging brute. Let the experiment reach its decisive 
point in one country, and it would generate a worldwide current! 

“What are you thinking, Satyajit?” 

The words came bursting from his lips: 

“ With folded arms and steady eyes, 

And little fear and less surprise, 

Look upon them as they slay 
Till their rage has died away/ ” 


Bireswar saddened on his friend's account. “You will have 
a dozen followers,” Bireswar resumed. “You can count myself 
as one of them.” 

“You, Bites? You have no faith in nonviolence, either as a 
moral force or as a practical measure. Why should you wish—” 
“To die for the cause? It's your personal magnetism, Satya¬ 
jit! I cannot let you down in the hour of need. But remember 
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this: You and I and the few others—we'll be ineffectual angelsl 
You have heard of men setting fire to their oil-soaked clothes 
in protest against some kind of injustice. We'll be doing some¬ 
thing like that. Poets will write verses on us. Will that help India 
to retain her freedom?” 

“Certain values transcend freedom.” 

“Certain values—for instance?” 

“Gandhi-ji was not bom in freedom. All his life, except for 
a few months, lay within the framework of colonial rule. A good 
part of that life lay buried in prison cells. Yet he was always the 
free man, while those who held him imprisoned were the unfree 
ones.” 

Later in the night, eyes closed but sleepless, Satyajit tried 
to come to grips with reality. Freedom, in Gandhi's reckoning, 
was only the means with which to reach targets further away. 
Those targets were now as remote as ever before. 

Economic planning. Coie projects. Higher per capita in¬ 
come. He, Cambridge-trained economist, should love all that! 
India could not stay away from world forces. Independence was 
a bridge for interdependence. All the same, it was in India that 
Gandhi was bom. Nor was he unique in this country. He had 
simply added a new link to the chain of inner obligations reach¬ 
ing out of the ancient age. 

Chain? The word made Satyajit wonder. Could you apply 
that word to inner obligations? Bhashkar would; so would others 
of his way of thinking. But here was a curious fact. He, Satyajit, 
had called inner obligations a chain! 

Disciplined living could be a chain, admittedly. A useful 
chain. But ... a chain was good only when it served a good 
purpose. There was the chain tied to a ship’s anchor. What hap¬ 
pened when the anchor got stuck? The chain became a danger. 
It had to be cut asunder. 

In the wake of that thought came Suruchi, her face shining 
in the dark, illumined, and with her slim hands she was pulling 
at an anchor chain! The hard effort made her breath quick, and 
she was wet with perspiration. Yes, the chain had got stuck! 

“Let me help you, Ruchi”—and he saw her face grow 
pleased and heard the husky note of her laugh. 

“Guess!” Eyes snapping in fun. 



“Guess what?” 

“Boy or girl?” 

His glance rested, reflective, on the swelling curvature of 
her body as she came to bed in her nightgown, lying flat on her 
back. The curvature looked somewhat absurd on the neat, slender 
form, but there was no suggestion of shapelessness. Her flesh 
had expanded as if in an overblown lotus, but the unity of her 
body was not lost; the rhythm was retained. A kind of awe came 
upon him as he reached out and rested his palm on top of the 
peak, wondering how much higher it would rise in the month 
that still remained. When his hand was sliding to the under- 
slope, her fingers caught hold of it, halting its progress, drawing 
it back to the summit. There she let it stay. 

“Boy or girl?” she was demanding again. 

“Girl. I've given her a name.” 

“Will you take my son away from me?” 

“My daughter—” 

“Next time! Tell me what name you’ve given her.” 

“Sumita.” 

“I've named my son—” 

He interrupted. “This one here”—his fingers tapping gently 
—“this one within you is Sumita. Have a girl to start with. Don't 
you care for a girl?” 

“Don’t I!” The face tight, visibly warm. “Sumita ... !” 

“You like the name, I can see.” 

“What if she has a tall nose like yours?” 

“She has your nose, eyes, face. She is you in miniature.” 

“You have nothing to give her?” She thought for a bit, and 
cried in alarm: ““What if she has your cleverness? She will think 
her mother stupid. What then?” 

On the thirtieth day of the invasion the Chinese recorded 
one of history’s surprises. They proclaimed a ceasefire. 

It was a unilateral move. Chinese forces had left the Hima¬ 
layan wall behind them and were trundling toward the foothills. 
All at once they halted, then started to pull back. Peking had 
ordered a withdrawal to the McMahon Line, or thereabouts. 

Satyajit, hearing the news, grew dazed with happiness. His 
faith was vindicated. Chinese humanity had asserted itself—even 
before the forces of nonviolence had been marshaled. 



But when he went to the House he heard in the lobby other 
interpretations of the withdrawal. 

Winter, about to descend, would block up the mountain 
passes with immense masses of snow, and the lines of supply 
and reinforcement would be cut. Retreat, if necessary, would be 
out of the question. A month hence the Chinese would be iso¬ 
lated, unsupported from their base, and facing counterattack. 

“A Dunkirk or a Pearl Harbor is never the end of the story,” 
a Whip of the ruling party pointed out. One phase of the war 
was over; the next was about to start. The surprise element was 
gone; the Indian Army was ready to regroup, strike back. The 
Chinese, realists that they were, knew their limitations. To with¬ 
draw in the moment of victory would be a grand gesture! It 
would impress the world with the image of a peace-loving Peking. 
On the propaganda front it was a masterstroke. 

Rumors were echoing in the lobby. The Soviet Union had 
put strong pressure on the Chinese. The American Seventh Fleet 
was moving to the Bay of Bengal, its aerial arm ready to strike. 
There was no way to confirm such rumors, though. 

The stage was now set for his own battle, Satyajit reflected. 
Now that the national emergency had eased, the demand of 
Steeltown would soon be granted. 

His mind went back to Gandhi’s numerous fasts. 

The last one, “addressed to the conscience of all,” asked 
for communal peace in India and Pakistan, peace based on the 
belief that Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs were brothers. On 
fervent reassurance from all quarters, he terminated the fast. 
Two days afterward, a bomb was thrown at him in a prayer meet¬ 
ing, but he was unhurt. Nine more days passed, and three shots 
fired from an automatic pistol found their mark. 

That night, over the radio, the Prime Minister spoke out 
of his grieving heart: 

“The light has gone out of our lives. Yet I am wrong. A 
thousand years hence that light will still be seen in this country, 
and the world will see it.” 

Would not a dim flicker of that light be seen today in a 
meek lamp of clay? 

“Satyajit—” 

Bireswar stood in the deserted lobby, stooping with misery. 
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What could have happened? The ceasefire gone, the invasion 
resumed? 

“It’s Ashok—” 

Ashok? Satyajit felt a rush of apprehension. Not killed in 
action just as the fighting came to its end? How could Nandini 
bear such a terrible shock? 

Captain Ashok Bannerjee was holding an observation post 
against a heavy barrage of artillery and mortar fire. The Chinese 
attacked in great strength, but Ashok, with his men, kept on 
defending the position. All the six soldiers were killed. Ashok 
dropped unconscious with a severe head injury. Later, he was 
picked up by Indian troops, and evacuated. 

Satyajit felt an overwhelming relief. “Wounded,” he 
breathed. 

Bireswar’s voice was strained. “His eyes—” 

“Yes?” 

“They may be lost.” 

The misery flooded back. To be blinded at twenty-five. His 
mother had given him a big birthday party only the other day. 

“Nandini?” It was hard to frame the question, but Bireswar 
understood. 

“She knows all the facts. She wants to get married to Ashok 
at the military hospital, by registration. Her father said, ‘Nandini, 
you can't do that.’ She answered him, ‘When I gain the right to 
call him my husband, I shall be fully prepared for whatever may 
happen.’ And she wasn’t speaking out of impulse. She was the 
most tranquil person in that house.” 

Satyajit said, “Nandini will marry Ashok, knowing . . .” 

“Yes. Nandini is like that. You wouldn’t suspect it, looking 
at the lighthearted girl with her great capacity for fun. She will 
fly tomorrow to Kashmir.” 

“Let Sumita go with her, if that will help.” 

“No. She has to be alone. All the strength she needs can 
come from only one source—from herself.” 



Chapter 

THIRTY-SEVEN 


M RS. MEHRA CAME TO RUPA'S ROOM, A LETTER IN HAND. 
Ah To had written from prison. Chinese nationals had been 
given the option of being repatriated to their country—a ship 
was waiting for them at a South Indian port. Ah To had com¬ 
municated his wish to leave. His shop would be taken over by 
another shoemaker on Nehru Avenue. He was grateful to Mrs. 
Mehra that she had done so much for his children. Now they 
would happily return to their homeland. 

“I saw him in prison a week back,” Mrs. Mehra said. “I told 
him the children were lucky—there was someone taking a 
motherly interest in them. You don't mind that I said 'moth¬ 
erly'?” She did not wait for a reply, but continued. "We've done 
our duty. The CE has given the children shelter. You have given 
them love. All that has to come to an end. That's inevitable.” 
Mrs. Mehra foresaw Sumita's return from Delhi—news of the 
ceasefire had just come. There could easily be complications 
unless .. . And Rupa also had to be protected from heartbreak. 
Obviously she knew nothing about Sumita. Sad, that she had no 
mother, none to find her a groom. If only—Mrs. Mehra sighed— 
if only she could help! 

"Rupa.” 

"Yes, Mrs. Mehra?” 

She hesitated. She recalled the exquisite grace on Rupa's 
face as she came out of Room Nineteen. In the exuberance of 
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her feelings Rupa had planted a kiss on her cheek! But it was 
pointless to let her get even more hurt. 

“Remember the Air India post advertised? Air hostess?” 

“You mean.. 

“Yes. If I were you... Why, it's a lovely life.” 

Rupa sank in thought. Mrs. Mehra was right. Mrs. Mehra 
always did the right thing instinctively. 

“Too late.” 

“They’ve called you to an interview. The result is not hard 
to guess.” 

Rupa looked confused. “I didn’t apply. How could they 
send for me?” 

Mrs. Mehra’s hand plunged into the neck of her blouse and 
she drew from that storage place a long envelope. “There! Let 
me tell you a secret. I wrote out an application on your behalf. 
I gave them my home address. The reply has come this morning, 
in the same mail that brought Ah To’s letter.” She watched 
Rupa’s face, which still looked confused. “It was wrong of me 
to have signed your name. Even so . . . Think it over, Rupa. 
They want you in Calcutta next Thursday. Plenty of time to 
make up your mind.” She paused again for some moments. 
“Meanwhile, no harm in telling them you’ll come for the inter¬ 
view. May I use your typewriter?” And she did not wait for 
affirmation. 

This was the best way, Rupa mused as the typewriter 
clicked. Her mind went back to the evening she had created 
for herself and Bhashkar. But—what had she wanted? As he led 
her to his room the question had come throbbing into her mind: 
What do you want? An act of love when there’s no love—can 
you endure that? Can you? 

She had been possessed by the obsession that she needed 
him. His self-control had broken down, she had seen that al¬ 
ready. This room. This bed. Had the children left them alone 
that night. . . The night of the circus there was no barrier be¬ 
tween them. Yet, face to face with him, she had been caught 
between two contrary forces. Was it true that she wanted to be 
a mere moment in his life, as she had just told him? Like Mary 
Ann and all the other women he had known and discarded? 
What would she leave in him except scom? 



The Indianism in him, briefly suppressed, would have the 
last word; and it was sure to be a stern verdict. 

John Wakefield had been untroubled by inner hesitations. 
A wiser manl 

A curious thought followed. Was there in her the same In¬ 
dianism with another label? Mary Ann would not have been 
troubled the way she was troubled. Mary Ann would have seized 
the moment with senses ablaze, not caring about the outcome. 
But she, Rupa . . . 

She was for him not Rupa but any woman. She was all body, 
which nature had made seductive. But she did not want to be 
reduced to that. There had to be something more. 

On the threshold of fulfillment she resisted him with a 
sudden new strength. For a while he was taken aback; he had 
not expected such contradiction. How was he going to meet it? 
He turned off the light switch. Deep darkness enveloped them. 
His arms took her again. He unbuttoned her jacket. His mouth 
met her breast. 

The bldod grew delirious in her veins, and she could not 
stand it any more. She was on the point of surrender. But she 
hated to be Mary Ann. Mary Ann lay between them, a new bar¬ 
rier. And other faceless women. After this night she would be¬ 
come as faceless as each one of them. She held herself in a tight 
grip, denying him. And time passed. And several points of sur¬ 
render passed. Until the dream words that had rung in her ears 
over and over again became real: “I love you . . . Rupa!" After 
that, there was nothing else that counted, neither body nor mind, 
nor pleasure nor pain. * 

She had given herself no chance since that night to see him 
again. For the dream words spoken in the heat of passion, words 
that shone in the thick dark of seclusion like jewels, had turned 
in broad daylight into bits of colored glass. He had spoken these 
words of love to a score of women. No, she could not be content 
as a Mary Ann. Never. 

Mrs. Mehra turned round and held out a typed sheet. 

‘‘This time you'd better sign. Don't worry—I made a per¬ 
fect job of forgery on your application. Now I must hurry off, 
Rupa. Keep in touch—” 

After Mrs. Mehra had gone, Rupa slipped a new sheet into 



the machine. Her letter of resignation. She regretted she could 
not give due notice, and hoped to be excused. Her fingers felt 
numb, and stopped on the keyboard, but she forced herself to 
continue. She kept the letter unsealed on her desk, and turned 
a lingering glance around the room. A small room that had be¬ 
come her second home. The table draped with green baize; the 
files in steel shelves. An earthen water pitcher stood in a corner 
on a low stool, a tumbler on its long neck. She filled the tumbler, 
and drank. “Farewell!” she said to the room as she stepped out, 
closing the door softly. She did not take the elevator, but walked 
down the stairs, four flights of them, her hand sliding on the 
polished brass rail. She picked up her bicycle from the stand, 
smiling at the man in charge; and at the big iron gate she stopped 
to look back at the massive structure. Farewell, Steelhouse! 

As she went down the empty streets she made up her mind. 
Ah To would take away the children tomorrow. Why not leave 
before they were gone? She could pack a suitcase in half an hour. 
She had remained the light-traveling air hostess of three years 
before—all else could be left in Mrs. Mehra’s haftds. Good to 
think she was going back to the Airways. Flying between airport 
and airport. Sleeping always in hotels. She would be the first 
glimpse of India for many passengers from abroad. She would 
give them coffee and help them fasten their seat belts, and the 
middle-aged ones would keep their eyes on her, wondering about 
her Indian figure under the sari—was she like the sculpture the 
Airways had advertised? 

She would again meet John Wakefield—that was certain. 
Not the one she had known, but another. Maybe she would seek 
diversion with him. When fierce germs consumed your blood 
you had to take antibiotics no less fierce, even if the reaction hurt. 

She had no regrets. Not about John Wakefield. Nor about 
Bhashkar. 

He, too, need have no regrets. 

Her feet slowed on the pedal as a blur of tears covered her 
eyes. She let the tears fall. A car was coming in her direction, 
but she did not care. It went past slowly, then stopped with a 
sudden screech of brakes. The man at the wheel had obviously 
seen the tears running down her cheeks. She pushed the pedal 
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hard, harder. The man would look back in wonderment, unsure 
what to do, but in a minute he would be going his way. 

A new thought struck her. Why let this torture be pro¬ 
longed? Why not leave ... today? There was a train for Calcutta 
at six fifteen. It was not too late ... 

Quickly she made up her mind. There was still time to bid 
farewell to the children. She turned the bicycle and entered a 
side street. Ten minutes' ride brought her to the bungalow. 

First, the big news to deliver. Ah To would be out of prison 
tomorrow. The children would go back home the same day. Soon 
after, they would all leave for China. A sea voyage to Hong Kong; 
a journey by railroad to Canton, and beyond. 

It was an attractive picture that she drew. “So exciting for 
you!" she concluded, watching the faces of her listeners. This 
bond between her and the children, this agony, had to end 
quickly. And she resumed, speaking in a breathless rush, telling 
them about her plan. She also was leaving Steeltown. In two 
hours' time she would be on the Calcutta Express. 

Having spoken, she heaved a sigh of relief. Her life story 
in Steeltown had come to its conclusion. 

Chang-ngo and Nu-hsin hid their feelings—that was their 
Chinese heritage. The twins had a puzzled look; they under¬ 
stood nothing. It was Erh-ku who broke down utterly. She 
covered her face with her hands, while heavy sobs shook her body. 

Let the misery drain out of her in tears, Rupa thought. 
Suppression would only make it worse. The tears she herself had 
shed had helped. 

This was the end of Erh-ku Roy/ 

She recalled the spinning wheel the girl had brought from 
Gandhigram. She had even made Bhashkar take a turn at plying 
the wheel. Every time the thread broke in Bhashkar's hand, she 
had laughed. Such a big engineer could not spin thread! Bhash¬ 
kar, though shamed, devoted a half hour every day to the wheel. 
Would it simply be a mechanical gesture? Or would he gain 
from that gesture some element of the spirituality with which the 
simple wooden implement was vested? 

Then there was the girl’s return to school. 

She had insisted on return. Against the will of her sisters 
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she had pressed her decision on Bhashkar. He had said, “You 
don't like your Rupa-Sister to teach you?" But she had been firm 
in her demand. She would go back. Even though she had no 
valid reason to offer. “What if they sneer at you again? You will 
be all alone. It will be hard for you, don't you see?" She con¬ 
tinued to be stubborn. Then Bhashkar saw the experimental 
aspect. How would the schoolgirls behave, the roused passion 
gone? Since Erh-ku was sure of herself and her friends— 

So she went to school. Bhashkar himself took her. The bell 
had not rung yet, and the girls were loitering about, some of them 
playing hopscotch. He saw the sudden doubt on the child's face, 
the tension and the fear. He descended, picked her up, and put 
her down on her feet. He gave her an encouraging pat on the 
back. “Go ahead!" He had high regard for a fighter. He waited 
at the porch to see what would happen. Several girls had already 
seen her and were now coming forward. “Erh-ku!" they cried. 
“Where were you all these days, Erh-ku?" The word spread like 
magic, and more girls crowded up. “Where's Chang-ngo? 
Where's Nu-hsin? Why don’t they come to school?" . . . “They 
have to join next Sunday’s picnic by the riverside. Will you tell 
them, Erh-ku?" 

That was that—Bhashkar breathed a sigh of relief. He had 
a glimpse of Erh-ku as he returned to the car seat. Face bright, 
she was waving at him. He waved back. The brave girl had won 
her battle. 

All that, Rupa had heard from Bhashkar in the evening. She 
knew, too, that a chauffeur had taken the car back to school. 
Erh-ku had come home with several presents in her schoolbag: 
transfer pictures, a piece of red ribbon, a portrait of Christ. 

It would be a bare week before she was returning to China. 

And the twins—would there be someone ever again to throw 
Tzu-chun in the air and make faces at Ting-ling? 

The pain wouldn't be theirs alone. Bhashkar, too, would 
suffer 

Chang-ngo interrupted her thoughts. She spoke in a small 
voice. “I have cooked fish for you, Rupa-Sister.” 

“Come. We'll eat.” She put an arm around Erh-ku. 

Ramlal served the fish. They ate in a stupor. After the brief 
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meal was over, Nu-hsin spoke, her eyes cast down on the food 
plate. 

“Rupal” Sometime during the past week she had stopped 
saying Rupa-Sister. She loved to say just Rupa. 

Rupa turned her face, still holding the chopsticks the chil¬ 
dren had taught her to use. 

“Will you .. . will you let me give you a massage, the last 
time?” 

Rupa smiled. “Cornel” 

Down the long passage, the children following in a row. 
She entered the comer room at the other end, took her clothes 
off as usual, and laid herself down on the bed. 

Nu-hsin’s hands drummed on the slight curve of the smooth 
white stomach. A month more and it would have become nicely 
trim. But there were only minutes left! 

Eyes closed, Rupa absorbed the familiar bed with all her 
senses. She felt Bhashkar’s presence until it enveloped her. Then 
she was lost. With fierce vividness she plunged into recollection. 
She trembled, and Nu-hsin, kneading a small fold on the hips, 
cried, “I hurt you, Rupa?” 

Sweat lay beaded on her upper lip with its faint down. The 
children were watching her, but she did not care. She lost herself 
in fantasy. In the days to come, fantasy would be her friend. 

“Hot?” asked Chang-ngo. “I'll turn on the fan.” 

The ceiling fan whirred. 

I own nothing that’s belonged to him, Rupa thought. What 
shall I take from this room? Handkerchief? Necktie? Her eyes 
wandered about and met the-pipes, three rows of them on the 
bedside table. She reached out for one with a curved stem. Why 
must I behave like a teen-ager? she asked herself, as once before, 
and yet she slipped the pipe into her handbag: 

The watchful eyes showed no change of expression. But 
Chang-ngo gave a secret sign, and the girls trooped out of the 
room, all except Nu-hsin, absorbed in her work—she had done 
with the midriff and had moved to the legs. 

“Such lovely shape your legs have, Rupal” She had said that 
many times before, but this was to be the last. 

Rupa said, "Will you sometimes think of me when you are 
in China?” 
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Nu-hsin answered with sudden passion: “Rupa, when we 
are no longer here, you'll think of us as your enemy!” 

“You... an enemy?” 

“My people attacked your country. How will you forget 
that, ever? I feel shamed. Chang-ngo also. When we are back 
home, we'll become in your eyes—not Thumb, nor Forefinger, 
only Chinese. People with guns. We know all that, Rupa!” 

Spearpoint against spearpoint!—Rupa recalled the pictur¬ 
esque phrase of Mao Tse-tung. But it was just that phrase or 
some equivalent that had become in Robert Clive's hand the 
means with which to build an empire! Now it was not the white 
man—it was Asian against Asian. It was Asian neo-Napoleonism. 
But more atavistic, more ruthless, more dedicated. Where was 
the chance of the people’s freedom? Bandung had become noth¬ 
ing but a name. 

Nu-hsin, watching Rupa's face, noted the melancholy si¬ 
lence. She cried: “Don’t talk about this, Rupa, if it hurts. But 
we’ve gone over this among ourselves and we say in our inner 
heart: We have been happy in this house. More happy than 
ever before. .We’ll not be so happy ever again. We who had no 
mother found a mother. We found a sixth sister. We found a 
second father. All that love and joy and ... I don’t know the 
words, Rupa, but maybe you understand—all that feeling has 
gone into our bone and blood. When we are back in China and 
people ask us about India, we will tell them the truth, Rupa.” 

“Oh, nd, Nu-hsin,” Rupa cried in alarm. “It’s best for you 
to forget.” 

“Forget?” 

“Forget everything about us. How can you, mere children, 
resist a gigantic tide?” 

Nu-hsin’s rosebud mouth smiled. “We’ll not always remain 
mere children, Rupa!” And there was already the grown-up 
woman in her young face as she stared gravely. “Rupa,” she said, 
“never distrust us.” 

*‘I will never distrust you,” Rupa answered. “I will always 
wait hopefully for the bright dawn when this shadow, this stupid 
hostility, will be wiped away.” 

“Those words—I will not forget, ever. And when I have 



told my sisters, they also will not forget them, ever. We have to 
wait a few years before we can tell the twins and they are able to 
understand/’ 

The other children were now coming back to the room. 
Each had something in her hand. They stepped up to the foot 
of the bed and, palms folded, made the gesture of a votive 
offering. 

Rupa sat up, eyes wide. 

Small gifts lay on the bed. The girls in a row dropped to 
their knees and folded their palms again. Rupa recalled at that 
moment the scene Bhashkar had described to her—the girls 
kneeling before the oleograph of Mao Tse-tung. The same atti¬ 
tude, the same gestures . . . 

And those gestures, she knew, would be repeated to 
Bhashkar. 

Nu-hsin was on her feet, about to leave the room. Rupa 
read her mind. 

“Don’t go!” 

The girl stopped. 

“Then take this, Rupa!” She picked out of her hair a steel 
pin with a tiny blue glass duck at its head. And she also dropped 
to her knees beside the others. 

“What can I give you in return?” 

Chang-ngo answered: “You have already given us what we’ve 
needed most. There’s nothing better you can give.” 

Rupa glanced at her watch. She must leave at once. A quar¬ 
ter-hour’s ride on the bicycle. There was just time enough to get 
her things down from her room and rush off to the railway sta¬ 
tion in a taxi. Slipping out of bed, she hurried to put on her sari. 
By this time the ayah and Ramlal also knew, and they were 
waiting on the veranda, faces woeful. Rupa said, smiling, “Feed 
your master with good care, Ramlal/’And she clasped the ayah’s 
arm for some silent moments; the ayah did not know the children 
would be going away so soon to a far land—she had been almost 
their foster-mother. Cool, composed, Rupa took her bicycle from 
where she had left it leaning against the house wall. 

The children stood again in a row, palms folded, and Ramlal 
and the ayah stood by their side in the same attitude. No one 



spoke a word. Rupa did not turn back and look as she went down 
the circular, sloping path. But the bicycle bell clanged twice at 
the wide gateway as though to say, “Farewell . . . farewell.” 



Chapter 

THIRTY-EIGHT 


L7IX DAYS AFTER THE PROCLAMATION OF THE CEASEFIRE, SATYAJIT 

returned to the village with his daughter. 

Headlines had already conveyed the news of his challenge, 
announced within an hour of the official verdict against Gandhi- 
gram. “I have to resist your decision with my life,” he had written 
to the Government. “The only way I can do so is by declaring a 
fast unto death. The fast will cease if, during its progress, the 
Government of its own motion or under the pressure of public 
opinion revises its decision and withdraws its scheme. I regret the 
decision I have taken. I have no other course left open to me. 
It may be that my judgment is warped and I am wholly in error. 
If so, I am not likely to be right in reference to other parts of my 
philosophy of life. In that case, my death by fasting will be a 
penance for my error. ” 

Press comments had stressed the fact that Satyajit had copied 
word for word what Gandhi had written to the British Govern¬ 
ment on one occasion. Was this reflex action, steeped as he was 
in Gandhian thought? Or had he deliberately used the same 
words as a prelude to the same technique of challenge, even 
though directed against the Indian Government? 

Satyajit had communicated his wish that his arrival in 
Gandhigram was not to disturb its daily flow of life. The men 
of the council had accordingly arranged that they alone would 
meet him on the station platform, with Suruchi. 

Suruchi faced her husband and daughter as they stepped off 
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the footboard. But this was not the white-garbed girl she had 
expected to see. Sumita was wearing city clothes, fust clothes? 

“Mother!” Sumita’s arm was encircling her. 

“Sumita—you have grown taller by another inch. Now I 
don't reach even to your chin.” She turned to her husband: 
“Your daughter has taken after you in everything, even to your 
height.” 

“She has your looks, Ruchi. Isn't that enough?” 

He was gazing at her with a fascination that was part fear. 
Had he in the past years given her nothing but futility and pain? 
Laden the scales for her with sorrow after sorrow, and nothing 
on the other side of the balance? And he felt fear that she had 
grown acclimatized to the hurt, that she had nothing left to ask 
for... to demand ... to command. ... He was prepared to make 
up for everything. Everything. 

But where was the time? Death was on his doorstep. He had 
no wish to die, but that was beside the point. If he broke down 
and changed his decision, would he be able to give her whatever 
she wanted? He would be dying every moment for the rest of his 
days because of his loss of self-respect. She would have nothing 
to ask of him then. 

She also was gazing at him, eyes brimming with tenderness. 

It was her misfortune that she had the power to see through 
his outward self as through clear glass, she reflected. He had 
known that power in her and had tried, always, to keep the inner 
man out of sight behind strident belief, the nobility of courage, 
the unflinching deed. He had tried to be—multi-armored. Here, 
in this supreme hour of his test, he would be prepared to exceed 
himself. He would go all the way that Gandhi would have gone. 
But Gandhi would have gone his way with absolute peace of 
mind; he was capable of accepting self-imposed death without 
the least ripple in his equanimity. Satyajit would be battling hard 
every hour, every minute; battling against the inner man, the 
common man whom he wanted to be uncommon. Was not the 
struggle itself a commentary on the lack of preparation? The 
struggle should have ended years before. 

Compassion filled her heart. If only she could help! There 
was no one else who knew him truly; no one could help him 
except she. 
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The men of the council had stood apart for a minute. Now 
they came forward. Each in turn took Satyajit in his arms. The 
face of each showed pride, mixed with humility in the presence 
of greatness. The National Movement, with its destiny fulfilled, 
with its goal of the country's independence reached, had let itself 
become moribund. There was no leadership left in the realm of 
the spirit. Except for Satyajit trying to fill the immense void. 

Krishnamurti spoke: “Words written by Romain Rolland 
come to my mind: ‘If the India of nonviolence were to go down 
in the battle, it is Christ himself who will be pierced by it, with 
a supreme lance thrust, on the Cross. And this time there would 
be no resurrection!' ” 

“It isn’t fair that Satyajit alone undergoes the fast,” said 
Chittaranjan. “Let it be a mass endeavor. Let Gandhigram rise 
to the need of the hour. Let twenty men or thirty—” 

“No!” Satyajit's answer was firm. “Never before has that 
happened. It was always Gandhi bearing the entire burden for 
all his people. You have only to recall the dozen fasts that 
punctuated his years.” 

Swami-ji said, half agreeing: “Gandhi never gave his sup¬ 
port to mass fasting, even when hard pressed. But why not all 
the Council of Five? There could be no objection to that, 
Satyajit. It would be appropriate.” 

Satyajit held back his answer, saying, “Let's move along.” 

The party passed the exit where men of the station staff 
stood waiting reverentially. Manik . . . Gora . . . Ananda . . . 
Satyajit greeted them one by one. It was not until he was on the 
village road that he spoke the word for which the others had 
tensely waited. 

“Be it so.” 

Exultation broke from the men of the council, but Satyajit 
stopped them with a gesture of his hand. 

“However, let us follow the line of individual resistance. The 
line laid down by Gandhi in the days when Japanese soldiers 
were pounding into the Assam Valley. He had no wish to em¬ 
barrass the alien Government facing crisis; to take the least 
advantage of your adversary's misfortune is to be untrue to non¬ 
violence. Resistance would be offered by one person at a time, 
Gandhi decided. As soon as that person went to prison, another 
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would take his place, then another. Today we cannot think of 
imposing any kind of strain on a Government headed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Yet we cannot flinch from the struggle thrust 
upon us. We shall therefore follow the path of individual re¬ 
sistance. When I am gone from the scene, one of you will replace 
me. Resistance will continue on this basis until Gandhigram is 
saved/’ 

Faces fell but there was no word of protest. 

“When does your fast begin, Satyajit?” 

“At sunset.” 

“Not today?” 

“Today.” 

There was silence again. Sunset was only two hours ahead. 

Madhab-Uncle could not keep pace with the others. Sumita 
took his arm. The old man gratefully accepted the help. 

“What do you think of this fast, Sumita? Is it really neces¬ 
sary?” The voice contained sorrow. 

“There's no other way, Madhab-Uncle. Unless Steeltown 
withdraws its threatening hand.” 

“Tell me. I want to understand. Which has more worth— 
the life of this village or of Satyajit? The village can rise again. 
It can be destroyed, not from outside, only from inside. But 
Satyajit will be gone forever.” 

“He also can rise again. So it has happened in our history. 
And in the history of every nation on earth.” 

Madhab-Uncle was thoughtful for a minute. “Will Gandhi- 
ji arise?” he spoke wonderingly. 

Sumita answered: “The Buddha has not risen, but there 
have been a hundred lesser Buddhas, and their combined work 
may have equaled the work of Gautama. We cannot sit still and 
wait for the Messiah to come. If we do, we shall be sitting on 
our haunches forever. Even when the Messiah comes to our door¬ 
step we’ll not see him, for our eyes will be fixed expectantly on 
the far horizon. And the Messiah will go back unanswered like 
a lone beggar.” 

When Satyajit had bathed and changed his clothes, Suruchi 
brought him a brass plate filled with food. He declined; he could 
not have a big meal just before his fast started. Only milk and 
fruit. 
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Suruchi cried huskily: “I have spent hours preparing this 
meal for you. There may not be another chance, ever.” 

Satyajit was gazing at her, the expression on his face tight, 
absorbed, and his answer came after a minute’s silence: 

“I will have everything that you condescend to give me, 
Ruchi.” 

Surprised by his easy acquiescence she cried, “Condescend? 
Why do you say that?” 

“All these years I have deserved nothing from you, and yet 
my demands have been limitless. At last I see it all with clear 
sight. And it is too late.” 

Tears could have burst from her eyes, but she fought and 
held them back, lips clenched. The wonder that he could now 
see it all! If only it was not too late for a new beginning. The 
beginning could not go far back through the years. That was not 
what she wanted or was prepared for. The past years, too, had 
brought enrichment, and she could not negate them, throw them 
away. And she would hate to see Satyajit cast himself adrift. She 
would like her husband to be Satyajit in one part of his being 
and someone else in another. That someone else—it was Bires- 
war! Yes, he could be both. That was the image in which she 
would want him. That was the image in which she could lose 
herself completely and be fulfilled. But—it was too late. 

Squatting on the bare floor she gazed at him mistily while 
he ate in silence as usual. He did not look up until his plate was 
empty. This was not the Gandhian way to begin a fast, but he 
felt no regret. Having washed his hands at the well, he went to 
the outer garden and sat on a reed mat with his spinning wheel. 
Winter daylight was fading fast. A crowd of people had gathered 
on the road, waiting in silence, but he kept his mind away from 
them. He had no message to give. 

Then Sumita sat beside her father, and started to recite the 
ancient verses he loved: 

" ‘O Will, remember, that which was done, remember! 

O Will, remember, that which was done, remember!’ ” 

The chanting voice as it rose acted as a signal. The village, 
assembled on the roadside, felt the thrill of the approaching 



moment, and pressed forward to the bamboo gate. There was 
no outburst of emotion. Men and women, flowers in hand, 
formed themselves in a line, and when it became certain that 
the sun had set and the fast commenced, the line began to creep 
through the gate. Pausing before Satyajit, laying flowers at his 
feet, moving on. He accepted the offerings with his hands joined 
at his chest in salutation. 

And there was no faltering in Sumita's voice as she chanted: 
“ ‘The end and the beginning of beings are unknown. We 
see only the intervening states. Then what cause is there for 
lament?’ ” 

A motor horn sounded on the road, and a car came up to 
the gate. A hush of expectation. Emissary from Steeltown? An 
offer to end the conflict? But the man who descended from the 
car had come apparently from a distance. He had a suitcase with 
him. Having paid off the driver, he made his way through the 
crowd. 

“Too late!” He shook his head sadly. “The fast has started.” 

“Bires! It’s good to see you again, brother,” hailed Satyajit. 

“Suruchi”—Bires was gazing at her—“have you any food in 
the house? My involuntary fast began even before Satyajit’s, and 
I hate to miss a single meal. It’s been the busiest day in my life; 
and there was just time to rush off to the airport.” His eyes 
turned toward Sumita. “Aren’t you pleased to see me again, my 
dear?” He was about to say something more, but stopped. The 
tension in Sumita’s face was easy to read. 

“Nandini... Ashok ...” Her voice was muted. 

“Ashok had an operation. The result will be known very 
soon.” 

“The chances?” 

“The specialist who did the job is hopeful that the eyes will 
be saved. Happy, Sumita? Now let me give another piece of good 
news. Satyajit’s fast has become unnecessary. In fact, I have 
come here to convey that message.” 

An excited cry arose from the assembled people. 

“The Government has withdrawn its decision?” asked 
Sumita, breathless. “Gandhigram is safe?” 

“In a way ” 

“In what way, Bires?” Satyajit coldly demanded. 



“Delhi Secretariat has been all agog, as though there's a 
new national emergency. And this is the outcome." 

He related the main facts. A private estate taken over by the 
Government under the rule against big individual holdings could 
be the site for a new Gandhigram. There were no tenant fanners 
to displace—this land was being worked by a cooperative. The 
soil was good. Various other resources were at hand—teakwood, 
for instance. Self-sufficiency would be easily attained. A canal 
from the nearest River Valley Project would provide ample irri¬ 
gation. The highroad was only a few miles away. Railway trains 
did not stop near the village, but a substation could be opened 
after the new arrangements had been completed. 

Satyajit spoke sharply: “Bires, you have wasted your time. 
You should have known better. You acted out of desperation 
and lost your bearings—I can understand that." 

“What! You don't mean—” 

“Gandhigram cannot be moved like a stretch of paddies." 

“Why not? Gandhigram isn’t the earth it stands on. It’s 
the Idea. It’s the people. The Idea can migrate; the people can 
migrate. Not a long way to go—a hundred miles. Not a soul will 
be left here for Steeltown to absorb. The people will take with 
them everything they own. Scores of trucks will be provided for 
their use. Every workshop can be easily transplanted. Even the 
mud houses, if there's something sacred about them! All, except 
the earth itself and the trees and the village sky." 

“The roots, Bires?" 

“Roots?" 

“The roots of life. You cannot dig them out and place them 
in wooden cases for transport.” 

“Why not? Well, those roots are not so very old anyhow. 
Twelve years ago there was no Gandhigram. Look, Satyajit. This 
is a small price to pay for a big settlement. The dispute will be 
ended—" 

“Dispute? I don't like the word. Let’s call it—challenge. The 
challenge isn’t just between Gandhigram and Steeltown. It’s 
between two contrary thoughts, two contrary ways of life. The 
spinning wheel set against the steel mill! They"—an outthrust 
finger pointed meadowward—“they have no illusion in this re¬ 
gard. They know what they want. History favors them. Yet, it 
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may be that we shall touch something dormant in the national 
consciousness and bring about an arousal. If that happens . . . 
But enough of this talk, Bires. Surnchi must be waiting for you 
with food. Go to the kitchen and eat." 

Midnight had fallen, and the villagefolk were gone, but 
no one in the house was in bed yet. 

Bireswar rose abruptly to his feet. “Come, Satyajit. Let's 
take a walk. Just the two of us. We'll wander about in the 
battlefield." 

“Battlefield?" 

“The meadow. Sumita told me everything—in Delhi. I have 
a clear picture of the phenomenon called Bhashkar Roy. 
Phenomenon, I say—do I have to explain?" 

They were silent until they had passed the village. Bireswar 
pursued his trend of thought: 

“You and he, facing each other like night and day"—his 
voice had a curious intensity. “Night and day in the hour before 
the sun rises and in the hour of sunset. The eternal clash— 
light against darkness and darkness against light. Could we have 
one and not the other? Could we sleep if it is only light? Or 
waken if darkness is without end? You who think of yourself as 
the light, Satyajit, you are futile without Bhashkar." 

Satyajit smiled dimly. “You are in a poetic mood, Bires. 
Anyhow, night and day don't stand together; one follows the 
other. What is it to be in India today?” 

“Both,” the answer flashed. “This hour in India's national 
life has to be one of conscious amalgam. It’s the hour of both 
dawn and twilight; the two are alike in content. So are the two 
flesh-and-blood symbols 1 There's Bhashkar deep within you, 
Satyajit! And there's you somewhere in Bhashkar, of that also I 
am sure." 

“You are sure of everything. Are you planning to meet 
Bhashkar, by any chance?" 

“Why not?" 

“Don't, Bires." 

“You are yielding to violence, Satyajit. In your spirit. 
Gandhi always offered every possible opportunity to his adver¬ 
sary to win. His own personal stand was never important. It was 



always truth, truth, and truth again. You must give truth a 
chance, Satyajit/' 

Satyajit smiled. “Bhashkar can have every chance to win," 
he said. ‘‘For us an empty victory will be worse than defeat. It’s 
the confrontation that strengthens our spirit.” 

“You can’t have the heat of battle all the time. The con¬ 
structive processes have to take over at some point. Look, Satyajit. 
This fast will be construed as emotional blackmail. Even though 
that is far from your intention. Have you looked at it from that 
angle?” 

“Gandhi faced that charge. He answered that charge.” 

“Let’s not start an ideologic dialogue, Satyajit. You must 
give up this fast; that’s all I have to say.” 

Satyajit felt warm toward his friend. Having striven hard, 
Bires was now facing the sorrow of defeat. This was, Satyajit 
recalled, what he himself had faced along with the others in 
Sevagram when Gandhi announced one of his fasts. Each fast 
could have brought about the termination of the most precious 
life on earth. It was a miracle that Gandhi had survived every 
struggle. 

Was there no way to help Bireswar? 

But Bireswar spoke now more out of anger than pain: 

“Can you recall your series of fasts in Cambridge, Satyajit? 
Every time you yielded to the charms of a woman—and you 
placed no limits on your physical response—you chastised your¬ 
self. With what result? What good did it do? The net result 
was that you traveled from temptation to temptation, always 
offering surrender, while steadfast love with no reservations of 
any kind would have made you less promiscuous, and spiritually 
more fulfilled.” 

Even in the darkness he could see the startled look on his 
friend’s face. He paused. Let the words sink deep. Let Satyajit 
recall all his wildness in Cambridge. Why—he, Bireswar, was a 
medieval saint in comparison! Satyajit in the grip of passion had 
acted every time like a man possessed. And the women—what 
had he given them except unhappiness? How each of them must 
have hated him afterward for his sudden desertion! A rake could 
not have acted more harshly, inhumanly. 

That passion in him was now transmuted into something 
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different but no less explosive. This fast was a continuation of 
the old ones. As purposeless. As futile. As uncivilized. All the 
same, he had the strength in him to go on until the end. 

The anger eased. The pain started anew. Hopeless, grow¬ 
ing, corrosive. How stand by and see him suffer? Even—-die, 
maybe? 

“Satyajit!” 

“Bires?” 

“Has life lost all its enchantment for you that you're ready 
to cast it away? Think of its wonders. Think of the wonder in 
your house. She who has undergone every conceivable sacrifice 
on your account. When we were on the mountains I had a feel¬ 
ing that you were ready to remold yourself, to be suitably 
adapted. What would be her destiny after you're gone? She 
would be vested with the saintliness trailing from you! She would 
be hailed by millions of our people as the Mother Supreme! For 
you will be greater, more powerful, in afterlife than in your 
earthly existence. And she, forced to wear the cloak of glory 
you'd leave behind—'' 

Satyajit turned to his friend a look of pure compassion. But 
before he could speak Bires war rushed on: 

“It may turn out to be a different tale, though. Maybe she 
will have the courage to throw away that cloak of glory and 
waken to the needs and demands of a new life—you gone, her 
inhibitions will be gone. If that happens, I shall not be far away 
from her, Satyajit; you can be sure of that!” 

Satyajit threw his arm around his friend's shoulder. 

“Now that you have made use of every tool you have. Bires, 
let your heart be at ease. Must you grieve so much on my ac¬ 
count? Must you torture yourself, struggling to break my will, 
knowing it's hopeless?” 



Chapter 

THIRTY-NINE 


^Rlupa's abrupt departure came upon bhashkar as a shock. 
Even if she had no option but to leave, a few minutes in Room 
Nineteen, their last minutes together, could have done no harm. 
She could have told him at least about her plan for the future; 
he hated to have it at second hand. "‘She has wings, that girl,” 
Mrs. Mehra had added a comment to the news she had given. 
“She can’t stay long in one place. Like a bird, she must fly and 
fly. Almost a year in Steeltown—much too long.” 

That was not the reason why she had to leave, Bhashkar 
brooded. 

All her talk about being Mary Ann was illusory. The image 
in which she had seen herself did not exist outside her fancy. 
That was something he had known almost instinctively. But 
she had carried him off in the tide of her will. She had given 
every chance to her self-delusion. It could be that for a brief 
space she was fulfilled, happy. Later, looking backward, she must 
have seen the bare truth. She must have hated herself then. 
Hated herself, not for the experience of the night but for her 
innate incapacity to be what she wanted to be—there was no 
room for doubt in regard to that discovery. 

Like a bird, she must fly and fly—what wonder? As a child 
she grew up with no home life, no love of a mother, no assurance 
that she had a place in the sun. There was no stability for her, 
no anchorage. Passing into youth and beauty, she could easily 
have become a wanton. Transient, living for the moment. Hard, 
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predatory. Every circumstance worked toward that end. Yet, 
strangely, she disproved a rule of life by turning into an exception. 

He had kept her at a distance. He had hardly touched her 
even when the demand was stark on her face, easy to read. Until 
the five children came. Truer to say, until Sumita went away. 
The nearness Sumita created between him and Rupa was not of 
space alone. 

The children also would be gone in a few days. Ah To was 
out of prison, winding up his business, and a boat was waiting at 
the southern port to take Chinese nationals back to their 
country. 

Almost immediately after Rupa went away Ah To had 
appeared at the house with Mrs. Mehra. The children had come 
rushing to their father. After the first flush of reunion he had 
asked them to get ready—he would take them home. 

They stood voiceless, with heads bowed. Ah To, surprised, 
turned first to Mrs. Mehra, then to Bhashkar. 

“I told you, didn’t I?” Mrs. Mehra spoke gravely. “Children 
are quick in their love.” 

“But—” 

Ah To was wondering how there could be such a complete 
transfer of loyalties. All these years his children had been devoted 
to him, and they were brokenhearted when the police van took 
him away. Circumstances forced them to live in a stranger’s 
house but this... this attachment... 

Erh-ku was gazing at her father in silence through the 
dimness of unshed tears, and as he returned her glance the tears 
started to fall. He cried out to her in bewildered concern, but 
the girl seemed not to hear, and it was Chang-ngo who spoke 
in her stead. Erh-ku did not want to go. Not to China. She would 
stay here in this house. Yes, for all time. That was what Erh-ku 
wanted. 

And the others too, Mrs. Mehra said to herself, and she gave 
the astounded father a pitying look. 

“Let them have a little time to get ready. Let them stay on 
in this house until the hour of the journey.” 

Ah To remained speechless a long while, but nothing in his 
face showed the trend of his thoughts. When he spoke at last, 
his voice had not lost its composure. He turned to Bhashkar, 



saying, “Sir, I had no idea ... no idea that you had come to 
mean so much to them. To Erh-ku in particular.” 

“Ah To, I am really sorry—” 

He shook his head. “No. Why should you be sorry?” He 
was about to say something more, but stopped. 

Not once in the half hour Ah To spent in the house did 
Bhashkar think of him as an enemy agent. The human problem 
put all else in the shade. A fond father hurt by his children's 
apparent desertion. And Ah To made no accusation; he did not 
even show displeasure. 

In the next three days Erh-ku was seldom away from 
Bhashkar when he was home. For her sake he returned from the 
office earlier than before; she would be waiting patiently at 
the gate, and the brief ride in the car along the driveway to the 
porch would follow. He tried to waken the child to the thrill of 
travel and the excitement of a new life in a new land. Erh-ku 
listened; intent on his voice, he thought, but not on his words, 
the tears still welling to her eyes once in a while—she wiped 
them repeatedly with the back of her hand. W^hen he gave her 
a handkerchief, she kept it always in her closed fist. Even when 
she slept she clung to that handkerchief, so Chang-ngo reported. 

What have I done to deserve so much love? Bhashkar asked 
himself in wonder, and felt humble. He could recall many lapses 
on his part. There was, for instance, his unfulfilled promise to 
take the children in a fisherman’s barge down the river to Saraju, 
thirty miles away. 

He gave the twins their treat as often as he could—throwing 
Tzu-chun in the air and making faces at Ting-ling. But the ex¬ 
cited scream of the one and the amused laughter of the other 
seemed to have become somewhat subdued. They could not 
understand what was about to happen; yet, maybe, they in¬ 
tuitively knew. 

Then the day came, fit to be black-circled on the face of the 
calendar. The newspapers proclaimed Satyajit’s fast. And Ah To 
appeared, ready to take his children away; the southward train 
would be leaving in an hour. 

Ah To stood by, witnessing a strange ritual. But it was no 
ritual. His impassive face yielded for once to surprise, his narrow 
eyes grew wide. 
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The five children were down on their knees in a row before 
Bhashkar; eyes closed, palms cupped in the gesture of a votive 
offering; and each pair of joined palms held flowers. 

It was the way they used to kneel before the oleograph of 
Mao Tse-tung. With an Indian touch added—flowers! 

The attitude was all. No word was spoken. But Erh-ku’s 
lips were moving in silence. It was as though she was saying a 
prayer. Tears spilled from the corners of her eyes. Her sisters 
dropped their folded palms, and rose. Erh-ku knelt still; absorbed, 
lost; the tears, now copious, making streaks down each cheek. 

Bhashkar drew her up. Erh-ku’s arms went around him and 
her sobbing became unrestrained. Bhashkar felt his eyes smart, 
and to conceal his feelings he broke into activity, swinging down 
to the porch, half-dragging the child. “Hurry, all of you; or else 
the train will be gone/' 

Ah To, before he stepped into the waiting cab, turned 
warmly to Bhashkar, and the barriers between them ceased to 
count as his hands drew together in an Indian salute. 

Among the children’s baggage, he knew, was Erh-ku’s 
precious possession—the spinning wheel. 

The storm had been brewing for several days. Bhashkar was 
not unaware of it—the Security Office had kept him informed. 
So had Mrs. Mehra. 

She had crossed the meadow every day to spend some time 
with Satyajit. In the first two days of the fast Satyajit had been 
active as usual. He had kept up his daily routine and gone round 
the village. Trouble showed at the end of the third day. Fits of 
nausea. TJiey grew in violence hour by hour. 

A friend from Delhi had cdme with the purpose of stopping 
the fast. He had failed. He declared that he could not enjoy his 
meals in a house where a man was sinking slowly from self- 
imposed starvation. So he went back. The truth was that he, a 
Member of Parliament, would be fighting hard to force the 
Government into a change of decision. He would challenge 
Steeltown on the floor of the House—and outside. 

The strong man of Steeltown would remain undaunted, Mrs. 
Mehra knew. Which has more value—the life of an individual, 
however eminent, or the national interest? If a crucial decision 



had to be altered under the pressure of a hunger strike or ... un¬ 
der the pressure of a warm emotion ... It could well be that the 
CE’s thoughts were now full of Sumita, and if that was to be the 
cause of his surrender— 

Why not? Mrs. Mehra scowled at the unseen accuser. But 
she knew the answer. The CE would never let a personal feeling 
pull him away from the path of his duty. 

There was a new hardness in his face. He was toiling in the 
office with demonic energy, and forcing his staff to keep pace. 
He had even threatened one or two easygoing men with dis¬ 
missal. He never smiled these days, never spoke in his light¬ 
hearted way, never relaxed. His eyes had the weary heat of 
sleeplessness. 

There was the other report to give, though Security must 
have given one already. The millworkeTS were agitated over the 
fast. Satyajit had not meant much to them all these years; but 
with the strangeness of a sudden discovery they now saw in him 
the light of Gandhi-ji! The words he had written to the Govern¬ 
ment—Bireswar quoted them in a powerful speech in the 
House—made a strong impact: I have to resist your decisions 
with my life. The only way I can do so is by declaring a fast unto 
death.... I have no other course left open to me. There was the 
second course, though. The Government could be compelled to 
revise its decision under the pressure of the people's will. 

The people's will was being stirred all over India. The press 
carried reports of mass meetings, impassioned speeches. “You 
who call yourselves Gandhists—return to Gandhil” Bireswar's 
voice had thundered. Yet it .could well be that by the time the 
people's demand gained momentum Satyajit would be gone from 
the scene, a victim of the callousness of his own countrymen. 
And Steeltown would directly share the blame. It was Steel- 
town's assault on the Gandhian village that had given rise to the 
crisis. How could the ten thousand men of the steel mill be 
exonerated? Even though they had no hand in policy-making. 

The workers assembled in the playing field facing the 
Institute, and slogans took almost instant shape: Hands off 
Gandhigram! . . . We have no quarrel with the spinning wheel! 
... Gandhi-ji, arise! .. . Soul force, not brute force! . . . Men of 
Gandhigram, we are your brothers! 
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It was in this curious circumstance that one of Bhashkar’s 
dreams was fulfilled: Steel town began to move toward Gandhi- 
gram! Scores of millhands, both men and women, stood anxious¬ 
eyed near Satyajit's house, waiting for the latest news on his 
health. Silent, or else speaking in low tones to the villagefolk 
who crowded up to them. There could be no easier intermingling. 
Satyajit filled the thoughts of all. But it was only a step from the 
person to what he stood for: the village itself. Eager villagefolk 
took the visitors around—to the fields now ready for the winter 
crop, to the small workshops, the schoolhouse, and finally the 
mud dwellings. When the visitors had crossed the threshold of 
the homes, all barriers between city and village were gone. The 
slogan of brotherhood, enriched with emotional content, became 
real. 

The surprising fact was that the village still retained all its 
habitual calmness. Its likely extinction and the end of Satyajit's 
life—the twin shadows of impending disaster—were not visible 
anywhere. With complete dispassion the village council had 
drawn up its program of individual resistance—the fast unto 
death. The four other men of the council, one by one, in the 
appropriate order of precedence. But there were scores of others 
eager to offer themselves. Both men and women. Both old and 
young. Even Jhanak, the mutinous one, who longed to be part 
of Steeltown. The divisions were gone. Gandhigram was a frieze 
carved on one slab of rock. And it was rock that lived! And would 
make itself deathless through death! 

Mrs. Mehra tried to read Bhashkar's face as she gave her 
report, and saw nothing but inscrutable hardness. The curious 
thought struck her then that he too had his full share of the 
spiritual force of the Gandhian village. He could lay down his 
life with as much ease as Satyajit. But who else in Steeltown 
could follow in his wake? There were two men in the ammonia 
plant. Two others in the pipe mill. ... It was the leadership 
of those men that had turned the roused feelings into something 
solid. Active resistance. Direct action. But in what precise shape? 

Deliberations bore fruit. Satyajit had then fasted already for 
seventeen days, taking only water and salt. 

Satyajit felt a new sense of release. He had forced himself 
into a Gandhian stance and gained victory over himself. And 



now, if perchance he were to live, he would not have to step on 
each footprint of the Master's striding gait. 

The fact would remain unrevealed that his fast was not 
primarily on Gandhigram’s account. It was no act of penance, 
either. It was his challenge to the flesh, his vindication of the 
spirit's supremacy over the flesh. It was his Nirvana, the state of 
self-annihilation that men in India had always craved. 

You let a million cells in your flesh starve and die every 
hour, and you would carry on until there were no more cells 
with which the functions of the body could be sustained. Then 
you would fall into wakeless sleep. 

It had been hard at the beginning. The fourth day was 
perhaps the worst. Or the seventh. The physical torments were 
not all that had to be borne. Each million of the cells as they 
died made their violent, million-voiced protest to the inner 
being which in turn gave way to a whine: Not this , not thisl As 
the days went by the whine eased off and stopped at last. When 
a fortnight was gone you were completely at peace; you even 
started to enjoy your physical state. You would, maybe, cling 
to life several weeks yet, but time had ceased to exist. 

Suruchi continued to give her husband his diet of water and 

salt. 

She would be vested with saintliness after he was gone: 
Satyajit recalled his friend's words. The Mother Supreme! The 
supreme insult! 

Suruchi was an urge for him to live, relive . . . and not on 
the Gandhian plane. His newly won release would seek expres¬ 
sion in the honest acceptance of every human need. But the 
years of his life had passed much too quickly and ... it was too 
late? 

Too late, Ruchi? The silent question in his glance pierced 
her armor of control, and she started to cry. She wiped her eyes 
with her sari, but they filled again ... and again. 

He saw in that instant the young woman who had cried 
in the same way when he had made a ruthless proposal, and he 
heard her voice say, “You can demand anything from me." 

And he found himself wishing for the first time that she had 
spurned his demand; that she had given him resistance, not sur¬ 
render; that she had not wiped out her entity for his sake. 

Or else, later, she could have gone away to Bireswar. 
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Gone away ... ? The idea made his enfeebled body shudder. 

Mrs. Mehra's face was marked with anguish. But the CE 
seemed curiously happy—after ages. He looked refreshed with 
untroubled sleep. He looked radiant! 

“What more could one ask for?” he exclaimed, content, 
as though some prayer of his inmost heart had been answered. 

The call had gone forth, and a large crowd of millhands 
would assemble at Meadow House at the fall of dark. They 
would form a procession and turn back in the direction whence 
they had come, oil-soaked rag torches alight in their hands. 
Marching from Section to Section and street to street, crying 
the slogans of their new-found faith, stopping at the gates of the 
CE’s bungalow. 

“Hands off Gandhigram! . . . We have no quarrel with the 
spinning wheel. . . . Gandhi-ji, arise! . . . Victory, victory to 
Satyajit!" 

“Sir, this may easily lead to violence," Mrs. Mehra pointed 
out anxiously. “The people in the procession may throw stones 
at the glass in your windows. They may even give a few slaps to 
your servants who happen to show their faces." 

He frowned. “You think they'll defeat Satyajit even while 
they proclaim his victory?" 

She saw what he meant, yet continued: “Sir, it’s better that 
you stay away from your bungalow tomorrow evening. Or even 
the whole night. We’ll fix a bed for you in Steelhouse." 

He seemed to agree. “I shouldn’t be in the bungalow when 
the procession arrives.” 

“Maybe Security have already sent you the same suggestion." 

“So they have, Mrs. Mehra." 

He did not tell her what Security feared most. The call for 
direct action could lead to a strike. A total strike. 

“And you ...” Mrs. Mehra’s anxious eyes rested on his face. 

“I have told them I shall be miles away from my house." 

She gave a small sigh of relief, but it was half regret. This 
was not the fighting man she knew and adored. 

The regret was to turn to worship at Meadow House the 
next day. 

A thousand men and women stood formed in a procession, 
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ready to march. As the word was spoken the torches sprang to 
life. They rose aloft in unison to the battle cry: Victory , victory 
to Satyajit! Then came a hush of surprise. A jeep had pulled up, 
and out of it descended the CE himselfl 

He stepped forward, neither angry nor smiling, neither as¬ 
sured nor hesitant, and it was as if he was coming on one of his 
inspections. Would he try to stop the demonstrations? How 
could he? Had he prepared himself for the insult that was 
certain? And some of the men felt sorry for the CE, and some 
resented his audacity. He might as well have stayed in his 
bungalow. Or away from it if he was afraid. 

“Victory—victory to Satyajit!” a thousand throats cried 
challenge. 

A strange thing happened then. The CE smiled broadly. 
His face filled with plain happiness! His eyes swept the line of 
the procession, searching, and he spotted a man he knew. He 
walked quickly to him and said, “May I join you all?” 

The response was stiff. “Join us?” 

“Let’s be quick and move along. We can reach the village 
in twenty minutes.” 

“The village? We...” 

“Let’s not waste precious minutes. We’ll ask Satyajit to 
break his fast at once.” 

A clamor grew, angry but somewhat puzzled. 

“He can’t do that until his demand is met.” 

Bhashkar said, “The workers in Steeltown have expressed 
their united will. That will must prevail.” 

He had not lifted his voice. He had spoken almost casually. 
But the words went hurtling along the rows of the procession. 
The silence that followed was unbroken for a minute. Then: 

“You mean Gandhigram will stand as it is?'*' 

“Gandhigram will live as long as it has vitality within.” 

“The expansion project?” 

“There will be changes in the project. Time will be lost, but 
we’ll work very hard, all of us in the mill, and make up. The 
changes are taking shape in my mind.” 

Yes, time would be lost, but far less time than a total strike 
in the mill would consume. He needed that argument in his 
inward conflict between what he wished for and what duty 
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ordained. He could also use the strike threat as leverage in his 
new suggestions to the Board. 

Waves of murmurings swept over the long line. Bhashkar 
resumed, his voice rising to a higher pitch: 

“One thing I must ask of you. Don't move away from 
Gandhigram—after the passion of the moment is spent. You will 
have to be with those people, always. Try to see what they stand 
for. Give them a chance to understand what we are striving to 
attain." 

The murmurings had died down, but in a minute they were 
again beating about. All the people seemed to be speaking at the 
same time. 

“He has always been our friend. He has known our mind, 
our feelings. What wonder that he stands by us tonight?” 

“If only everyone in that big structure, Steelhouse, was made 
of the same metal!” 

“One day I was having trouble with my electrical welding 
set. The CE came on his usual round; he stood by watching. Af¬ 
ter a while he took the set from my hand. The next half hour 
he worked, forgetting all else. And the welding was done! Then 
he turned to me and said, ‘There! If I lose my present job I can 
easily get one like yours.’ He said that in an honest matter-of- 
fact way, as if that could easily happen!” 

“Now we must hurry.” Bhashkar’s tone was urgent. He was 
stepping into the line when a familiar voice said, “Sir, your place 
is at the forefront of the procession.” 

It was Mrs. Mehra. She was standing by his side, panting a 
little with obvious excitement. 

Many voices rose in assent. “You must be at our forefront.” 
The cry leaped from row to row. “We want the CE at our 
forefront.” 

Mrs. Mehra gave an imperative toss of her head. “Sir—” 

He obeyed her bidding and started to walk forward with 
her. After they had gone a few paces, he said: “So you too were 
ready to march against the CE’s bungalow? That's why you asked 
me to keep away?” 

“Sir,” demurely, “would you have liked it to be otherwise? 
Would you have liked it if I kept well away from the people?” 

“And you’d have thrown stones at my windows. You'd have 



given a few slaps to my servants who happened to show their 
faces.” 

“Sir—” she began, but her throat was choked. 

When he reached the front of the line someone gave him 
a blazing torch to hold. He turned his steps toward the village, 
and the procession moved on, passing into the darkness and 
rending it with a thousand fiery fingers. All at once a voice yelled, 
“Victory, victory to the CE!” and a thousand voices built up the 
echo. And then—“Victory, victory to Satyajit!” 

As the squat lamppost came into sight he had a new 
thought. How would Gandhigram react to this demonstration, 
not knowing what it meant? Better that word be sent to them 
in explanation. He spoke to Mrs. Mehta, and she gave quick 
assent. 

Three men raced off toward Satyajit’s house. The procession 
slowed its pace and paused, waiting, at the meadow’s edge. 

Bhashkar stared into the night. There lay the village that 
had forced upon him a revision of his mental attitudes. Satyajit 
had had his share. And Suruchi. But more than either—Sumita. 
She went away, but the power that she was remained. 

He recalled his first impression of Sumita. He had not liked 
her. The coarse white garb, the eyes too big and calm. She was 
far from his idea of an attractive woman. And later, when he had 
known her at close range, he had felt repelled by his glimpse of 
the father image. 

Strange, then, that she became a fixation in his mind! He 
could not have believed that such a thing might happen. It 
happened against his conscious will. When she went away, even 
in his utter forlornness he felt a kind of relief: relief at the 
thought that none of his values would have to be changed. 

But deep within him Sumita was still supreme. And revolt 
was futile. He had tried to lose himself in Rupa, but it was no 
use. And Rupa instinctively knew. She had gone away. 

Sumita would always remain afar—like the evening star. So 
what? Could you possess the evening star, have it all for yourself? 
It should be enough if she did not shrink away from him, did 
not hold him miles apart. 

There she was, emerging from the darkness, a hurricane 
lamp swinging in her hand as she walked. She would accept on 
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behalf of her people the friendly hand of Steeltown. With long 
quick strides he went forward to meet her. 

She stood before him, her face caught in the flare of his 
torch, and they gazed at each other for a silent minute. Then 
he spoke: 

44 You know our purpose.” It was a statement, not a question. 

She smiled enchantingly. 44 I know.” 

His fingertips ached for a touch of her cheek where it 
dented. 

“Let’s hurry.” Turning, he gestured to the marchers behind 
him to proceed. 

4< I have dreamed of this.” There was a swell of emotion in 
her throat so that her voice was almost choked. Her steps faltered 
a little, and the lamp in her hand shook. 

Dreamed. Hope had been lost in desperation, and yet day 
after day, hour after hour, she had dreamed of this moment. She 
had seen this moment in a multitude of guises, some plausible, 
some fantastic, but none as dramatic. The sudden end of her 
tense waiting took her breath away. 

“Lead us.” He gave her the torch to hold as they stepped 
into the village, while he took her lantern. 

The astonishing thought came to him that this was not the 
Sumita he knew. Not the one he had met on the village road. 
Not the one he had held protectively against the gale. Not even 
the one who had walked out of the temple, more knowing than 
a few minutes before. He could not say what it was that had 
transmuted her; he could only sense that there was in her today 
some new wonder! 

“How was New Delhi, Sumita?” 

“Just marvelous!” 

“Would it be as marvelous here in Gandhigram?” 

“Yes. And—there!” The torch in her hand swung in a wide 
arc toward Steeltown. 

“There?” he questioned, unsure. 

But her words were borne away in the clamorous cry of the 
marching people. ‘"Victory, victory to Satyajit! .. . Victory, vic¬ 
tory to the CE!” 

“Well?” he demanded of her. “Do you hear?” 



She nodded, and the smile dented her cheek again. “Yes. 
And I understand.” 

His tone sharpened. “You understand everything! But do 
you, really?” 

She replied, after a minute's pause, “Remember your 
promise?” 

“What promise, Sumita?” 

“You will take me to Steeltown and show me everything. 
You said that on the day of the storm. But maybe you have 
forgotten that day.” 

“I will take you to Steeltown.” 

Could it be that the truth stood revealed? Satyajit, towering 
in the new glory he had gained, honored by the nation as a figure 
of history, held his daughter no longer in his relentless power! 
She was free, free at last. 

The realization as it flashed upon him made his nerves 
quiver. But he had no inkling of the thought that filled Sumita's 
mind in that instant: 

Is this the terrific wave Nandini spoke about? The wave that 
sweeps you away on its crest — helpless? 









